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CRITICAL: ESSAYS® , 


ON THE 
DRAMA TICAL WORKS 
T4 | 0 * 18 
MR: PETER CORNEILLE 


G : \ 


ON THE MEDEA, 1635. 


E begin this Review with the Medea, becauſe, _ 
in that poem, we may diſcover the firſt ray of 
thoſe great - beauties, which ſhine forth, with ſo much 
ſplendor, in his future works. In another place, we 
rejected the firſt ſix comedies, in which there is ſcarcely 
a trait to be found of the talents of Corneille. 
F confeſs it is, to this day, a matter of doubt, whether 
or not he ever wrote any other tragedy but the Mx- 
DEA, He was then included among the five Authors, 
whom the Cardinal de Richlieu employed, to compoſe 
the dialogue of thoſe pieces, the plots and incidents of 
which, he himſelf invented. J hoſe five authors were, as 
it is ſaid, L'Etoile, fon to the Grand-Uſher, of whom we 
have the Memoirs. Boiſrobert, Abbe du Chatillon, 
upon Seine, almoner to the king and counſellor of 
ſtate; Colletet, who is only known to us, by the ſatires 
of Boileau, but whom the Cardinal regarded with 
eſteem ; Rotrou, civil-heutenant. of the Bailiwick de 
Dreux, a man of genius; and Corneille himſelf, who 
was ſubordinate to the others, inaſmuch as they re- 


FTheſe Eſſays were prefixed to a Quarto Edition of Corneille's 
Works by M. de Voltaire. They have never been before tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh. 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. | 3 ſpectively 


„ ee ende l 
ſpectively poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of fortune, or of 


favour. 0 | 
| He ſoon, however, retired from this ſociety, under 
the pretence of. ſertling his little patrimony, which, he 
ſaid, required his preſence at Rouen. Rotrou never 
before this produced any thing, that approached even 
to mediocrity, for he did not bring forth his Venceſlas 
till the year 1649, fourteen years after the Medea, and 
when Corneille, who was wont to call him father, had 
become his maſter. Reanimated by the genius of 
Corneille, he was rendered even capable of ſtanding the 
trial of compariſon with him, in the firſt ſcene, 5 the 
fourth act of this piece, which was, however, only an 
imitation of the Spaniſh Author, Franceſco de Roxas. 
But, in 1635, the time in which the Medea of Cor- 
neille was firſt performed, there was not a ſingle piece 
that was ſupportable, in ſome reſpects, ſave. the So- 
pPhoniſbe of Mairet, that came out in 1633. It is re- 
markable that both in Italy, and in France, true tragedy 
owed its birth to the ſame Sophoniſbe. - The prelate 
Triſfino, author of the Italian piece of that name, had 
the ſuperiotity, by writing in a language already fixed, 
and perfect. Mairet, on the contrary, wrote in the. 
time, when the French tongue combated the attacks of 
barbariſm and ignorance. We trace nothing before 
this time but feeble imitations. of the Greek and Spaniſh 
tragedies, or the moſt puerile originals, ſuch as the 
Innocente Infidelite of Rotrou; the Hoſpital des Fous by 
a writer named, Beys; the Cleomedon of Durier— The 
Orante of Scuderi, and the Pelirine Amoureuſe. Theſe 
were the pieces that were performed in the year 1635, 
a little before the Medea of Corneillee. 
With what a flow pace do works of art travel towards 
perfection! We have, before this period, more than a 
thouſand dramatic pieces, not one of which would be 
tolerated, perhaps, at this day, by the rabble of the 
mot illiterate province. It is the ſame through all the 
arts, and in every thing which requires the 1 


LY 


- of ſociety, or concerns the conyeniencies of life. Let 
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any nation but recur to her particular hiſtory, and ſhe 


will find; that, after the fall of the Roman empire, ſhe 
remained, nearly, in a ſtate of ſavage ignorance, for 
ten or twelve centur ie. 

The Medea of Corneilie had but a moderate run of 


ſucceſs; although it was fo very much ſupetiorito every 


thing that had appeared upon the ſtage . Before. K 
piece may abound with the moſt flagrant errors, pro- 
vided it is animated with a lively paſſion; and rendered 
intereſting throughout, as is the Cid; but tedious and 


luke warm declamations never ſuceceded in any coun- 


try, nor at any time. The Medea of Seneca never met 
with ſucceſs among the Romans, for this very reaſon; 
nor did the Medea of Corneillez which had the ſame 
fault, continue long in poſſeſſion of the ſtage, ' 
They do not repreſent, at this time, any other Medea 
at Paris, than that of Longuepierte, a piece the moſt 
indifferent and where the fault of the Greeks, which 
was vain declamation, is puſhed to an exceſs. ' But 
when a faſcinating actreſs gives ſtrength to the part of 
Medea, this piece goes off with ſome eclat in the re- 


preſentation, though it is' ſcarcely ſupportable in the 


cloſer. 

Thoſe tragedies, built altogether on fable, and where 
every incident was incredible, daily loſt their reputation 
among us, after that Corneille had accuſtomed. us to 
truth; and, it muſt be confeſſed, that a man of ſenſe, 
who has been to hear the conſultations of Auguſtus, of 
Cinna, and of Maximus, muſt, with great pain, en- 
dure a Medea traverſing the air in her chariotdrawn by 
dragons. There is another very great fault in the tra- 
gedy of Medea. We are not intereſted in favour of 
any of the characters. Medea is a wicked woman, who 
revengeth herſelf on a diſhoneſt man. We condemn, 


at this day, the manner in which Corneille hath treated 


this ſubject, and daily more and more, do we revolt 
againſt the manner, even of Euripides and Seneca. 

A magician does not appear to us a proper character 
for a regular tragedy, nor agreeable to a people whoſe 
taſte is perfect. They aſk us Why we condema magi- 
ie 2 , - - Clans, 
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cians, and at the ſame time permit our tragedians, not 
only to ſpeak of ghoſts and phantoms, but even, at 
times, to introduce the former on the ſtagge. 
It certainly ſeems to admit the return of magicians 
into the world, by introducing them on the ſtage. 
And, if the theatre is to be preſerved as the pure mir- 
ror of truth, it is neceſſary to baniſh, equally, appa- 
ritions and magic. h neee ee 
I believe the reaſon why we admit the apparition of 
death, and not the flight of a magician through the air, 
is this. It is poſſible that the divinity may ſuffer | 
to appear, to aſtoniſn the world by ſuch nary: 
miracles, and for awakening the conſciences of men; 
but it is impoſſible that 'magicians can have it in their 
power, to violate the eternal laws of providence and 
_ Such are the ideas that wo entertain at this 
Fa! 13 It | * 1 by 
A prodigy, wrought by heaven itſelf, muſt be uni- 
verſally believed; but a miracle performed by a for- 
cerer in ſpite of heaven, can pleaſe none hut the vulgar. 


Quodeumque otendis mibi fic incredulus oi. 


| {+} 

With the Greeks as well as with the Romans, who 
gave permiſſion to the marvellous, Medea might have 

a very eligible ſubject. In the preſent day, we 
have confined it to the opera, which among us is the 
empire of fable, and poſſeſſes alinoft the ſame place in 
the theatre, that the Orlando Furiolo poſſeſſes in the 
Epic Poem. | . ft; PETS, 1 
But when Medea, no longer a ſorcereſs, becomes al - 
moſt in cold blood, the parricide of her two infants, to 
revenge herſelf on her huſband; and Jaſon, on his part, 
is inſtigated by envy to murder the ſame infants, to re- 
venge himſelf on his wife; they form a group of hor- 
rible monſters, the exhibition of which can only be ſancti - 
hed by cuſtom in ſo far as ſuch had poſſeſſed the ſtage, in 
the pitiful frippery of verſe, that mingled the tragic with 
the comic, from the begintiing- of the ſeventeenth, cen- 
tury on all the theatres, of Europe. Nevertheleſs, this 
F 1 F piece 
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piece is 4a Chef d auvre, when compared with almoſt 
all thoſe that preceded it. It is, as M. de Fontenelle, 
calls it “to take wing and mount towards the moſt 
E ſublime.” And in truth he had reaſon to ſay fo, on 
comparing Medea with the fix hundred pieces of Hardi, 
each of Which was written in two or three days; to 
the tragedies of Garnier; to the Amours Tnfortuntes 
de 'Leandre et de Hero by the advocate La Selve ; 
to the Fiddle Tromperie by another advocate named 
Godugenot; or of the Pirandre of Boiſrobert, that was 
performed the year before the Medea. inne 1 
We have befote remarked, that all the other branches 
of literature were as little cultivated at this time. 
-  Corneilte was thirty years old when he brought out 
his Medea, an age at which the genius is in its vigour, 
but he Was as yet controuled by the fpirit of the times 
in which he lived. This is not his firfl ab nul He 
had brought out Clitandre three years before, which 
is built entirely . on the model of the Spaniſh and the 
2 theatre; where it is uſual to ſee the dramatis 
perſon fight upon the ſtage, kill and aſſaſinate one 
another : their hergines drawing the Word; their 
guards purſujng theit murderers,” and their women diſ- 
Seite n breeches. In one of their plays, a ay 
thruſts out one” of her lovers eyes with a bodkin, 
is there where they ſpin out romances to the ſize of ten 
volumes, and that, of the moſt cold. and tedious ſtuff 
in nature. Good ſenſe and nature neglected, and the 
violation of all rules of _ compoſition ſeem with them 
but trifling errors in compatiſon to the leſs, which 
they abhor. The plas. 0 of Shakeſpeare poſſeſs 
more of the monſtrous even thari Clitandre, but they - 
ate at the ſame time full of ſpirit. Hie fails, however, 
in every attempt he makes to ĩmitate the ancients, and 
the Medea is the firſt piece in which we find the ſmalleſt 
trait of the antique. This imitation is, without doubt, 
much inferior to the true beauties, which Corneille af. 
terwards produced from the fource'of bis own genius 
and per rar ſtile, UT 03D 99T DT ON» O71 
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To wind. up an illufrious, and an intereſting event.in. 
the ſpace of tg or three hours; to permit, no charac 
ter to appear but where, he ought; to leave. no void 
upon! the ſtage; to form a nat ral and an engaging 
plot; not to 47 any thing uſeleſs ; to inſtruct the un- 
"fading and to move the beart to be at all times 
eloquent in the meaſure of the poetry, and yet to ada 
the eloquence to 151 particular Aon in t e 
drama; 1 guage as pure and.chaſte : as 
the, malt elegant, i= correct proſe without permitting 
the conſtraint of rhyme. 10 affect che ſentiment,” 
never to admit of one .chyme.hard,: obſcure or declama- 
tory. Theſe; are the qualitieg. and 2 that we 
require now-ardays in the. £ 1755 ompoſition of a tragedy. 
make it deſcen nd; to paſt with the approbation. of 
true fritics,, Without which, there can be 15 e 
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5 c had, on; all the theatres . 
ame e Which they had in lic affairs. 
Thcir taſte governed as, much; as their politics; and 
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| oy ©.Y - 2 Ws | ** 
and who appeared much more likely to give laws to li- 


teratũte, than to receive tem. | a 
In all theſe Spaniſh tragedies there were always ſome * 
ſcenes' of buffoonery. The ſame fault infected the 
Engliſn ſtage. There is ſcarce a tragedy of Shakeſpeare,” 
where we do not find the pleaſantries of the clown mixed 
with the fablime of the hero. To what can we attri- 
bute a ſtile ſo extravagant and diſgraceful to the hu- 
man mind, but to the cuſtom that prevailed among 
princes, of entertaining buffbons in their houſhold ? A 
cuſtom worthy indeed of barbarians, who were unac- 
quainted with, and incapable of enjoying the pleaſures 
of the mind, but which hath deſcended even to our 
time, ſenfible as we are of its abſurdity. This vice 
never diſgraced the French theatre. It ſlipped indeed 
into our firſt operas, which not being regular works, 
were not to appearance defiled by the indeceney; but 
the elegant Quinault ſoon purged even the opera of the 
adulteration—ꝛ lll 228 [3 ens TER 
Be it as ĩit may, a man at that time piqued himſelf on 
kndwin —_ 1; as in the preſent day, it is common 
to bonlf the accompliſhment of ſpeaking French. 
It was the language of the courts of Vienna, Bavaria, 
Bruſſels, Napfes, and Milan; the league was extended 
16" Frarice, and the marriage of Louis XIII with the 
daughter of Philip III, made the Spaniſh tongue ſo 
much in requeſt, that it was almoſt a diſgrace to men 
of letters to be ignorant of it. The greateft part of our 
comedies were drawn from the theatre of Madrid. 
A ſecretary of 3 Mary de Medecis, named 
Chalons, retiring to Rouen in his old age, perſuaded 
Corneille to learn Spaniſh, and propoſed to bi at once 
the ſubject of the Cid. The Spaniards have two tra - 
gedies of the Cid. The one of Diamante, entitled 
„El hpnrador de ſa padre“ which is the moſt ancient; 
and the other, of “ Guilan de Caſtro,” which was moſt 
in vogue! We ſee in both theſe, a childiſh lover in 
the Cid, and a buffoon called The graceful Valet, 
two perſonages highly ridiculous; but the generous 
and. tender” es” the pencil of Corneille © 
Ann 4 2 
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| hath moſt happily. thrown, into their features, make 
them original characters. 


Lcould not avoid diſcovering the Cid of Diamante, 
when I gave the firſt edition of my commentaries an 


Corneille. 1 ſhall point out in this the pripcipal 


poſes which he has tranſlated from that Spaniſh * 
thor | 
It is a circumſtance, in my opinion, truly remark- 
able, that after the reſtoration; of letters in Euro 

and after the theatre 455 improved, there was nothing 
produced truly affecti by LINE ſtage, or that drew 
from us the tribute e tear, iK we except 
ſome pathetic ſcenes of 5 aſtorſido, and the Spa- 
niſh Cid. The Italian pieces of the fixteenth century 
are full of good declamation, on the model of the 
Greek, but the declamations do not touch the heart. 
Lhe Spaniſh productions were compoſed of incredible 
aduentures, and the Engliſh had adopted the * 
tac ln 

They had not 958 learned to ſpeak to the heart in y 
nation. Five or fix ſituations truly affecting, but, ob. 
ſcured by a cloud of irregularities, in the piece of 
Guilain de Caſtro, were eee by — a ay 
. diſcover a bye path, buried Nef [bxpables and * 
t | 
He made out of the Spaniſh Cid, a tragedy, more 
regular and not leſs pathetic. The ſubject is the mare. 
riage of Rodrigue and Chimene. This marriage is a 
point of hiflory as nearly accompliſhed in Spain, as 
that of  Andromache with Pyrrhus was in Greece; 
and it is on the ſimilar fituation, that a great part of 
the intereſt of the piece depends. The authenticity 
of the plot renders the cataſtrophe tolerable, which 
mult have been otherways, had it been built on fic- 
tion. And the love of Chimene, which would have 
been ſhameful, if it had not begun till after the death 
of her father, becomes as affecting as it is excuſable, i % 
ſo much as ſhe fe herein Rodrigue before his 


ang was ſanctified therein * Wis probatiun. 
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Before the Cid of Corneille, we knew nothing of 
this conflict of the paſſions that tears the heart, and, 
compared to which, all the other beauties of art are 
lifeleſs and inſipid. We knew what fucceſs the Cid 
had, and what enthuſiaſm it produced in the nation; 


nor are we unacquainted with the attacks and the 


- 


_ poſition that Corneille Was expoſed eo. 
le was, as we have faid, one of the five authors 
who laboured for the Cardinal de Richlieu.—Thoſe five 
authors were Rotrou, L' Etoile, Colletet, Boiſrobert, 
and. Corneille, admitted the laſt into the ſociety. He 
never met with the friendſhip, or the eſteem of either 
of them but Rotrou, who had ſenſe enough to diſtin- 
guiſh his merit. The others never even did him com- 
mon: juſtice, Scuderi wrote againſt him with rhe ga 

of humbled. jealouſy, and yet with the tone of conſei- 
_ ous ſuperiority. One Clavoret, who had written à co- 
medy, intitled, La Place Royale, on the ſame ſubject 


with. a former one of Corncille, loaded him with the 
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molt, coarſe invectives. Mairet even diſgraced himſelf 
fo far, as to write againft him with the ſame ſpleen. 
But what moſt afflicted him, and went near to deprive 
France of the excellent productions with which he 
afterwards enriched it, was to ſee the Cardinal, his pro- 
tector, place himſelf, with vehemence, at the head of 
his enemies. e * 
The Cardinal, towards the end of 1635, 'a year 
before the Cid was brought out, had à piece exhibited 
in the cardinal's palace, now the royal palace, called 
La Comedie des Thuilleries, of which he had himſelf ar- 
ranged all the ſcenes, Corneille, more ſubmiſſive to 
the dictates of his own genius, than to the voice even 
of a prime miniſter, thought it his duty to change 
ſomewhat in the third act, which was conſigned to him. 
This becoming freedom was miſrepreſented by two of his 
aſſociates, and communicated with much exaggeration 
to the Cardinal; who told Corneille in conſequence there- 
of, © that be muſt fail who had a genius in his train,“ 
meaning thereby to praiſe the ſubmiſſion which blind! 
- obeys the orders of a ſuperior. This anecdote was well 
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known among the laſt, pri ces, of the. a Ven- 
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the Academy had abſolutely damned the Cid, yer. con- 
tinved his favour to the author. Corneille had the, 
unhappy. adyantage, two years after, in aſſiſting in 
the Aveugle de Smyrne, a tragi- comedy, written by 
the five authors, the outlines of which were the pro- 


e 
* 


duction of the prime miniſter. 
© There is one ſcene of intrigue in this piece, which, 
as the author of the plot had before condemned Chi- 
mene for an amour that uſurped againſt her duty, it was 
believed was not adviſed by the Cardinal de Richlieu, 
and it was obſerved that he was more indulgent towards. 
Colleter, who had introduced that ſcene, than he had. 
been to Corneille for the ſame fault. 
As to the judgment of the Academy, which they 
were | obliged to pronounce between Corneille and Scu- 
deri, and which was modeſtly intitled The Sentiments of 
the Academy upon the Cid, 1 an bold to lay, there Was 
never any. thing conducted with, more true generoſity, 
politeneſs, and prudence, and never an opinion formed 
Vith juſter taſte. Nothing could be nobler than to do 
Juſtice. to tde heauties of the, Cid, sgainſt the decided 

will of che firſt man iq, the kingdom. ; The (delicacy 
with which they animadyetted on the faults, is equal to 
the Cid itſelf in ſtile; and they had the very great and 
prudent art, ſo to conduct themſelves, that neither the 
Cardinal er Corpelle, nor ken Suck, could find 
ny Jul reaſon for comp laint. enn. 
I ſhall take the liberty to. make ſome remarks. on the 
Judgement of the Academy, as well as on the piece; but 
1 believe it is my duty to confine myſelf to one remark, 
alone, It is on theſe words of the Academy, The 
* ſubze& of the Cid is not a good one. I I believe the 
Academy had feference to the marriage, or rather to 
the promile of marriage between the murderer and the 
dayghter of the deceaſed. They conſidered it as a good 
ſabje& for a moral piece only, where virtue was re- 
warded, This confeſſion of the learned body ſatis- 
fied "the "oppoſition ar that time, and the Cardinal de 
Richlieu, who conſidered the ſubject as defective. But 
zune Academy did not pretend that the ſubject was 
% un. 
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copy of verſes. againſt. im, Guilan de Caſtro is made to 
ſpeak in the following manner; — 


* 
A 0 
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Horns plots on my pinjons, thou jackaſs of alles, * © 
1 retend not to fly any more to Parnaſſas: . 
.  Ingrate! do, return-me my Cid every ſentence, 
Add learn, as thou ſit'ſt on the ſtool of tepentance, 
That the genius moſt vain, is at all times, the loweſt, 
Ant to me, all thy fame, and thy ſplendor thou oweſt. 


Mairet, the author of Sophoniſbe, who had, at 
leaſt, the honour of producing the firſt regular piece 
which we had in France; ſeems to have loſt this honour, 
by writing the moſt odious perſonalities againſt Corneille. 
It muſt be owned that Corneille replied to his enemies 
with great ſeverity. The .quarre] between him and 
Mairet proceeded even to ſuch a length, that the Car- 
dinal de Richlieu interfered between them. The 
following is the letter which he ordered the Abbe de 
Boiſcobert to write to Mairet. x 


© — 


©, * % LE. 
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my. Charonne, October 5, 1637. 
« YOU will pleaſe to conſider my letter as an order 
that I ſend you by the S of his eminence. 
« 1 will nat conceal from you that he has read, with ex- 
e treme pleaſure, all that has been written on the ſub- 
« jet of the Cid; and particularly a letter which he 
« has ſeen of your's, and which hath fo pleaſed him, 
* that he has had the greateſt deſire to ſee all the reſt. 
He has been highly diverted with the agreeable con- 
< teſts of genius, and the innocent railleries on both 
* ſides. But, when he conſiders, that, from this con- 
4. reſt, there have ariſcn endleſs injuries, outrages, and 
& threats, he has, at laſt, taken the- reſolution to put 
« a ſtop to it. For this effect, although he has not 
c ſeen the libel which you attribute to M. de Corneille, 
« preſuppoſing from your anſwer, which J read to him 
I fal night, that he has been the aggreſſor; he has 
* commanded me to remonſtrate with him on the in- 
jury he has done, and. to prevent him from makir 
| any. further reply, unleſs he wiſhes to diſpleaſe his 
i | ©. © benefaftors- 


| 


| 
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| | « benefactor. But, moreover, fearing that the invec- 

i{ « tives thrown out on his part, may inſtigate you ot 
« ſome of your friends, to carry your reſentment to a 
<« length that would produce ruinous fuits to the one 
« or the other; he commands me to write to you, that 
« if you deſire to have the continuance of his fayour, 
you muſt throw all your injuries behind you; and 

only think of your former friendſhip, which 1 have 
4 jt in charge to ſee tenewed when you all aſſemble at 
* my houſe in Paris. So far I have ſpoken with the 
mouth of his eminence ;_ but to ſpeak ingenuouſly 
4 what I, for my own. part, think of your proceedings, 
I am of opinion, that you have ſufficiently morti- 
4 fied and puniſhed the yanity of the pitiful Corneille, 
c and that his feeble defences do not require a com- 
.<«-batant fo ftrong and forcible as yourſelf. One of 
.** theſe days you ſhalt ſee his Cid pretty well handled 
« by the ſentiments of the academy.” © 
Ihe academy, however, did not realize the hopes of 
Boiſrobert... We may plainly, fee, by this letter, that 
the Cardinal de Richlieu wiſhed to humble Corneille; 
and yet, as prime miniſter, could not permit a literary 
diſpute to degenerate to a perſonal quarrel. 
To waſh away from France the reproach that ſtran- 
gers may throw upon her, by ſaying, that the Cid drew 
upon its author only injuries and diſgrace, I ſhall join 
here, part of a letter, which the celebrated Balzac 
wrote to Scuderi, in anſwer to the critique of the Cia, 
which he had ſent him. . | | 
“ Conſider, nevertheleſs, Sir, that all France hath 
. « adopted his cauſe, and that there is not one, perhaps, 
of the judges, with whom you are affociated, who 
does not applaud what you deſire him to condemn ; 
ſo that even if your arguments ſhould become invin- 

„ cible, and your adverſary ſhould ſubmit, he will 

s gloriouſly conſole himſelf on the loſs of his proceſs, 

and haye it in his power to tell you, it is better to 

_ © have given ſatisfaction to a whole kingdom, than to 

d have written a regular piece, There is not an ar- 

. *..chite&t of Italy, who does not diſcover faults in the 
EMC Jae ſtructure 
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u ſtructure, of Fontainbleau, and who. does not call it 
Ka m oſter of ſtone; This monſter, however, is an 
excellent palace for our kings, and the court where 
they lodge commodiouſly. There are in it perfect 
i beauties, which, are effaced, perhaps, by other beau. 
« ties, that have more of the agreeable, and leſs of the 
e perfect: and as the, acquired is not ſo grand as the 
«,. natural, nor the labour qf man ſo noble as the gifts 
' * of heaven, ſo may we ſay, that, to know the art ta 
* pleaſe, is not ſo excellent as the knowledge of pleaſing 
* without, art. Ariſtotle blamed “ the flower of Aga”. 
© then although he ſaid it Was agreeable; and Oedi - 
pus, perhaps, did not reliſh. it though Ariſtotle a 
« proved. If it is true, that the ſatisfaction of the 
ſpectators is the principal end which the Poets pro- 
«* poſe to themſelves in theſe exhibitions, and which, 
even the maſters of compoſition have dignified with 
< the appellation of Cæſar to the people; the Cid of 
«© the French poet having pleaſed as well as the Flower 
of the Greek poet, is it not evident that he has gain- 
« ed the end of the repreſentation, and that he has ar- 
rived at the goal he had in view, though it be not in 
the road of Ariſtotle, nor agreeable to the rules he 
has deſigned for poetry. But you ſay, Sir, that he 
has dazzled the eyes of the world, and you charge 
him with uſing charms, and inchantments: I know 
many authors, who would take pride in ſuch an ac- 
cuſation; and you have confe d to me yourſelf, 
«* that if magic was, permitted on the ſtage, it would 
« be a very excellent advantage. It would, indeed, be 
noble, to have the power. of creating innocent pro- 
“e digies; to, make the ſun, appear at night; to pre- 
pare à feaſt without viands or diſhes; to change the 
leaves of an oak into guineas, and glaſs into dia- 
monds. It is for this that you reproach the author 
of the Cid, and, while you declare that he has vio- 
e lated the rules of art, he forces you to acknowledge 
that he poſſeſſes a ſecret that ſucceeds, better than the 
«art itſelf; and, not denying but that it has cheated 
both the court and people into applauſe, do not he- 
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« fitate to conclude, that it is not at leaſt more_cun- | 
ning than the court and people, and that a cheat 


which extends itſelf to ſo many, deſerves rather the 


« name of a 3 than a fraud. | 

„This being the caſe, Sir, I do not think the mem- 
tc bers of the Academy will meet with any great diffi- 
« culty in giving judgment on your proceſs, nor that, 
« on the one fide, your arguments will be any great 
« ftumbling-block in their way, nor, on the other, the 
« approbation of the public be a prejudice. I ſhall 


« feel for you, if, while on the conſultation on this 


<«- point, I have not the good fortune to find your de- 


« cree ſanctified by the records of antiquity, There 


« has been a judgment pronounced, and it has been 


e extant for more than fifteen hundred ede oy fg 
opher whoſe 


<« philoſopher of the ſtoic ſect, but a phil | 
« auſterity was not incompetent with mirth, and of 
« whom we have now remaining ſeveral plays and tra- 


4 gedies; who lived beneath the reign of an emperor 


« who was both a poet and a comedian, and in the 
« ape of poetry and muſic. Mark the judgment which 


* he gives on this ſubject. I leave it for you to inter- 


4 pret it to the ladies, for whom you have undertaken 
« a more tedious, and a more difficult tranſlation :— 
« Mud multum eſt, primo aſpectu oculos occupaſſe, etiamſi 
« contemplatio diligens inventura eft quod & 8 8 Si me 
« interragas, major ille eſt, qui judicium ab 

< meruit. Your opponent will find his accompt in the 
« favourable expreſſion of major ef, and you will find 


ulit quam qui 


<« as much as you deſire, not 8 any thing, in my 


« opinion, but to prove that he / 
that you will be ſucceſsful in the claſer, and he 
upon the ſtage. If the Cid is culpable, it is a crime 


e which he has well repaid ; if he is puniſhed, it will 
* be after he has triumphed. If Plato was baniſhed 


« from the republic, he was, even in the inſtant of hjs 
& baniſhment, crowned with laurel, and treated no other- 


« ways than Homer had been before. If Ariftotle did | 
4 find any thing to envy in his conduct, he ought, how- . 
ever, to have permitted him to enjoy his good for- 

hes pak 6 +3 | * . IE w tune, 
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< tune, and not condemn a deſign which the ſucceſs 
* had juſtified. You ought to uſe your advantage with 
ce good - nature: you know that we frequently fon the 
“ rigour of the law, and that equity preſerves what 
5 juſtice might ruin, Do not inſiſt on this exact and 
ce rigorous juſtice; do not be governed with ſuch ſcru- 
% pulous nicety, by the tyrant cuſtom. Whoever 
* would wiſh to give ſatisfaction, and pleaſure, by the 
«* regularity which you .. preſcribe, muſt needs build 
* a better world than the preſent; he muſt throw. a 
* new face on nature, and go to ſearch for ideas above 
% the heavens. I ſpeak, Sir, againſt my intereſt ; for if 
you ſhould eſteem my letter ſevere or unworthy your 
e attention, I may be in danger of loſing your good 
« graces, dear as they are to me, and that I am, with 
een, Sir, | Þ 
? | | ; +2. 6h Your,” &c, a | 


It is thus that Balzac, retired from the world, and 
more impartial than the reſt, wrote to his friend 
Scuderi and dared to tell him the truth. High flown 
as he was in his letters, he had both learning and taſte, 
was a good judge of the beauties of poetry, and intro- 
duced himſelf into France the eloquence of proſe. He 
did juſtice to the merits of the Cid, and the above teſ- 
timony redounded to his own, as much as it did to the 
honour of Corneille. 00 ö 
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12 we reproach Corneille for having ſtolen, from the 
Spaniſh, the moſt affecting, and pathetic beauties of 
the Cid, we ought to give him praiſe for having in- 
troduced, into the French theatre, in his Horatii, the 
moſt eloquent paſſages of Titus Livius; and for hav- 
ing, at the ſame time, improved upon them. We 
know, that when he was threatened with a ſecond 
critique on the tragedy of the Horatii, like that on the 
Vor. I, Miſcellanies, EE 1 Cid, 
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Cid, he anſwered, © Horace was condemned by the 
| „ Duumvirs, but he was abſolved by the people.” 

The Horatii is not, however, altogether a regular trage- 
dy, but we find in it beauties of a ſuperior nature. 
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HIS is not a piece like the Horatii. We plainly 
diſcover the ſame pencil, but the ordonnance of 
the picture is much ſuperior : there is no double action; 
there are no independent, diſtinct, and divided intereſts : 
the acts fall into, and are followed naturally, by one 
another; there is a regular progreſſion of the ſame in- 
trigue: the three unities are as perfectly preſerved, as 
they can be, without the action being ſtraitened, or the 
vigour of the poet impaired. It is altogether a piece of 
art where the workmanſhip 1s concealed. | 
This is the Chef d'zuvre of the great Corneille. He 
publiſhed it along with the chapter of Seneca, the phi- 
Joſopher, from which he drew the ſubject (in the ſame 
manner as he had before publiſhed. the Cid, with the 
Spaniſh verſes which he had tranſlated.) There is alſo 
prefixed his epiſtle dedicatory to Montauron, treaſurer 


of the exchequer, and the letter of the celebrated Bal. 
Zac. b 


POLYEUCTES, 1643. 


TX 7 HEN we paſs from Cinna, to Polyeuctes, we 
: find ourſelves in a world altogether different, 
But great poets, like great painters, know how to treat 
all ſubjects, It is a circumſtance well known, that 
Þ Corneille had the tragedy of Polyeuctes firſt played at 
b the houſe of Madame de Rambouillet, where the moſt 
| cultyated geniuſes were wont to aſſemble, This piece 


* 
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was condemned there with an unanimous, voice, in ſpite 
of the intereſt which the author had in the houſe, Voi- 
ture was deputed, by all the aſſembly, to engage Cor- 
' neille not to repreſent this work. Ir is difficult to dif- 
cover the motives, that could induce men, of the greateſt 
taſte and, underſtanding, to judge ſo ſingularly. Were 
they of opinion that a martyr could not ſucceed in the 
theatre? they knew not the people if they thought ſo. 
Did they believe, that the errors, which their ſagacity 
diſcovered, would prevail on the public to condemn 
it 7 It was by falling into the ſame error that the ene- 
mies of the Cid were deceived. They examined the 
Cid by the rules of ſtrict reaſon, and they found it a 
piece capable of examination only by ſentiment. Could 
they not diſcover the very ſingular beauties of the parts 
of Severus and Paulina? Theſe beauties, of a kind ſo 
new and ſo delicate, alarmed them perhaps. They 
| were afraid, that a female, who loved, at the ſame time, 
her gallant, and her huſband, could not be an intereſting 
character; and yet it was, in the event, preciſely this, 
that gave ſucceſs to the piece, We find, in the remarks 
on this piece, ſome anecdotes relating to the judgment 
of the houſe of Rambouillet. FIGS e erin 
It is aſtoniſhing that all theſe Chef d æuvres followed 
one another year by year. Cinna was performed at the 
beginning of the year 1643, and Polyeuctes towards 
the end. It is true that Lopes de Vega, Garnier, and 
Calderon, compoſed even more quick Stantes pedes in 
uno; but when we conſider that they do not attend to 
one rule, and that they are neither bound in by rhime, 
conduct, or ſtage decorum; we muſt believe it was 
more eaſy to write ten ſuch tragedies, than to write 
Cinna and Polyeuctes. 5 
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a E muſt acknowledge that we owe to Spain the 
firſt affecting tragedy, and the firſt comedy of 

character, that we can boaſt of in France. Let us not 

| C2 - be 
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be aſhamed that we were Now in our progreſs to per- 
fection in both theſe ſpecies bf the 2 5 It is for 
That in an age, when they were acquainted with nothing 
but romannic adventures and buffoonry, Corneille in- 
troduced the moral to the ſtage, This piece is only a 
tranſlation, but it is perhaps to this tranſlation,” that we 
ure indebted for Moliete. It is impoſſible; in effect, 
that the inimitable Moliere, could behold this piece, 
without inſtantly diſcovering the amazing ſuperiori 
that this ſtile has over all others, and without givir 
himſelf entirely up to it. There is 4s much Kiffrene 
betwixt the Melite and the Lyar, as there is betwixt all 
the comedies of this time, and the Melite. Thus did 
rneille both reform our tragedy, and comedy, by bis 


11 happy imitations. We follow the edition which Cor- 

1 nellle publiſhed of his works in 1644, an edition now 

1 become extremely rare, in which we find the Cid, with tlie 
0 imitations from Guilain de Caſtro, Pompey; with the 


 Imitations from Lucan; and the Lyar, with the very 
curious verſes which are not in any other edition. Cor- 
neille did not ſervily copy into his Lyar, the features 

» that he found in Lopez, or in Roxas, ſo that one can- 
not diſtinguiſl which of theſe two Spaniſh poets is the 
author of this comedy. | 4 
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on Tur SEQUEL To. THe LYAR, 1644. 


ME Sequel to the Lyar never ſucceeded. If we 
may be permitted to give our opinion, we think, 
that with ſome alterations, it might be brought to pro- 
duce more effect on the ſtage, than the Lyar itſelf. 
The intrigue of this ſecong jan piece, is much more 
intereſting than the firſt. But even where the plot is 
pleaſing, ſucceſs depends, in a great degree, on the oc- 
_caſional embelliſhments, and incidents, which Corneille 
bhbeglected, rather too much, in the laſt acts of rhis 
111 nen ee 
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ee ret Perth eh re 
TI VIRGIN au MARTYR. 


FF any thing can aſtoniſn and confound the human 
mind, it is, that the author of Polyeuctes can alſo 
de that of Theodore. That the ſame man who wrote 
the ſublime ſcene, in which Paulina demands from Se- 

verus her gallant, the favour of her huſband, could 

| alſo preſent a heroine in an infamous light, 'accompa- 
nied by all the odious, and ridiculous'indecency, and 
coloured with all the falſe reaſoning, that ſuch imperti- 
nence could ſuggeſt; attended by all the incidents, that 

a ſituation ſo ſhameleſs could produce, and dreſt in a 
habit of rhime, as coarſe as the moſt inapt poetaſter 
could have wove. | | 2 
Why did not ſome friend prevent the author of Cin- 
na, from diſhonouring his talents, by the ſhameful choice 
of ſuch a ſubject, and by an execution as baſe as the 
ſubje& itſelf? nay, how did the comedians dare to re- 
preſent Theodore? g, en d 
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R HO DOG UN E. 
| . #219 1 
PRINCESS or Tax PARTHIANS. 


HODOGUNE does not more reſemble Pompey, 
than Pompey does Cinna, and Cinna the Cid. 
It is this variety that characterizes the true genius. The 
ſubje& of this piece is as grand and terrible, as that of 
Theodore is whimſical and ridiculous, | 8 
There is the ſame rivalſhip between this Rhodogune, 
and that of Gilberr, that there was, afterwards, between 
the Phedres of Racine, and Pradon. The piece of Gil- 
bert was performed ſome months before that of Cor- 
neille in 1645 it was ſtrangled, in its birth, in ſpite of 
the protection it received from the fon of Louis the 


piece of Gilbert, the part which 
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XIIIch, and the lieutenaht-general of the kingdom, ta 
whom Gilbert, who was the Reſident of queen Chriſtina, 
addreſſed” it. The queen of Sweden, and the fi 
prince of France, could not, more effectually, ſupport 
this futile production, than afterwards the houſes of 
Bouillon, and Nevers, could ſupport the Phedre of 
Pradon. * Hie 1 . vg T | My 
In vain did the Reſident preſent to her Royal High- 
neſs, in his epiſtle dedicatory, the generous Rhodo- 


* gune, the wife, and mother of two great monarchs of 


* Aſia.” In vain did he compare this Rhodogune to 
her Royal Highneſs, although ſhe; reſembled her in 


nothing. The pitiful performance was forgot, both by 


its protector, and the public. 105 1 
The privilege granted to the Reſident, for the exhi- 
bition of his Rhodogune, is dated the 8th of January, 
1646. It was printed in February, 1647. The pri- 


vilege of Corneille is dated on the 15th of April, 1646, 
and his Rhodogune was not printed till the goth of 


January, 1647. So that the Rhodogune of Corneille 
did not appear on paper till a year, or thereabouts, 
after the repreſentation of Gilbert's piece, that is to 
ſay, not till a year after that piece exiſted no more. 
W hat is very ſtrange, we diſcover, in theſe two pieces, 
preciſely the ſame ſituations, and often, even the ſame 
ſentiments that ariſe from thoſe ſituations. © The fifth 
act is different; it is terrible and pathetic in Corneille. 
Gilbert believed that he rendered his piece intereſting, 
by making the cataſtrophe happy: and he has made an 
act as cold, and inſipid, as it is poſſible to find on the 
theatre. hoy; ove Bk or 
We may alſo remark, that. Rhodogune plays in the 
Corneille gives to 

Cleopatra, and by which Gilbert falſifies the hiſtory. 
It is ſtrange that Corneille, in his preface, does not 
ſpeak of a reſemblance ſo ſtriking. Bernard de Fon- 


tenelle, in the life of Corneille his uncle, tells us, that 
Corneille, having, in confidence, imparted the plan of 


his piece to a friend; his friend, indiſcreetly, gave it to 
the Reſident, who, contrary to the rights of men, anti. 


eipated 
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Ine Corneille. This anecdote is not very probable : 
ſeldom does a man, inveſted with a-public employment, 
diſhonour, and render himſelf ridiculous for fo ſmall a 

atter. All the memoirs of the time, however, have 
poken of it; and ſuch a theft, indeed, deſerved to be 
made public. | | 

They ſpeak of an ancient romance of Rhodogune. 
I have not ſeen it: it is, they ſay, a pamphlet, printed 
in octavo at Sommaville, which equally ſerved the 
great author, and the little. Corneille embelliſhed the 
romance, and Gilbert ſpoiled it. The ſtile alſo was 
| intolerable in Gilbert, when ſet in compariſon with the 
other; for, notwithſtanding the inequalities of Cor- 
neille, there is as much difference, between his compo- 
ſition, and that of his cotemporaries, 'up to Racine, as 
there is between the pencil of Michael Angelo, and the 
bruſh of a dawber. 1223 Rl rr. 

There is another romance of Rhodogune in two vo- 
lumes, but it was not printed till the year 1668. It is 
very rare and almoſt forgot. The firſt is intire. 
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DON SANCHO or ARRAGON, 1650. 


TIIIS pure ſpecies of romance, ſtript of every thing, 
1 that creates an emotion in the breaſt,” and of all, 
that could conſtitute the ſoul of tragedy, was in vogue 
before Corneille. Don Bernard de Cabrera, Laure Per- 
ſecutee, and many other pieces, are in this taſte: it is to 
this, that they have given the appellation of herozc 
comedy, a middle kind, and which is capable of 
oſſeſſing beauties. The comedy of L'ambitieux, of 
7 * is, in ſome reſpect, of this kind, although 


much inferior to the Don Sancho of Arragon, and even 
to the Laure. This ſpecies of comedy was in- 
vented by the Spaniſh: there is a good deal of it in 
Lopez de Vega, This 'is drawn from a Spaniſh piece 
intitled, EI Placio Confuſo, and from the romance 
of the Ptlage, ee OO | 


Perhaps 


. 
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Perhaps the woos comedies are nge to what 
we call vulgar tragedy, or weeping comedy. In effect, 
this weeping comedy, abſalutely. deprived . of che 
comique, is à monſter iſſuing from the incapacity of. - 

being either comic or tragic. . 

He, who is conſcious to himſelf, that he . reach 
either the true comedy, or the true tragedy, endeavours 
to work upon us by the moving madrigals of vulgar 
adventures. Poſſeſſing not the gift of the comique, 
he ſtrives to ſupply its abſence by affecting us. He 

q cannot elevate himſelf on the fock, bur he mount & 
= little on the buſtin. | 
| 


There certainly have ariſen many fatal occurrences 
among the loweſt of our citizens, but they are leſs in- 


[4 tereſting than thoſe of ſovereigns, with whoſe fate that 
4 of nations is leagued. A clown, perhaps, may have 
| been aſſaſſinated as well as Pompey, but the death of 
Pompey produced Conſequences. very different from 
that of the clown. | 

If yau treat the intereſts of a clown in the tile that 
you would treat of Mithridates, there can be no cha- 
racteriſtic agreement in your ſcene. If you repreſent a 
terrible adventure of a common man in a familiar ſtile; 
this (tile, adapted to the ſubject, will not be applicable to 
the king. We muſt not tranſpoſe the boundaries of 
the arts: comedy ought to elevate, and tragedy to de. 
preſs itſelf when occaſion requires; but neither the one, 

nor the other ought to change their natures. 
Corneille pretends that the refuſal of an illuſtrious 
patronage, occaſioned the fall of his Don Sancho, 
1 he ſuffrage which he wanted was that of the great 
Conde, But Corneille ought to have remembered, that 
the diſtaſte and the ſtrictures of the Cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, a man more reputed in literature, than the great 
| Conde, had done no injury to his Cid. It is more eaſy 
for a prince to make even a civil war, than to deſtroy 
a good work, Phedre advanced itſelf againſt the cabals 
and the oppoſitzon of men the moſt powerful. 

If Don Sancho is almoſt forgot, and if it never bad 
any * ſyccels, it i, becayle three princeſſes, ena- 
ah aufe 
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moured of one Incognito, utter the moſt frigid maxims 
of love and pride 1 it is ſo conducted, that we 
do nat know who is to marry theſe princeſſes, and be- 
cauſe - the does not ſeem at all ſollicitous to in- 
form himſelf . whether they are married or not. You 
always find love treated, in the following pieces of Cor - 
neille, in the cold tortured ſtile of the romances of that 
time. You never find the ſentiments of the heart de · 
veloped with that noble ſimplicity, with that natural 
tenderneſs, and with that elegance which enchants us 
in the fourth book of Virgil, in certain paſſages of 
Ovid, and in mapy of the characters of Racine: a 
merit which, after Racine, no one among us enjoyed; 
to which no author approached in Italy after the Paſtor 
Fido; a merit totally unknown to England, as well as 
to the reſt of Europe, = i 0 
Corneille is very grand in the good ſcenes of the Cid, 
of Cinna, of the Horaces, Polyeuctes, Pompey, &c. 
admitting which, we may be permitted to ſpeak the 
truth of him otherwiſe, though it may depreſs him. 
His memory is reſpectable, but truth is more ſo: this 
commentary is, principally, deſigned for the inſtruc- 
tion of the young. The greater part of thoſe who 
ſtrive to imitate Corneille, and who believe that a life- 
leſs plot, followed by ſome ſtale maxims of hypocriſy, 
which they call intrigue, and of infolence, which they 
call grandeur, will ſupport their pieces, have fallen for- 
ever. Corneille has grafted, if we examine them with 
reciſion, into all his pieces, after Theodore, and 
Penh ſome little fault that throws a ſhade upon 
his works; and he has often forgot, that frigidity; 
1 is the worſt of faults, is that which deſtroys 
im. lata | | | 
The heroic grandeur of Don Sancho, who believes 
| himſelf, to be the ſon of a fiſherman, is of a ſpecies of 
beauty before unknown to France; but this is the only 
matter that ſerved to ſupport his piece, which was 
otherways unworthy the author of Cinna, Succeſs de- 
ends almoſt always on the ſubject; why then did 
Cornell chooſe to himſelf the Spaniſh romances, * 
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the Spaniſh comedy for his model, in preference to the 
Roman hiſtory and the Greek fable? [DS e e 
- It would be a noble ſubject for a play, that a ſoldier 


of fortune ſhould re-eſtabliſh, on the throne, his miſtreſs 


and his mother, without knowing it. But it would re- 


Auire, in ſuch a ſubjeR, that all ſhould be grand, and 


ANDRO ME DA, 1650, 
YTa pears, from the piece of Andromeda, that Cor- 
l himſelf to very different ſpccies of the 


drama. He was the firſt who produced comedies, in 


which we diſcovered the language of gentlemen; the 
firſt who brought forth a tragedy worthy of them, and 
the firſt again who exhibited a piece, in which machi- 
nery was happily introduced, and whiah we could ſee 
with pleaſure. | pad 9.2.9 eee 
There was repreſented, indeed, in the marriage of Or- 
pheus and Euridice, a 2 apparatus of machinery in 
1640. There was muſic in ſome of the ſcenes, and the 
reſt was full of declamation as uſual. Bp 
The Andromeda of Corneille is as ſuperior to his 
Orpheus, .as the Melite had been to the other come- 


dies of that time. So that Corneille was ſuperior to his 


cotemporaries, in every line of the drama, that he at- 


tempted. . n 
It is true, that when we have ſeen the Andromeda 
of Quinault, we cannot, any longer, tolerate. that of 


Corneille. In like manner as the comedies of Moliere 
ſiunk into oblivion, The Melite, and the Galarie du 
„ Palais,” There are, however, beauties in the An- 


dromeda of Corneille, and thoſe agreeable to the rules 
of true tragedy; particularly in the recital, which Phor- 
bas makes in the laſt ſcene but one. PEE ane. 


T bis piece was performed at the theatre of Little 
Bourbon. An ltalian, named Torrelli, made the ma- 
chinery, and decorations, This exhibition had great 


ſucceſs, but the Opera totally overthrew all pieces o 
| | ____x 


dromeda 
Andromeda was ſo a ſubject for our Opera, 
that thirty-two years after Corneille, Quinault treated 
it, under the title of Perſeus. This Iyric drama of 
Quinault, was, like all that iſſued from his pen, ten- 
der, ingenious, and eaſy. He keeps his hold upon the 
heart in almoſt every couplet; they ſpeak theſe coup- 
lets, oy fing them, they make a thouſand applica- 
tions of them. They ſupport the muſic of Lulli, 
which is no. other than a a of notes, wr 
riated with great ingenuity, to the charaCter of the 
anguage. The recitative is ſo fine, that it appears, of 
all things on earth, the moſt eaſy. No one has been 
able to imitate this compoſition. There juſt wanted 
the verſe of Quinault, to give ſtrength to the recitative 
of Lulli; which demanded actors, more than fingers. 
In fine, Quinault was, without contradiction, in ſpite 
of his enemies, in ſpite of Boileau, of the. number of 

' thoſe great men, who added luſtre to the me 


and immortal age of Louis XIV, | 


K 
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NIC OM E D E 8, 1650. 


ICOMEDES is in the ſtile of Don Sancho of 
Arragon. The Spaniſh, as we have before ſaid, - 
were the inventors of this kind, which is a ſpecies of 
the heroic comedy. It has neither the terror nor the 

pity of true tragedy. It is compoſed of extraordinary 
adventures, bravadoes, of generous ſentiments, and of 
intrigues, whoſe happy cataſtrophes neithet coſt the 
dramatis perſonæ a drop of blood, nor the ſpectators a 
tear The dramatic art is an imitation of Nature as 
well as the art of painting. Both the ſublime, and the 
ſimple, are admitted as * for the painter. Com- 
mon life, country life, landſcapes, and even groteſques, 
are proper for the art. Raphael hath painted the hor- 

| rors 
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that, in the dramatic art, we ha 
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comedy. "This ig piece is, perhaps, one of A ſtrong 


Sof KA ius of Corneille; and do not wonder 
at the affection w which he had for i it. is kind is not 
only 1 the leaſt Theatrical of all, but the moſt difficult to 


There is not that ma ic which tranſpo 
El. d, dh deſcribed by Hor: ice: 25 a res the 


Ws gente, legere, | | 
. meum qui pectus inaniter angit, at ue oh. 
Irritat et mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, pes 


Le e © modo me Thebys mag ponie Athens 


This lpecien of agedy, not heing ſupported by f pf 
This pee by the grandeur of the Ry * bz * 

fury of the paſſiqns, he author could only excite, in tho 
audience, the ſentiments of admiration for the hers of | his 
piece. Admiration hardly moves the ſoul; or at leaſt the 
emotion is feeble, Ir is of all the paſſions, that, which 
abates the ſooneſt. The character of Nicomedes, joined 


to an intrigue mingled with terror, ſuch at of Rho- 
| = would $A been a chef- d amv * har! 
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PERTHARITES 
- KING, 0 * LOMBAR DS, 1659. 


* 18 piece, as they ſay, was unhappy. It was 
not repreſented more than once; the public was 
JW Corneille, towards the end of the ſtrictures on 
Pertharites, ſays, that © the ſentiments | are vigorous 
* and noble, and that the meaſure is well turned.“ 
On reſpect for truth, Myaye e our * 

Ki 
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for N obliges us to ackfowiedtge, that the fen- 


timents ate often 9 or feeble, but rarely no- 
ble, and that the verſe thou gh it may be well turned. 
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Wbo o — to yout deſires, their Juſt/paſſefſor, E615. 
And *tis of him, | your filter gives this comfort. 1 
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And he who wiſhes to be * but Ne chen o.. -f 
Thi Fhes/alvirs'of the haves of hdg piece. 8 
There is an Eduige, à Grimoald, wp an une 
The author of Childebrant was not even more 
ceſsful in his choice of ſubject, and heroes, 
It is, perhaps, uſeful, towards the er if 
the human mind, and tlie advancement of the theatric 
art, to enquire, why Corneille, who qught {till to have 
adviticed in excellence; who knew the theatre, that 18 
to ſay; Who knew the heart of man; ho Was Jo Ot 
verſant with ancient - hiſtory ; and *hoſe genius oug ht 
to have been fortified; and ſtrengthened by 11 1 
rience, Thould yet fall ſo low as to be incapable 
rting either the conduct, the ſentiments, of wn 525 
Tu of moſt of his latter pieces. Is * not, that 
HPP a great name, and not at the ſame e 
a fortune wotthy of his merit; he: was, force: 
150 ir With tõs much haſte ? Conoribus:gbftat Bi on 3 


guſta domi. Perhaps he had not an intelligent, and a 
1 — J. He had R the unfortunate ha- 
Dit, of permitting every thing he wrote to paſs, however 
coarſe the language. He knew not, . 2H the 
benefit of ſacrificing even good verſes, and entire ſcenes, 
The preceeding pieces of Nicomedes, and Doh San- 
cho of Arragon, not having gone off with eclat; he 
ought to have ſet his genius to the ſpur, and redoubled 
his efforts : but he repoſed himſelf on his reputation: 
his fame hurt his genius; he faw himſelf without a rival. 
None were ſpoken of but him; none were known but 
him. It happened to him, as to Lulli, who having 
excelled in the muſic of declamation, by the aſſiſtance 
of the inimitable Quinault, became liſtleſs, and often 
negligent in almoſt every 7 — Wanting a rival, 
like Corneille, he made no efforts to ſurpaſs himſelf. 
His cotemporaries did not know his weakneſs. He 
failed, but not till a long while after he had riſen to the 
pinnacle of fame. For the French, who judge of the 
arts only from compariſon, now ſee that the greater 
part of the detached airs, and ſimphonies of Tull. are 
lifeleſs and-weak:: 2 oh 2 ul 184 8 8 
It would be with regret, that 1 would ſe the piece of 
Pertharites printed, if I did not believe that we may 
diſcover in it the root of the excellent tragedy of An- 
Is jt poſſible, that this Pertharites could be any 
model to the father of the pathetic, elegant, and ner- 
vous tragedy of Andromache ? his admirable piece has 
ſome ſcenes bordering on coquetry, the vice of which, 
however, is diſguiſed by the charm of perfect poetry, 
and ſandtified by the happy uſage of the French lan- 


hy The excellent Racine gave the world his Andro- 
mache in 1668, nine years after Pertharites. The 
reader may conſult the commentary, that he will find 
on the ſecond act, where he will diſcover all the diſ- 
poſition of the tragedy: of Andromache, and even, the 
greater part of the ſentiments, that Racine hath intro- 
duced: inta that work, ſo much ſuperior to the . 
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He will find that, from a naked ſubject, and which ap- 
peared exceedingly unfit, he has been able to a 
thoſe-ſtriking beauties, which we find in his piece. 

It is the only comment that we ſhall make on the — 
fortunate piece of Pertharites. The amateurs of the 
drama, and authors, will eaſily add their proper reflec- 
tions to the little, that we have ſaid on the ſingular 
honour, which Pertharites * o Wade * 
excrivay wore of Aenne u i 
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"Tas GOLDEN FLEBCE, 1 


\HE hiſtory * the Golden Mae is 9 leſs fa- 

bulous, and leſs frivolous than is generally be- 
lieveds Ir is, of all the periods of ancient Greece, the 
moſt brilliant, and the beſt authenticated. A com- 
merce was opened from Greece to the extremities of the 
Black Sea; this commerce conſiſted principally of furs, 
and it is, from this, that the fable of the fleece aroſe. 
The voyage of the Argonauts ſerved to make known 
to the Greeks, the heavens and the earth. Chiron who 
went on this expedition, obſerved, that the equinox = 
of the ſpring was in the middle of the conſtellation. of 
Aries, and this obſervation, made about the year of 
the world 4, 300, was the baſe on which they afterwards 
ſtood, and computed that, in the period of 25,900 
years, the earth made its aſtoniſhing revolution round | 

the axis of our ſyſtem; | 

The inhabitants of Colchos, neighbours to a e N 
of Huns, were barbarians, as they are to this day. 
Their women have been always remarkable for beauty; 
and it is very likely that the Argonauts raviſhed and 
carried off ſome of the Mingrelians, as in our own day, 
we have ſeen a man, ſent to Torno to meaſure a degree 
of the meridian, carry off a daughter of that country. 
The raviſhment of Medea was the ſource of all the ad- 
ventures, that are attributed to that female, and which, 
perhaps, did not deſerve to be known, She paſſed for 
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a infgiciin. This pretended magie was derived froin 
forme poiſonous roots, which they alledged to be eom- 
mon in Mingrelia; and it is "believed that theſe un- 
happy ſeerets were one of the ſources of that belief in 


inagic, Which bver- run the earth in thoſe times." The 


other Yource was impoſition ; men having been always 
divided into two claſſes, viz. into quacks and fools, 


The ii employed herbs © at hazard; to cute diſ.- 


eaſes, which Nature would have cured by her "own 
ſtrength, and wiſhed the world to believe that they 
were wiſer than other people: the ſerond claſs did believe 
them; ſo that, of a ſudden, all was deceit and miracle. 
It was the euſtom of the Greeks, and of all other 
nations, except perhaps the Chineſe, to turn all hiſto 
into fable. Poetry would only celebrate grand events, 


and it either embelliſhed or disfigured them. The ex- 


pedition of the Argonauts was fung in verſt, and al- 


_ thoygh'it deſerved to be celebrated in a true and uſeful 
relation, it was not known but by the fitions of the 


The fabulous part of this hiſtory, ſcetms to be mere 

ſuited to the opera, than to tragedy. A Golden Fleece, 
guarded by bulls that breathed fire, and by a great 
Aragon: the bulls yoked into à plough of adamant; 
the teeth of the dragon, as they dropped, rifing into 
urmed men. Theſe conceits have no reſemMlance of 


true tragedy; which, above All, ought to be the faithful 
| ture of the manners of men. So that 'Corneille 


iſned to make a ſpecies of the opera, or at leaſt a 
piece of machinery with little muſic. It is much in che 
— manner as he had before treated che ſudject of 
Andromeda. The French opera did not appear till the 
2 1, and the Golden Fleece is in öS. Indeed 

year before the repreſentation of this piece of Cor- 
neille; chat is in 1659, there had been exhibited ut YM, 
in the houſe of the Cardinal de Mazarin, a mufical paſ- 
toral, but he had few ſcenes; no machinery, and no 
dances, and the 3 that was eſtabliſhed afterwards, 
united all thefe adv 0 ee 
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There was more machinery, and changes of decora- - 
+8 in the Golden Fleece, than muſic. We find only 
the Sirens ſinging in onę place, and Orpheus in another; 
but indeed we had not, at that time, a muſician capable 
of compoſing airs, that anſwered to the idea winch ariſes 
in our minds of 10 of O pet, and the Sirens. 
Our melody, up to e iſted only in cold, lan- 
guiſhing, and —.— itties, or in ballads fimilar to 
the airs of our novels, and rue was, on che * 
hand, as groſs. 8 an +1 5 

In general, the tragedies, in which the muſic 8 
rupted the declamation, had" rarely any great effect, 
becauſe the one ſmothered the other. If the piece is in- 
rereſtingy lit is unpleaſſag to ſee the intereſt deſtroyed, 
by —— diſtracting the attention. If the 
muſic is fine, the car of tlie pectator returris Wiek! 
and diſguſtſ ce the fimple harmony of teeital :. 
Rwas not the ſume among the ancients Abet oed 
mation euHed Melopee, Was 4 kind of ſopg. The 
change fi this NMesepès 4e che Finphery of rhehoit, 
HE tie er. 202 „ sen 

What moſt fürnrized dhe audience / the · repreſenta- 
tion of the Golden Fleece, Was the” novelty OH the m. 
chinery and decorations, to: hielt th Fade not been ; 
 eccuſtortieds- A Mates de Seufdeze ut. Frebt He 
chaniſt, and paſſionately fond of grand exhibise us, hid 
the piece repreſented” in 6660, it bis eHateau sf Neuſ- 
bourg, in Normandy; with great magnffieente. Id J 
the ſame Marq us de Soren," to whotu we owe che 
eſtabliſhment — the opera in France afterwards. Fe 
totally ruined himſelf, and died- pobr and tn tniſcrable | 
through/his too great Jove-of che arts. 

The prolog ves of Andromeda, and of the Golden 
Fleece, in — of Louis XIV. ſerved afterwards” 2s 
models for all the prologues of Qiiinayft ; "and it Was 

an indiſpenſible cuſtom to make an eulogy on the kin 
at che cad of all ark wa ig us" 3 2 
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There are many great beauties in the 3 to the 
Golden Fleece; and, above all, the following few lines 
in which France is perſonified, pleaſe every one. 


« A vaincre tant de fois mes forces s'affaibliſſent, 
L'etat eſt floriſſant, mais les peoples gEmiſſent;, , 
% Leurs membres decharnes, courbent ſous mes hauts faits, 
Et la gloire du trone accable les ſujets.'” 


My conquering ſoldiers now ſome reſpite ſeek, 
My ſtate is flouriſhing, but wy ſons art weak; - 
My great atchievements hardly they.endure; , > 


And what exalts my throne, but makes them poor. 


24 5. ern GG ene 
Towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV. a long 
time after this piece had diſappeared from the 

and when it was only held in eitimation by a few of ou 
men of letters, one of our poets introduced into a new 
tragedy, the above lines, and put them into the mouth 
of one of his characters. They were defended by the 
police; but it is very ſingular, that, having been well 
received in the year 1660, they ſhould diſpleaſe thirty 
years after. And that, after they had been regarded as 
the noble expreſſion of an important truth, they ſhould 


be looked upon, in another author, as a trait of ſatire. 
1 deſerved only to have been conſidered as a 
agi we? fc, i igo bn ls) 5 D | 
Pg the ſame manner as the 9 ui of Quinault ſunk 
Andromeda, and the Golden F into oblivion, did 
the prologues of the ſame author alſo diſpoſſeſs the ſtage 
of thoſe of Corneille. The one and the other are com- 
poſed of colloquies, of allegories, or other ways they 
are drawn from the ancient fable. Mars and Venus 
are, at one time, introduced, at another Victory and 
Peace; and, the only means that were uſed to ſupport 
theſe. fantaſtic beings, was to make them ſpeak little, 


ang. co Cover their converſation, with good muſic, and 


the decorations of ſcenery. France and Victory who 
reaſon together, who call one another alternately, by 
their names, tireſome as they are in their long diſcourſe, 
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ad who puſni their reſpective arguments home with 
energy, are true pictures of a college diſputation. 

The prologue of Amadis is a model in this way.— 
They are the characters of the piece who appear in the 
prologue, and who join lightning to the light, and 
thunder to the noiſe. In all the prologues of Quinault, 
the couplets are ſoft, and harmonious. oo 

In regard to the tragedy of the Golden Flerce, it 
would not be tolerated now a-days, ſuch as Corneille 
left it. We would not ſuffer Juno, under the appear- 
ance of Chalciope, ſpeaking and acting as an ordinary 
woman, and giving advice to Jaſon as to a confident, in 
the following manner; „ 


« C'eſt à vous d'gehever un fi doux changement ; 
Vn ſoupir pouſſẽ juſte enſuite d'une excuſe, 
_« Perce.un/caur bien avant quand lui - meme il &accuſe. 


«JASON lai repond; 
* Deeſle, quel encens Lo | 


«JUNON: 
cle «© Traitez moi de princeſſe; 
© Jaſon, et laiſſez-Ià Pencens et la deefſe. © 
% Mais cette paſſion, eſt elle en vous fi forte 
© Qu'a tous autres objets elle ferme la porte? 
Un ſoupir pouſſe juſte enſuite d'une exeuſe, 


- 


© Perce un coeur bien avant quand lui-meme ils aceuſe,” 


© Strive to accompliſh this, ſo pleaſing change 
That riſing ſigh, that's meant às an excuſe; 
Pierces a heart, already ſelf condemned. 


j AS ON anſwers, 
Oh goddeſs; what incenſe 


UNO. a 
' | Treat ine as your princeſs, 
Jaſon, and tell me not, of incenſe or of goddeſs, - 
But to your paſſion ;—is it ſo intenſe 
That your heart's ſhut to every other object ?— — 
That riſing figh, that's meant as an excuſe, 
Pierces 12 already ſelf condemned... 


5 It 
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It is, in this tragedy, that we diſcover: that taſto for 
puns and playing upon words, which was in faſhion, at 
-almoſt all; the courts of Europe, at that time. and 
which mingled itſelf ridiculouſſy with the politeſſe in- 
troduced by the mother of Louis XIV. w by the 
houſes of Longueville, Rochfoucalt, and Rambouiller. 
It is this falſe taſte * ne 1 8 
in Hir Leite. ; þ 
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| By n now, within 2 court, the quibblets live, 
Infipid mortals ! ſtill your ears who ſtun, 
With wp ole zee 2 nnn e 2 

0 9 ite me #4 F. 
He gives us to undtrfſinns chat tragedy itſelf was in- 
fected with the ſame fault. I 


„Le madrigal d' abord en fut e K 
La tragedie en fit ſes a cheres Rer. by 


With theſe the 3 1 at fr was filled, 
And even en. had its dear conceits. 4 


The laſt verſe is a little ovenſthainen,” *Thete are 
indeed to be found ſome quibbles in Corneille, but they 
arte rare, The moſt remarkable is that of Hypſypile, 
who in the fourth ſcene of the third act, lags. to Medes, 


N | her rival, alluding to her magic, 
« Je n'ai que des . 1 vous aver de charmes. 7 
: " gs 1 


Medea ſays i in anſwer,” 


= 1 — 
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| | 1 only have anrations,—you Sons charms, 
ö | 
f | | 
| . 60 C'eſt beaucoup en amour, que de Re charmer. of 


"Dis better to n than bee, « 5 | | 
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Medea falls into the taſte of quibbling in her ſoli- 
loquy, where addrefling herſelf to Reaſon to take arms 
againſt Love, ſhe ſays | ö e 


Donne encor quelques loix à qui te fait la loĩ; 
«« 'Tyranniſe un tyran qui triomphe de toi; 

Et par un faux trophee uſurpe ſa victoire, 

* Sauve tout le dehors d'un honteux eſclavage, 
« Qui t'enleve tout le dedans,” 00 


1 


Give therefore /aws to him, who gives thee Jaws 3 
Tyranniſe o'er the tyrant, that triumphs o'er, thee ; 
And, with thy trophies reared, uſurp his victory, 
'O ! fave bat the outward viſage of thy ſlavery, 
Alcho' within i: wreck thee 1 _ 40 


The ſtile of the Golden Fleece is much inferior to 
that of Oedipus. There is not any one ſhining feature 
in it, that we can diſcover, and therefore the reader 
will excuſe us, for not making more remarks upon it. 


8 E R T OR IUS, 1662. | 
A FTER ſo many tragedies unworthy of Corneille, | 


we now ſee one where we frequently reconnoitre 
the author of Cinna. This piece deſerves more atten- 
rion, and more remarks than the others. The inter- 
view of Pompey and Sertorius had the ſucceſs which it 
deſerved, and this ſucceſs revived all his enemies. The 
moſt implacable of whom was the Abbe d'Aubignac, 


a man celebrated in his time, and whoſe © practice of 


the theatre,” indifferent as it is, made him to be re- 
garded as a legiſlator in literature. This Abbe, who 
had been a preacher for a long time, had acquired 
much credit, in ſome of the firſt houſes in Paris. It 

undoubtedly created much uneaſineſs to the author of 
Cinna, to fee a preacher and a man of conſiderable ta- 
lents, write to the dutchefs of Retz, under the privi- 
lege of the king, in a manner that would. have diſ- 
graced a man leſs known, and leſs eſteemed than Cor- 


neille, 5 | 
if 3 Nou 


— 


l 


ed him even to his voice, his gait, 
meſtic conduct; and in this torrent of abuſe, he was 


— 22 
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tho? calumnies that were ſpread again 
by thoſe pamphleteers, and paragraph-mongers, wha 
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„ Fou are a. poet, and that a dramatic poet,” ſays 
he to this great man, in his fourth diſſertation, ad · 


dreſſed to Mad, de Rhetz. You have abandoned 


vourſelf to à vile dependance on buffaons, Your or- 
++ dinary commerce 1s only with your porters, and you 
* haye no friend. but among the bookſellers. We 
* muſt neceſſarily have loſt. our ſenſes as well as your- 
* ſelf, before we can have the- inclination to profit 
* from your labours, and your eager purſuit after 
* jackpuddings and bookſellers. It happens, aften as 
« we [praiſe you, that you are not leſs in want of fame 
$ than you are of money. Rid yourſelf, M. de. Cor- 
* neille, of theſe infamous modes of ſpeech, more in- 
* famous even than your verſes. I have believed, 
* with many others, that you are the author of the 


critique on the Ecole des femmes, the ſchool for wo- 
% men; and that Lycidas was only a diſguiſed. name 


“ for M. de Corneille. You are, without doubt, the 


„Marquis de Maſcarille, who frets, who giggles, 


*« who prates throughout, and who ſays not any thing 


that's worth attending to,” & o. 


Theſe low invectives found friends, becauſe Cor- 


neille was yet alive. Never did the Zoiles, * Gacans, 


the Frerons ſpew forth greater indignities. He attack- 
ed Corneille on his family, on his "Tape ; he examin- 
is actions, his do- 


ſeconded by all the little ſcribblers of the time, a cir - 
cumitance that we may eaſily give credit to. en 
I ſpare, to the delicacy of noble minds, and to eyes 


accuſtomed to read only what inſtructs and pleaſes 


them, the enumeration of all thoſe n all 
this great man, 


are a diſgrace to the nation; and who, for the ſake of 
being more read, and of gaining by their villainy, 
rather than from envy, engage themſelves to decry all 


that would do honour to their country, to inſult merit 
and virtue, and to heap impoſture upon impoſture, in 


the vein hope that ſore one of their lies will came fp 
0 the 
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the ſight of men in place, and will ſerve to deſtroy thoſe 
whom they cannot humble. They imputed verſes to 
him that he never wrote -an ordinary reſource of en- 
vious littleneſs, but an ineffectual reſource. For thoſe 
who have baſeneſs enough to publiſh a work beneath 
the cover of a great man's name, have not, in any one 
inſtance, the genius neceſſary to imitate him, and | 
fore the impoſture is ſuddenly detected. | | 
But, in fine, nothing could obſcure the glory ot 
Corneille, the only thing almoſt that remained to him, 
The people of all times,. and of all nations, juſt in the 
long-run, judge of great men by their good works, 
and not by thoſe. where they have occaſionally failed. 
Ihe fine ſcenes of the Cid, the admirable paſſages of 
the Horaces, the noble and exalted beauties of Cinna, 
the ſublime of Cornelia, the parts of Severus and Pau- 
lina, the fifth act of Rhodogune, the conference of Ser- 
torius and Pompey : ſo many excellencies all produced 
in a time, when the nation was, with difficulty, riſing 

from the thraldom of barbarity, aſſure to Corneille a 
place among the moſt exalted names, to the lateſt of 
poſterity. 

o did the excellent Racine triumph over the unjuſt 
and falſe taſte of Madame de Savigne; over the farces 
of Subligni; the miſerable criticiſms of Viſe, and the 
cabals of the Boyers, and the Pradons. So ſhall Mo- 
liere ſupport himſelf for ever, and be the father of true 
comedy, although his pieces be not followed as here- 
tofore, by the fools. So will the charms of Quin- 
ault's opera be ever reliſhed by him, who is ſenſible to 
the ſweet harmony of poeſy, to the natural, to the truth 
of expreſſion, and to the graces of an eaſy ſtile, altho? 
theſe very operas have been heretofore the butt of Boi- 
leau's ſatires, his perſonal enemy, and although they 
are leſs frequently performed than at firſt. 

They are the — 2 — of Corneille, that are 
moſt rarely performed. There are, I believe, two rea- 
ſons for this. The firſt is, that our nation is nat now 
what it was in the times of the Horaces and of Cinna, 
The firſt men of the * that time, „ 
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the army, the ſenate, or the church, did themſelves the 
honour, in imitation of the ſenate of Rome, to aſſiſt 'ar- 
an exhibition where they found inlrucion/! and —_— 
fure bf ſo noble a kind Nö es 
Who were the firſt ayditots 6 Coctnifles A Conde, 
a Turenne, a Cardinal de Rherz, a duke de la Roche- 
foucalt, a Mol, a Lamoignon, the principal men of 
letters, for whom there was a particular ſeat ſet apart, 
as well as for the members of the academy. The 
preacher came there to Hearn the eloquence, and the art 
of pronunciation —it was the ſchool of Boſſuet. The 
man deſigned to fill the firſt appointments of the gown, 
came to inſtruct himſelf ta ſpeak with dignity. But 
who, in the preſent” day, frequent our theatres? A 
certain number of young: _ dreſt 5 of both 
ſexes. 0. 

The ſecond bade i, thar * rarely dere Versbemsere 
capable of repreſenting Cinna, and ain Horaces. 'We 
do not, perhaps, enough encourage this” profeſſion, 
which demands both getmus'and education, a profound 
knowledge of the language, and all the exteriour talents 
of the art of oratory. When he found artiſts who united 
all theſe merits, it was then chat Corneille” N 28 ron in 
all his grandeur. 

My admiration, and reſpect for this great man, tall 
not, however, prevent. me from purſuing that 
duty which I have preſcribed for myſelf, of — 
out, with as much freedom as! impartiality, whatever 
appears to me detective, as well, as what, I may con- 
ceive, to be ſublime. As moch as the invectives of the 
d' Aubignacs, and, of | thoſe who reſemble them are 
ſhameful; ſo much ought we to love a deliberate ani- 

madverſion, in which we reſpect the truth that is fought 
| afrer, the taſte of the connoiſſeurs” who are conſulted, 
and the name of the illuſtrious author whom we com- 
ment on. The eritic conſiders only the work, and not 
the author; nor ought- u Tpare ge n * . 
wiſhes WIE akful,” F111 2 401 
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ERE are portions of hiſtory, that, on a ſuper- 
| ficial view, appear very eligible ſubjects for tra- 
gedy, but which are found, on a nearer inſpection, to 
be almoſt impracticable; ſuch are, for example, the 
cataſtrophes of Sophoniſbe and of Mark Anthony. 
One of the reaſons which forever exclude theſe fubjects 
from the theatre, is, that it is very difficult to prevent 
the hero from being lowered in the eſtimation of the 
audience. Maſſiniſſa, obliged to ſee his wife led in 
triumph to Rome, or to kill her to prevent that in- 
famy, could hardly be wrought up into an agreeable 
part. An old Triumvir, like Anthony, who periſned 
for the ſake of ſuch a woman as Cleopatra, is {ill leſs 
intereſting, becauſe he is more contemptible. 

The Sophoniſbe of Mairet had great ſucceſs, but it 
was in a time, not only when the taſte of the public 
was not formed, but when there was not as yet a ſingle 
tragedy that was ſupportable.- 

It had been the ſame with the Sophoniſbe of Triſ- 
ſino; and that of Corneille was alſo neglected at the 
end of a few years. It created indeed, in its infancy, 
a number of criticiſms, and it had celebrated defenders ; 
but it appears that it was neither well attacked, nor 
I be principal point was forgot in all theſe diſputes, 
that is, to know if the piece was intereſting. It is not 
ſo, ſince, notwithſtanding the name of its author, it 
was totally neglected about eighty years after its firſt 
repreſentation. If this defect of intereſt, which, as we 
have ſaid before, is the greateſt of all faults, is made 
up for, by a ſcene, like that of Sertorius and Pompey, 
it might, we think, be performed ſometimes with eclat. 

It will not be an unuſeful labour, to animad vert 
here on the ſtile of Mairrt, and the other tragedians 
preceeding the author of the Cid. N | 
* Syphax, in the firſt ſeene, 'reproathes Sophoniſbe 
his wife, for a criminal amour Which The had * the 
nen ; ; : : ng 
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king Maſſinifla his enemy: I know well,” ſays he, 
* that you deſpiſe me, and that you love another, but 
Ne pourvais-tu trouver da prendre tes plaifirs, 
* Qu'en cherchant Vamitie des mern 


Can you not ſeek for, and hone your pleaſures, 
But in th' eſteem of this Namidian prince ? 


Sophoniſbe anſwers TEL 


« Pai voulu m' afſurer de aſſiſtance d'un, 
a Aqui lk nom. LiSigur avec Wee 


1 would aſſure myſelf of :; afitance | 
Who boaſts, in common with ourſelves, 
The name of Libyan. 


hax bewails, to » ha confident Philon, | 


Derg infidetie IP his wife; when Philon, for his con- 
folation, repreſents to him, 


een eee 
N Ab grand * ſont femmes,” 


It is for great minds ez 
ve faffr great misformunes, and that woweh | 1 
Are but women. g | 


— when Syphax is conquered; SR con- 
fidente to Sophoniſbe, ad viſes her da enGcavour to pleaſe 
en conqueror—ſhe ſays to her, 


Au refte, Is doulevr ne yous a peist Greint 

Ni la clarts des yeux, ni la beaut du teint 
* Vos pleurg vous ont lavce ; et vous Etes de celles _ 
un air triſte et dolent rend encore plus belles. 
* Vos regards languiſſaus font naicre la pitis, . 

ys ge l'amour ſuit par fois, et todjours l' amitiẽ; 

% N'etant rien de pareil aux effets admitables | 

_ © Que font dans les grands cceurs des beautee miſt tables. 
00 Croyez que Maſſiniſſe eſt un vivant rocher, 9 5 

* Si vos bene en h pr IN 


For ſorrow hath not blemiſhed your 8 ; 
Tube ſparkling of your eye, the colouring of your cheek | 
* auf the ſame—your tears increaſe your beauty. 


' 
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You are one of thoſe, to whom the air of ſadneſs - 
And of grief, beſtows ſuperior luſtre. | 


Your languiſhing demeanour calls for pity ; 

Pity birth to love, and endleſs friendſhip. 

Noc produces more divine effects, 
Than weeping beauty on a hero's ſoul. 

Conſider Mallaig but a rock, a living rock 

Alone, if your perfections do not melt 4 


Sophoniſbe, who had no need of this advice, employed 
againſt the heart of Maſſiniſſa, the moſt ſeducing lan- 
Pere and ſpoke to him with a dignity that rendered 

er more and more enchanting. One of the attendants 
that remarked the effect that the diſcourſe of Sopho- 
niſbe made upon the prince, ſaid, aſide, to another of 
the attendants, * My companion, he gives way ;“ and 
her companion anſwered, ** The victory is ours, or 
have loſt my underſtanding.” „2 4 | 

Such was the ſtile of Go pieces, moſt ardently 

eſteemed; ſuch was the inceſſant mixture of the tragic 
and the comic, that diſgraced the theatre. Love was 
debaſed into vulgar gallantry ; the grand was no other 
than the extravagant; the livety conſiſted in puns and. 
gone z all was devoid of nature. Hardly one ft 
on either thought, or ſpoke as he ought, in any of the 

ublie diſcourſes. . | 

It is true, that the Sophoniſbe of Mairet, had one 

merit entirely new in France, that of being within the 
rules of the drama. The three uaities, of time, place 
and action, were perfectly obſerved, We regard the 
author of Sophonitbe as the father of the French theatre, 
but it is only in reſpect to his regularity. He neither 
poſſeſſed fire, eloquence, grace, nor decency. There 
are ſome natural verſes in his piece, and this natural 
was admired though it approached towards the low, - 
2 they knew not what it was to ſoar to the ſub- 

me. 
In general, the ſtile of Mairet is either hombaſtic or 
grovelling. In this piece there is an officer in the train 
of Maſſiniſſa, who in announcing the death of Sopho- 


piſhe by poiſon, ſays to the king ; 5 
| BOT ood ey 81 
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« $i votre amel i diſtre qu lPmentre | a ee oh" 
1 Ce pitoyable objet, Il Et d gut entre ; ; 
La porte de ſu chambre eſt à deus Naa, yo"! 
6k W q que dale 
1 7 24% Þ 4 * = 
If your majeſty but ſhes TG | 
This pitiable objeRt, ſhe is ee wy 
The entrance of her chamber is two 2 dense 
* And vou may dehold ber there. 


PZ $23. Þ 


4 
7 8 A 
* N41 of £ af 1 'f 


It is here that MafGniffa, on Keith Soptichie oY 
exclaims, addreſſing himſelf to che eyes of this beauty: 


— ** Vous ende ces 1 
„ OQei, N les cœurs et c jent les OY 
1 . Clair ſoleil, la terreur d An. . 
Et dont Paigle romain' Apo 0 Wut Pecht 
- «« Doncques. votre lumiére a nnen eke. 


nn 


Oh, thaw bright ſon ! and haft hoy loft thoſe wonders | 


-_ 


That ſtole away our hearts, and charm'd our ears! Iro cf 
That awed, and terrified a wicked Senate, | 
And, with their beams, een ſtunn'd the Roman es oe. : 


Now chat thy lights remov'd, ! the ene s * darkne 8. 


He hats ever compoſed a 8 in 8 other ile. 
In this chaos, true tragedy was with difficulty diſen- 
tangled from the falſe, and brought into exiſtence. 
It = ſeen to bring along with it the glimmering light 
of genius; but that which above all ſypported, for 
ſo long a time, the piece of Mairet, was, that it poſſeſ- 
| ſed true paſſion. It was repreſented towards the end of 
1634, two years before the Cid, and it attracted the 
regards of every one. Succeſs in every reſpect depends 
onthe genius of the age. The indifferent is admired 
in dhe days of ignorance, and the good is molt r 
eee th aer are TION : 


N 1 * LF 4 1 141 


O r H o. 1665. 


—_ will hardly be believed, how mie ehe wald cri. 
ticiſms that were made on this piece in its infancy, 
were afleed, by what either the author or his friends 
taid 


— 
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fajd: in its defenoe. Im vain did Cotnellle: ſag, in his 


preface, fflan it uns equi if nat ſuprrior, toi ever 
other off his pnoductions In vain dic Fentenalle wrise 
a panegyrie on it. Phe age is the ſoeroign gqudge, and 
it baniſhed it from che tage: There! was withagyt 
doubt, x tenion fat this ii iti hehowes i Aa 
ver. I do not know a better than by placing it in com- 
pariſon with Britannicus, ublic were apprized 
that when politics were introduced upon the ſtage, it 
was neceſſary to treat the ſubject like Racine. To 
furniſh it with intereſt, with * puſſidòn, ii the great 


emotions of eloquence, and that nothing was more ne- 


ceſſary thin a pute, noble, ſmootk dude vit Rik, be 


ſhould ſupport: itſelf uniforaly thruughout the pics. 
Let us ſee how much of this was wanting in Otho.' 
It is evident that this tragedy is but: the atrangement 
of a family, in which we are not intereſted.” There is 
much converſation about be, and tis dove cobls upon 
the reader. When this reſort, that qught to intereſt us, 
falls in Its effect, the piece is ſhire elf 9 T3 0006. 3 
It is faick i the hiſtory of the theatre; on the arti 
2, thar Corteille alteren the ſth art chte ii 
eig Kar believe this,” bor ik it is tha; it proves; 
that hack he even alre fed it the fourth time, ot ofrepe?]t 
would have been impoſſible to draw afl intereſting fifth 
act from a ſubject 16 arranged. Cotneille, however, 
did not, we are aſſured, alter the firſt fcene of the firtt 
act three times, and yet it paſſeſſes the greateſt beauty. 


When the ſubje& opens the author, it raus along with 


full ſails and a favourable ſea; but When the author 
opens the ſubject, whenĩt is almoſt ſinking under its own 
weight, and fo devoid of intereſt, that we cannot bring 


ourſelves to believe it real, then"every effort 1s ineffec- 


tual, and it wrecks. Cotneille gughit to, have caught 
fire from the excellent portrait that Tacitus made of 
the court of Galba, and the ſentiments that he gave 
to that emperor. Yicolowo ban ii N Sd 

The name of Rome was, at that: tine, an important 
matter. Corneille had enough of invention among 
ST 4d plot 
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plot of five 2 = all this had nothing in it, either 
He thought fo himſelf, without 
doubt, — Wn, while he was upon it, and when 
he came to the fifth act, his progreſs was arreſted. 
He ſaw too late that it was not à tragedy. Even 
ln 


AGESILAUS, 2666. rs 
GESILAUS/is hardly known to the world, 
A fave in the box wor of Dawn: Gene 1 
5 „ae VAgefiles ; ber: v. f ay 
.» gf 19 Lhe Gon yrs eee a 
| in his . 8 8 could coſt him no pains, nor give 


him any c but it was not ſevere i in him to make 
it. The 5 750 of A gffiavs 3 is one of the e 


EIN Helas! je n'entends pas des mieux, 
Comme il faut qu'un Hélas $'explique; © 4s 
«© Et lorſquꝰon : — ſe retranche au ese des 870 14 
x; r e ee 5 mw 


| Belas! if I am not miſta'en, . n 

That Helas doth itſelf explain; 

- Yet, not in words, but by the eye 
28M 1 I'm SES in my ont 


The fame it had kr in | the piecg af oba 
ſome verſes that were very reprehenſible, on account of 
* beauties of the: firſt ſcene; but there were wound 
1 ties 
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beauties to be found in Ageſilaus. They- diſcovered - 
that Corneille grew old. He had given a piece to the 
theatre, almoſt every year, after that of 1625; and if 

you except the interval between Pertharites and di- 
pus, he produced them too quick, and he ſeemed now: 
to be exhaufted. We muſt lament the bad ſtate of his 
fortune, that did not correſpond! with tils merit, 2 
that forced him to labour. 

They pretend, that the meaſure of the verſe, whick 
he employed in Ageſilaus, hurt its ſucceſs. | believe, 
on the contrary, that this'novelty was le, and 
that the public would have been laviſh of their appro- 
bation and applauſe, of a ſpecies of poetry ſo fert * 
and various, if he had not been entirely negligent, in 
— 4 piece as in thoſe Ne r it, af intereſt — 

The irregular verſe mi gh be brought to produce a 
very fine effect in trage requires, in truth, a 
rithme different ut, hs of 0 is e and 
from the verſe of ten ſyllables. - It requires a ſingular 
art. We may fee ſome examples of t perfection of 
this kind in Quinault. ee Va f 


La perfide Renaud me fut: 10 

% Tout = qu'il eft, mon liche car le fait. | 

Il me laiſſe mourante, il veut que je * Nn 
je revois à regret la clarte qui me lait; - 

«« L*horreur d' eternelle nuit 


6 Cade ener de mon fp, he. e. 


Renaud treats my paſſion with fli git; | 
Yet the falſe one is ſtill my torn boſom's delight, 
He ſees how I mourn, yet attempts not my cure. 
The charmer, to rack me, is ſtill in my ebe; ; 
The torments of eternal night 
- Yield to the torments I endure, 


This ſcene, well recited, would affect the denn as 
much as if it was well ſung, and indeed, the muſic of 


this admirable ſcene is no other than a declamation of 
notes. 


ran It 


— 
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if only the- good” werks, even of our good 


„ CMT1CAL£A$54 308 ' 


Ik is evidently proved; by this, and other inftancesg 
that the itregular meaſyre of verſe might be happily; 
adapted te :traghhly, as it would: introduce a beautiful 
novelyy, af whiek the public are in want, for e 


poſe of dinerfiff ing the drama. it 1 Done 


- The reader will give us credit, for not mali N 9 
narticules. gamments on a that deſerred not even 
to be publiſhed. It would 8 without doubt, 


— 
were printed: but the public deſire ta havt all, owing; 
either to a vain curioſity, or to « ſear aten o that ; 
loves to feaſt its eyes on the faults uf great men. 

The wwagedy of Ageſilaus, is, in — very re EY 
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} and i its ſtile is as bad as ita conduct. Thete are fone. 


paſſages in it, however, where we have a remnant of 


Corneille. rem _ to Lyſander, - iſt 
4 7 "$I £ ? ++ 41 3147 45; 91 95 iT 2 


* dent gate 4 „ese % don mov 
Vous me laifſez de wires vains. 8 bf 


dc On Pempreffe A vous voir, on s*cfforce 3 A vous plaire ; 


0 


On ereſt lire en vos your c qu'il faut qu om efpere ; © * 
© 4, On penſe edi tout fait quand un vous A fs. 
Mon palais pres du votre eſt un lien elle 
„ General en idee, ex Monarque en peintore, | 
Des ces illuſtres noms pourrais-je faire cas, fi} 
c $i] les falait porter, moins comme meas, 
| „ Que comme votre creature, 1 | 
Et montrer avec pompe au reſte des demie ol ; . 
„En ma propre grandeur Pouyrage de vos mains? 
Si vous m'avez fair roi; Lyſander, je veux 8 
% Soyes · moĩ bon ſujet, je vous ſeraĩ bon maltre; 
Mais ne pretendez plus partager avec moi. 
Ni la poiſſagce, ne emploi. 
«« $i vous croyez qu un ſceptra ac cable qui le porte 
« A moins qu'il prenne un aide A ſoutenir ſen paid. of | 
6 Laiſſez diſcerner à mon choix fy K 
«« Quelle main a m'aider povurrait stre aſſez forte. 
« Vous aurez bonne part à des emplois ſi doux, 
% Quand vous pourrez m'en laiſſer faire; 
« Mais ſoyez für auſſi d'un ſucces tout contraire ; 
* Tant que vous ne voudrez les tenir que de vous. 
14 | | 
Yourſelf divefling of the ſoy'reign 17% old! O28. 2461 
You gave to me no other than a name, £2201 
I ſerve, attend, and only live to pleaſe you, | 
Anticipate your wants, and read your wits. 


£7 
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| Your oiders are perfgrmed, (ere yet you've ginn them 
My court, compared to your's, is but a deſart, | 
Myſelf a Chief in fancy, a King on canvas. 
Will theſe great men eſteem me, if Ia& _ 
Leſs like Agefilaus, than as your creature. 
Or will my Tabjefs pay me due allegiance, = _» 
If, made your Kiog, 1 fink into your ſtave ?- 
If you've made me King, Lyſander, I will be. ſo.— 
Be thou a faithful ſubje&-tothy grateful maſter; 
But do not think to ſhare bis fortune, or his power. 
If you believe the ſceptre weighs me down ſo much, 
That I muſt needs . a hand to aid me, 
Leave me to judge, who beſt can fill the office. | 
Enough ſhall you enjby of princely favour, | . 
If I have all the power to make the gift z: 
But be aſſured, it will be ther ways . 
If you attempt to hold it.as-your W. 


Though there are many faults in the compoſition of 
this ſpeech, and though-the ſtile is feeble, yet the ſen- 
timent is nervous and juſt, without being bombaſtical 
or flowery. | 


I may, be permitted to. {ay here, that. in my infancy 
the Jeſuit father de Tournemine, who was attached to. 
Carneille, and an enemy to Racine, whom he regarded 
as a Janſzniſt, made me remark this ſprech, as he pre- 
ferred. it to all the beauties of Racine, It. is thus that 
prejudice corrupts the taſte, as ſhe affects the judgment 
ia all che aftions of pur 6. 


590-514 3 | 16 415 
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ATT a, KING or Txs_HUNS, 466). 
| 4 STO * «A $4 


\'T TTL A, unfortunately. made its appearance, 

A the fame year, as Andromache. The compa- 
riton did not, in the ſmalleſt degree, contribute to re- 
advance Corneille to that point of grandeur, which he 
had once poſſeſſed. He had fallen, and Racine was 
elevated in his room. This then was the proper time 
for his retreat, and he ought to have taken the ho- 
nourable advantage of it. The pleaſantry of Deſ- 

Vol. I. Miſcellanits. E preaux 


% 2 „% © a+» 4 9 44 * , 
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reaux,” ſhould have prevented him from hazarding 


is Ae Wen, or counfeled him to be more 
caref | 


« J- ai vu a PAgeſilaus ; ; helag! _. 
4 Mais _ Attila; hola!“ 


1 have ſeen. Ageſilaus ; ; Alas! 
But Ant ena Ola! 


We kite alſo Kel this TY 11 


« Peut aller ay parterre attaquer Aula. Fuer 
« Et file roi des Huns, ne lui flatte l'Oreille, 
% Traiter de Viſigoths tous les vers de Corneille.” 


Wee may go to the pit to damn the pla | | 
If the king of the Huns, to flatter averſe, _. 29 
pu ks — r _ Socks; on Cornelllle' $ tne . 0 | 


15 
RE: (for what will they not peel that 
Tip le regarded theſe lines as a matter of praiſe ; but 
What Poet can eſteem it a merit to rompoſe Gothic 2 
verſes, eſpecially” as they are for the moſt part hard 
and obſcure. | A dry and an uncouth ſtile of expreſfion 
is too commonly the charaReriſtic of old age, and our 
genius becomes as ficcous as our nerves. Racine, in 
the vigour of his age, bleſt with a tender heart, a fer- 
tile genius, and an harmonius ear, gave a beauty to the 
French language that it never before poſſeſſed. His 
verſes enter into the minds of the auditory, as a bright 
day does into the eyes of the ſpectator. Never were 
the ſeveral gradations of the paſions painted wich a 
colouring more natural, or more expreſſive. Never 
was verſe more ſpirited, andd at the ſame time ſo true. 

Me need not be ſurprized, that the ſtile of Corneille, 
become as it was more and more incorrect and uneven 
in his latter pieces, ſhould diſguſt: thoſe cars, which 
that of Racine enchanted, and who n en 
ene pee pleaſe. FU moore > 


_ 6 


C * 
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What criticiſm can we make on Attila, who com- 
& bats with his head leſs than with his arm?“ What * on 
the terror of his arms, that gave to him for new com- 
„ panions the Alains, the Francs, and the Bourguig- 
© nons?” What on Andaric and on Valamir. two pretend- 
ing kings, whom he treats as ſubaltern officers? What, 
in fine, on this Andaric, who is in love, and who ex- 
claims to himſ elf N 
« Qu'un toi eſt heureox, lorſque le ciel lui donne 
1 main d'une fi, rare et ſi belle perſonne, &c.“ 


That a king is bleſt when heaven beſtows en him 
The hand of ſo beautiful and rare a miſtreſs, &c? 


The ſame reaſon that prevented me from entering into 
any detail on Ageſilaus, prevails with me in favour. of 
Attila. Thoſe who are capable of reading thoſe pieces, 
will pardon me, for reſtraining my remarks. At leaſt; 
I am perſuaded, they would not have pardoned me, if 
| T had made any. My ab I's abe e 0000 

I ſhall only ſay, in this preface, that it is probable, 
that this Attila, very little known in hiſtory, was a 
man of prodigious merit, in his trade of robbery. A 
captain of the nation of Huns, who forced the emperor 
Theodofius, to pay him tribute; who knew how to diſ- 
cipline his armies ; to recruit them even in an enemy's 
country, and to ſupport war by war: a man, who 
marched a conqueror from Conſtantinople to the gates 
of Rome, and who, during a reign of ten years, was the 
terror of all Europe, ought to have had as much poli- 
tical wiſdom, as courage; and it is a grand error, to 
ſuppoſe, that he could have been ſo great a conqueror, 
without poſſeſſing mental abilities equal to his valour. 
Are we to believe, on the faith of Jornandez, that At- 
tila led an army of five hundred thouſand men, into the 
plains of Campania? With what did he maintain ſuch 
an army ? The pretended victory, ſaid to be gained by 
Attila, over the Chalons, in which two hundred thou- 
ſand men were ſlain. on the one ſide, and the other, 
deſerves only to be ranked in the file of hiſtorical fic- 
1 * „ „„ 
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tions. How did Attila, conquered in Campania, 


to take Aquileia? 3 is not aſſuredly the A 
to Aquileia in Friuli. rſon has yet given us an 
hiſtorical detail of * to unhappy times: all that we 
know of them, is, that the Barbarians came from the 
borders of the Palus-Meotides, and from the Boriſthe- 

nes z that they paſſed into Illyria, entered Italy, by Tiral, 
and ravaged it throughout: they ſurmounted the A p- 
penine, and the Alps, and penetrated from the Rhine, 
to the Danube. | 

Corneille, in this ragedy of Attila, introduced Hil-. 
dione, a princeſs, and ſiſter of a pretending king of 
France. She was called Hildecone in the firſt repre- 
ſentation, but he e . this ridiculous 
name. Merouèe, her pretending brother, was never 
king of France, but was at the head of a little barbar- 
ous nation towards 7 5m F rankfort, and ann. 
| CON lays: X 


FR 


« Que le 2 e n 
„ Amoreux de la gloire, ardent apres Veſtime, | 


aui a daa ſoumis et Ia Seine, et la Loire.” Warr 32h 


Merouse the great is powerful, and mmaghatinious,' | | 
Amorous of We and of fame impatient ;- - 4a 
TERA” 1 has he en n the g and Loire. 


Theſe fictions might be penance; in tragedy, but it is 
necefiary, that theſe actions ſhould bee e pre 


A 4 
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Tim BERENICE « or RACINE, 1676 


--LOVER and his miſtreſs, who forſake ohe 
another, do not, certainly, make a proper 
 fubje@ for tragedy. If any one had propoſed ſuch a 

fable to Sophocles, or to Euripides, they would have 
ſent it to the facetious Ariſtophanes. Love, which is 

merely ſimple, and which does. not riſe ta the — 
- an 
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and deadly paſſion, is only proper for the comedy, the 
paſtoral, or the eclogue. n I S435 404 
When Henrietta, of England, ſiſter-in-law to Louis 
XIV. wiſhed that Racine and Corneille ſhould each 
compoſe a tragedy on the parting of Titus and Be- 
renice, ſhe believed that a conqueſt obtained over the 
trueſt, and moſt tender love, would ennoble the ſubject, 
and in this ſhe was not deceived. But ſhe had, at 
the ſame time, a ſecret intereſt in wiſhing to ſee this 
victory repreſented on the theatre.—She remembered 
the regard ſhe had long entertained for Louis XIV. 
and the very lively affection of that prince for her. 
The danger of this paſſion the fear of creating diſtur- 
bance in the royal family the names of brother, and 
| ſiſter-in-law, were all curbs to their deſire; but in their 
hearts there ſtill remained a ſecret inclination, and they 
were ſtill dear to one another. | 2 
This was the ground-work of the plan that ſhe 
wiſhed to ſee wrought into a tragedy, and repreſented 
on the theatre, as much for her conſolation as her 
amuſement. She charged the Marquis de Dangeau, 
the confidant of her amour with the king, ſecretly and 
ſeparately to engage Corneille and Racine, to treat this 
ſubje&, though it appeared fo ineligible for the ſtage. 
The two pieces were compoſed in the year 1670, 
without either of the authors knowing that he had a 
rival. Ao, e en ni l 
They were performed at the ſame time, towards the 
end of that year. The piece of Racine at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, and that of Corneille at the Palice 
Royal, e 4 
It is aftoniſhing that Corneille fell into this ſnare, 
He ought to have known that the ſubject was oppoſite 
to his talent. 4b 67. 99 22 
The piece of Corneille failed that of Racine run 
thirty nights without intermiſſion; and from that time 
to this day, when an actor and an actreſs can be found 
capable of entering, with intereſt, into the parts of 
Titus and Berence, it hath ever excited the trueſt ap- 
plauſe - that of tears. 


E 3 Racine 
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Racine was well repaid, by the ſucceſs of Berenice. 
for the fall of Britannicus. This excellent piece had 
failed with the public, becauſe it had appeared a little cold. 
The fifth act above all had this fault; and the return of 
Nero with Junia, and his juſtify ing himſelf for the death 
of Britannicus, produced, they ſaid, a very bad effect. 
Nero, when he ſkulks behind the Arras, for the pur- 
poſe of liſtening, appears no longer with the dignity of 
a Roman Emperor. The two lovers, of whom one is 

kneeling to the other, form an incident more 
comie than tragical. The intereſts of Agrippina, which 
ought to attach us principally, do not appear enough 
important. Narciſſus was only odious, and Britanni- 
cus and Junia were regarded as feeble characters. Soon, 
however, the critics edified and corrected the public 
judgment. They ſaw that this piece was a faithful 
picture of the court of Nero. They diſcovered, and 
they admired in it, the energy of Tacitus, expreſſed 
in a language worthy of Virgil. They ſaw that Britan- 
nicus and Junia ought. not to have any other characters. 
They were ſenſible of the true and ſubſtantial beauties 
of Agrippina, which were neither extravagant nor un- 
natural, and which did not extort applauſe by bambaſ. 
tic declamation. The delineation 4 Nero's character 
was eſteemed a maſterpiece of writing; that of Butrus 
was even held to be ſuperior, and it was believed that 
nothing of the kind could be found in all antiquity. 
Britannicus was the favourite piece of the dramatical 
connoiſſrurs. They were ſenſible of its faults, but they 
were enamoured of its beauties 
Racine paſſed from the imitation of Tacitus to that 
of  Tibullus and he reſcued himſelf from the very in- 
tricate ſituation into which he was thrown, by an 
effort of art, and by that enchanting magic of ſtile, 
which nature had made peculiarly. his own, WY 
Never, to that inſtant, was the merit of ſurmount- 
ing a difficulty ſo clearly underſtood. The difficulty 
Was extreme. Ihe materials, in their uttermoſt extent, 
dig not ſcem capable of furniſhing more than two or 


three 
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three ſcenes, and he was forced to work them into 
five acts. al HT oor us md . 
I ſhall not give any commentary on the tragedy of 

Corneille. Whoever peruſes the piece will acknow- 
ledge ir deſerves none, But the Berenice of Racine. 
claims our ſtricteſt regard, and therefore we have given 
it in preference to Corneille's. Our readers ought to 
believe that nothing can be worthy their purſuit, but 
what may may be uſeful if attained. It is not for the 

ſake of Corneille nor of Racine that we write, but to 
promote the art they profeſſed, and to inſtru& the lovers 
of that art difficult and intricate, in its nature, as 
it is. FE 3 
We ought not to entertain prejudice for a name. 
What ſignifies it who is the author of that Berenice 
which we read with pleaſure, or of that which we 
read with pain. It is the work, and not the perſon, 
that intereſts poſterity; and all party ſpirit ought to 
give precedence to our deſire of inſtruction. 


PULCHER1A, 1672. 


ULCHERTA was a daughter of the Emperor 
Arxcadius, and the Empreſs Eudoxia, and ſhe had 
all the ambition of her mother. Corneille tells us, in 
his epiſtle to the reader, that her talents were aſtoniſh- 
ing, and that at the age of fifteen years, /** ſhe encroach- 
ed upon the empire of her brother.” It is true that 
this brother, Theodoſius the ſecond, was ſo weak a 
man, that he was, for a long time, governed by this 
imperious ſiſter, more capable, as he was, of intrigues 
than of public affairs—more concerned for the fupport 
of his credit, than the defence of his empire; and not 
having any miniſters in his cabinet, who were not ſlaves 
deſtitute of all courage. N - 


— 


E 4 It 
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It was in his time, alſo, that the people of the North 
ravaged the Roman empire. This princeſs, after the 
death of Theodoſius the younger, married an old of- 
ficer, as incapable of ny as Theodofins. She 
made him her principal domeſtic, under the name of 
Emperor. He was a man who knew not how to 
conduct himfelf either in peace or war, He had been 
a long time priſoner to Ganſeric, and after he had 
mounted the throne, he attended to, and concerned 
himſelf, with nothing but the diſputes of the Enticheats 
and the Neſtorians. We cannot withhold our indigna- 
tion, when we read in the continuation of Echard's 
Roman Hiſtory, a panegyric on Pulcheria and Martian. 
4 Pulcheria,” ſays the author, whoſe virtues deſerv- 
* edly gained her the eſteem, and the confidence of all 
* ihe empire, offered the crown to Martian, provided 
* that he would marry her, and yet permit her to pre- 
“ ſerve inviolate her vows of - virginity.” | 
What meanneſs ! he ought to have ſaid provided he 
would permit her to continue faithful to her vows of 
ambition and avarice. She was fifty years of age, and 
Martian was ſeventy. | I {by | 
It is permitted to a poet, to ennoble his characters, 
and to make alterations in hiſtory, eſpecially in the 
hiſtory of thoſe times of obſcurity and fable. Corneille, 
at firſt; called this piece a Tragedy, and he preſented 
it to the comedians, who refuſed to perform it. They 
felt more for their own intereſt than for the reputation 
of Corneille, and he was obliged to give it to a pitiful 
troop that played at Marais, and who: were unable to 
ſupport it. Unhappily alſo for Pulcheria, the tragedy. 
of Michridates came out, nearly, at the fame time the 
former being performed: on the cloſe of 1672, 24 the 
latter in the beginning of 163. 
Fonmenelle pretends that his uncle, Corneille, gives 
his own likeneſs with a great degree of truth, in the 
portrait of Martian. Let us ſee how Martian ſpeaks 
of himſelf in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act; | 


« ]'gimaig 


— — 
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* 
40 J'aimais | uand j ẽtaĩs jeune, D 
% Quelquefois de ſoi meme on cherchait A me plaire; p 
«6 Je pouvais aſpirer au cœur le mieux place; 

« Mais, h&las! jJ'&tais jeune, et ce tems eft paſſe. 

«« Le ſouvenir en tue, et Pon ne Fenviſa 

„% Queavec, vil le faut dire, une eſpece de rage. 

«© On le repouſſe, on fait cent projets ſuperflus ; 

Le trait qu'on porte an ceur s'enfonce d' autant plus; 

« Et ce feu que de honte en vobſtine a contraindre 
Redouble par l'effort qu'on ſe fait pour Veteindre.” . 


When I was young, I loved and till was bleſt: . 
Often, unſought, the nymphs would ſtrive to pleaſe me, 
And to the higheſt of them all I made pretence, 

I then was young—AJas that time is paſt, 

And I'm diſtracted.— I recall the ſcene, 

To my remembrance with a kind of paſſion. 

In vain I drive it back it ill purſues me, 
And rankles in my boſom more and more, 
This fire, that I perſiſt in vain to ſmother, 
 Colledts freſh fuel from the means I take. 


— 


Had theſe verſes been put into the mouth of an old 


ſhepherd, inſtead of an old ſoldier, however manly they 
may appear to Fontenelle, they would yet in our eſti- 
mation have poſſeſſed the ſame inſignificancy. In fine 
Pulcheria eſpouſes Martian. One Aſpar is aſtoniſhed at 
K—< What,“ ſays he, old and debilitated as he is?“ 
Pulcheria anſwers, “ Old and debilitated as he is— 
« Imarry him—he pleaſes me—I have my reaſons,” 


This Pulcheria, who ſays. to Leon,. I am ſeverely 

« virtuous :” expreſſes herſelf too often like the Abi- 
gail or the waiting woman of a comedy. | 
ce Je yois entrer une ; Aſpar la trouve belle 
% Faites agir pour vous l'amour quil a pour elle. 
«« Er comme en ce deſſein rien n'eſt A negliger 
*« Voyex ce qu'une ſœur vous pourra mEnager, 
be Vous aimez, vous plaiſez ; c'eſt tout auprès des femmes 
++ Ceſt parlà qu'on ſurprend, qu'on enleye leurs ames. , 
6 Aſpar vous aura vue, et ſon ame eſt chayrine,. 7. 
Il m'a vue, et je vue quel chagrin le domine - 
Mais il n'a pas laifſe de me faire juger 

# Dy choix que fait mon cœur quel ſera le danger bn 
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. Il part de bons avis quelqueſois.de Ia bine. 
« On peut tirer du fruit de tout ce qui fait peine; 

Et des plus grands deſſe ins qui veut venir a bout, 

e Prete Poreille à tous, et fait profit de tout.“ "> 


J ſee Irege enter—Aſpar meets her 

And pleads for you the love he feels himſelf. 

In your behalf, each art will be attempted, IT 
And uſe me, as a ſiſter, moulded to your will. 4 
You love and court her — that's the charm 

Which ſtrikes, and raviſhes the female heart. 


Aſpar, you ſhall ſee what torments he endures; 
J have ſeen and marked them. MEN RT 
But he would not give me leave to jud 
What danger may purſue the choice I've made. 
With ſome averſion, did he hear my counſel ; 

He takes the fruit of what e'en gives him pain; r 
And for the great defign he wiſhes to accompliſh, | 
He lends an ear to all—and gains by all. 


It is thus that this piece is written. The materials 
are worthy of being thrown into ſhape; they conſiſt of 
a ridiculous marriage, ridiculouſly' thwarted, and that 
ends ridiculouſly. 961 e : 
The intrigue of the piece, its ſtile, and its very poor 
ſucceſs, determined Corneille, at laſt, not to give it 
any other name than that of a Heroic Comedy;” but 
there being nothing either comic or heroic in the piece, 
it was truly difficult to give it any name that it de- 
fel ene | 1 S140 i 
It appears, however, that if Corneille had made 
choice of ſubjects more worthy of the tragic drama, 
he would have been able to treat them more ſucceſsful- 
ly, and to have recalled a remnant of that genius that 
had now forſook him. Of this we may judge from 
the opening of Pulcheria's character. 
«« ſe vous aime, Leon, et n' en fais point myſtere, 
% Des ſeux tels que Ies mĩeus nent rien qu'il faille taire, 
« Te vous aime, et non pas de cette folle ardeur 
«« Que les yeux Eblouis font maitreſſe du cækur 1 | 
A ; . 66 on 


Non d'un amour congu par le ſens en tumolte, 
% A qui l'ame applaudit ſans qu'elle ſe conſulte | 
«© Et qui ne concevant que d'aveugles defirs r 
«< Languit dans les faveurs, et meart dans les plaiſirs. 


T love you, Leon—nor can it be conceal'd— 

A flame, like mine, burſts every bar of ſilence.— 

I love you, Leon - nor is't my paſſion's phrenzy, 

But your tranſparent worth that rules my heart; 

*Tis not a love, bred on tumultuous ſenſe, 

That my ſoul approves, without examination 
And which, compoſed, alone, of blind deſires, | 

Languiſhes in joy, and dies upon fruition. 


Theſe opening verſes are, in truth, deceitful—They 
are well written, there is not one fault againſt the lan- 
guage, and they prove that Corneille was yet capable 
of writing with torce and purity, had he been more 
attentive to his ſubjects. In the mean time the critics 
of taſte and experience, truly judged that theſe excel- 
lent verſes were but the faſcinating harbingers of a clay- 
cold piece. If Pulcheria did really feel the affection 
ſhe profeſſed, her love deſerved not to affect the hearer. 
They perceived, however, tHat the poet ſpoke here, 
and not the princeſs, a fault into which Cornellle always 
fell. What princeſs would ever diſcloſe her affection, 
by ſaying that ©* Love languiſhed in favour, and died 
* upon fruition ?” What idea do not theſe verſes give 
of voluptuouſneſs, that Pulcheria ought not to be ac- 
ay with? At the ſame time Pulcheria only re- 
peats here. what, Viriate had ſaid in the tragedy of Ser- 
-FOrius. .. no. beg e | med ang: 

Ee ne ſont pas Jes ſens que mon amour conſulte— 
II trait des paſſions Pimpetoeux tumulte. 


| Theſe are not the ſenſes that my love confults— 
It hates the tumults of impure deſire. | 


There are in this verſe the beauties of juſt declamation, 
and of ſentiment that is truly pure. | 
7 This 
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This piece fell, for the ſame fault, as Otho. Three 
rivals contend for the hand of the niece of Otho ;. and 
here we ſee three pretenders to Pulcheria, There is no 
great intrigue, no conſiderable incident, and hardly one 
character, in which we are intereſted. There are ſome 
good verſes in Ocho, but this merit is wanting in Pul- 
cheria, They ſpeak of love in a manner, that would, 
if it were poſſible, diſguſt us with the paſhon. Why, 
in the name of common ſenſe, did Corneille perſiſt to 
treat on ſubjefts of love? His heroic comedy of Titus 
and Berenice, ſhould have taught him, that he was in- 
capable of writing on love; or rather, that he qught 
not to write more on any dramatic ſubject: ſolve ſene- 
ſcentem. He would needs introduce love, into every 
piece; and after Polyeuctes, it dwindled into mere con- 
tracts of marriage; chains of negociations, pending _ 
through five acts, on the intereſts of parties; or nice 
and ſubtle reaſonings on the rights of true lovers. In 
regard to ſtile, although he was the means of perfe&ing 
it in France, he grew worſe and worſe in that es 1 
every day. In the firſt ſcene of this piece, he ſays, 
Cieſt Thabitude A regner et Phorreur d'en dechoir 
The habit of reigning renders it tormenting to loſe - 
it. Ceſt un penchant flatteur qui fait des affuran- - 
« ces:” He is a friendly flatterer that gives aſſurances. 
Theſe are des hauts faits qui portent 2 grands pas a 
« Pempire :”—the high acts that lead ro empire; 
The old and decrepid Martian having recounted his 
intrigues to his daughter Juſtina, he ſays to her, 
Come, let us alſo talk of your's. C'eſt mon tour 
« Fecouter.” It is now my turn to liſten, The duti- 
ful and the good Juſtina tells him, how ſhe fell in love: 
« Et comment ſon imprudente ardeur prete à s va 
<« porer reſpecte ſa pudeur. And how her imprudent 
paſſion made her almoſt loſe reſpect for her chaſtity. 
They are inceſſantly making love to Pulcheria, who 
is fifty years of age. She loves a prince named Leon, 
and ſhe beſeeches a lady of her court to make love to 
Leon, to the end that ſhe, the empreſs, may diſengage 


herſelf: 3 
| 66 Qu'il 
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il ek fort cet amour! ſauve-m'en fi tu petit. 
4 Voi Leon, parle lui, derobe moi ſes vaux ;/ 
2 M'en faire un prompt larein, c 'elt me readre ſervice.” 


| a; = ardent is thy flame! oh, ſave me if 'you can 
See Leon, — ſpeak to him—ſttip me of my ory 


| Wicky commit the robbery, and do me ſervice, 


Such. verſes may be fit for a bad comedy, but ſuch ſen⸗ 
timents are altogether unworthy of tragedy. 7). 40 
But what ſhall we ſay of the wrinkled Martian, ena- 
moured of the old Pulcheria? The empreſs begins a 
very pleaſant converſation with him | in the fifth at. 


« On m'a dit que pour moi vous aviez 4 Pamoor 


Seigneur, ſerait - il vrai ? 


 4<MARTIAN. bb 
: Qui yous adit, madame? 


4 h 314-4 *PULCHERTE. 
. Vos ſervices, mes yeux.” “ 


I'm told that you've conceived a paſſion for ne. ** 
Ts it fo, my lord? | f 


MARTIAN. 
Who laid fo, wy 


'PV LC H E RT E. 
Your Aae, my _ 


To which the good man anſwers: © Quiil St one | 
< apres. Fetre rendu, qu en effet il languit, il ſoupire, 
* mais qu'enfin la . qu' en voit- ſur ſon viſage 
e eſt encor plus effet de VPamour que de age :?? That 
he is dying, almoſt giving up the ghoſt; that he lan- 
guiſhes and ſighs ; but that the langour ſhe ſees in his 

face, is more the effect of love than of age. 

am better pleaſed with, I know not what farce, in 
which an old man is ſcized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing before his en and who ſays to her, Ma- 
„ damoiſelle, 
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« damoiſelle, c'eſt d'amour que je touſſe. “ Madam, 
it is love that makes me ad 
F- think, without compariſon, that the Pradons, the 
Bonnecorſes, the Corras, the Danchets, never. made 
any thing, ſo low and ridiculous, as are all the latter 
pieces of Corneille, But I dare not ſay ſo, without 
roving it. 
Corfteille lamenting, in one of his letters, the ſucceſs 
of his rival, concludes by faying, wry 


- Hen * 
- 
** 


* ene. Kt la feats tendrefle «> echo ala mode.” 
| And n alone i is now in faſhion, _ 


Yes, the tenderneſs of Racine, the true 3 ten- 
derneſs, expreſſed in a ſtile equal to that of the fourth 
book of Virgil, and not a falſe, and a cold tenderneſs, 
badly and improperly expreſſed. 

Few people have remarked, that Racine, in treating 
jove ſubjects, has perfectly obſerved his Precept of 
* : 


« Qu? Achille aime autrement que "Tircis et :Philbite, 
«© Et que Pamour ſouvent de remords combattu, #3 | 
« Paraiſſe une faibleſſe, et non une vertu. 22 


That Achilles feels other love than Tireis and 
Philena—and that love, battling with remorſe, 
Appears a wweaRne/s often, not a . 


T he art of Mithridates, by the five . is Jia, 

a little ridiculous. An 61d man, jezlous of his chitdren, | 
is a true character of comedy; and the manner, in which 
he forces the ſecret from Monimia, is little and ignoble. 
He tells it afterwards to others, and nothin 18 more 
true or natural. But yet the foundation of the part 

is rich and noble. Mithridates is ſenſible of his faults, 
and reproaches himſelf for his weaknels with 1 


5 Quai? des rf class mains en les bebte. 
_— Pai * ſoin de m'armer contre tous les poiſons ? 

| 2 55 u par une lorgoe et penible indoſtrie, 
HDes plus mortels venins prevenir la furie ? 


A 


— — 
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* Ah! qu'il et mieux valy; plus ſage et plus heureur, 


b p . a + 41. 2 
Foy Et repouſſant les tfaits d'un amour dangereux, 

Ne pas laiſſer remplir d'ardeurs empoiſonnees | 
1 Un ccur dj a glace par le poid des ann tes. 


Why ? fearing, in the deareſt hands, a dagger, 
-Have I not arm'd myſelf againſt its poiſon ? x 4 

And, with great pains, at length, ſecured myſelf, 

From all the fury of en venomed men ? Aeg 

Oh! more politic and happy, had it been, 

Repulſing the attacks of dangerous love, 
From poiſonous and conflictiag paſſion t' have freed , -- 

A heart that's frozen with the cold of years. 


When a man reproaches himſelf, with ſo much force, 
and dignity, in a language ſo ſublime, and natural, we 
pardon, and forget his n 


Thus does Roxana treat herſellk· 
„ Ta pleures, Malbeureuſe! Ah! tu devais pleurer,, | 
„ Lorſque d'un vain defir à la perte pouſſce, _ | 
Nats; Tu congus de le voir la premiere penſee.” “/ 


© | You weep, unhappy one! Ah! thou deferve'lt to weep, ;, 
Since, ſtruck, to thy misfortune, with a vain defire, - © ---* 
Thou fancied'ſt to thyſelf that thou wert lou ll. 


We do not ſee, in theſe excellent works, * heroes, 
« who, entertain your gentle flames in their boſoms.““ 
A princeſs enamoured of reputation, who when ſhe 
* ſays-ſhe loves, is ſure of being beloved.“ There we 
do not hear any fulſome compliment, made more in 
the ſpirit of flattery, than of love.“ The abſence 
© of true lovers is not there eſteemed worſe than death 
or peſtilence. No hero ſavs there, as in Alcibiades, 
that when he has won the affections of a young heart, 
he has a hundred times proved, that a man can ex- 
* ult in the accompliſhment of his ends.“ Phedrus, 
in his admirable part, the chef d' aur e of human ge 
nius, and the eternal, tho' inimitable model of hat- 
ever is to be written in verſe. Phedrus more ſeverely 
reproaches himſelf, than the moſt auſtere W 


* 


we exclaim ve eng 
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could poſſibly have done. 17s thay then thar we ought 


to ſpeak of 455 or not to ſpeak of it at all. 


It is above all on e chat 


Ag - 
24 


% Eh! qui . un jour 7. dolour mins: | 

„% De Phedre, malgre {oi perfide, inceſtueuſe,  - - 

% D*un ſi juſte travail noblement Conn, 

«© Ne benira d'abord le fiecle fortune 
„ rendu plus fameuz par tes illuftres veilles, - 
2 W ta mia on Wen en warveilles,” | 


Who can the POP pangs of Phedrus las - ne 
rr injeges his Beſem erg 10 
d fail, alloniched at 2.ſcene ſo great. 
o praiſe the virtues of chat glorious ſtate, ' 
Where, ambitious of the fame their fathers won, ; 
The — deeds dæſcend from 8 1 


Theſe wondets were more affecting ng thn feen, How 
much are they deceived who ſay, and. labour ta prove, 

that Racine hath weakened the drama by His tender neſs; 
inſomuch that it is this tenderneſs alone, that hath- pu- 
rified the. theatre, infected, as it always was before, 
and almoſt always, indeed, after him, with falſe, cold, 
and ridiculous amours, that diſhonoured the moſt ſeri- 
ous ſubjects of antiquity. He that condemns the man- 
ner in hich Racine treats ſubjects of love, muſt alſo 
condemn the fourth book of Virgil. if there is any 
thing that we ean juſth blame in him, it is, that he has 
not always introduced thoſe grand traglcal emotions, 


_ thoſe whiflivinds of the ſoul, and ſtarts of whichithe 


paſñon is ſuſceptible. If he has not given all the vie. 
lence, we ought to reſt contented with the elegante of 
love. He only ſtrove to 2e, When it was in his 

power to have rn our hearts; and it muſt be granted, 
that he was generally feeble in the latter acts of his 
pieces. Such as he is, however, I believe him to be 
the moſt perfect of all our poets ; and, finte-his time, 
ſo difficult is the art, that we have hardly ſeen one good 
tragedy. There are, indeed, a few, ſince he lived, 
Wen the critics have diſcovered FERN 3 but be- ‚ 
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fore he wrote, we have not one piece, that is well writ- 
ten from the beginning to the end. The author of 
this commen has the greater right to aſſert this 
truth, becauſe he has had experience in the ſchool of 
tragedy; has felt its difficulties, and is forced to ac- 
knowledge, that he has himſelf Produced: nothing that 
he efteems to be above mediocrity. xx. 

Of thoſe who have painted love in ſtriking ann 
Racine hath not been ſingular in treating it almoſt at 
all times, as an unhappy and a tragical paſſion z, Quin- 


ault alſo in his Opera, believed it — to deſ- 
cribe it ſo. | 


Armide begins, by * to er Renaud, che 
of her ect: a 


Le vainquenr 4s Renand, 6 eee. un ke pear etre 


28 Sera digne de moi.” 180 50 
The conqueror'of Rensud, whoe'er he | thus . 
1 I 28 —_— * me. 


n 


: t 
* 


Sbe Wees him in foice of berſelf; ; ub "OR? vir= 
tue was not” ſufficient to controul it; nor could ſhe, 
though ſhe ſtrove, conceal it from 12 7 world. She 
called on batred co aſſiſt her: * 


1 . : 


ON Tan 28 Vedi haine implacable ! 
Sorten du gouffre 1 | 
„Ou vous faites regner une &ternelle horreur. 
1 Sauvez-moi de l'amour, rien n'eſt fi redoutable ; 
% Rende - moĩ mon corroux, rendeꝝ - moĩ ma fureur 
2 n a ennemi trop Rane” 
* Come; Wen hate! 
; Ariſe from thy golph of affright, 
Where thou reign'| in the horrors of night, 
And fave me from love, the diſpenſer of woe !— 
On my call, bid thy Furies await ; : 
My boſom with thy rage —— 
To dla! _ i aa 


There is even 4 FE in aki opera; for the hate 
that Armida invokes, ſays to. her: 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. F | * 
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» if ane ranks ee "A 
amour,” 


CY = #7 


_ 
$**28 


eb En NET xy - HOOD Ei. 
to ben m thee for e'er-to love, un 


So ſoon a5 Renaud regards himelf as <P SET 
mirrour which 1 eee derte himſelf, 
and FCA: 5592 1 1. 10 


_ « Ciel, quell hoyte de pannitre... ene 1 
"66 * Dans indigae Etat ou je ws „ 


\ 


# % * * 
1 Fir) þ Ps 
ST 3 
141180 7 46* R 1 4 * 
% 
: — 


Oh heaven !—what ſhame it is to Far 
Ina a character ſo unworthy ! 


He abandons his miſtreſs for his duty ini heſi- 
tation. The inſtances: of wanton immorality, that 
Boileau reproaches in Quinault, ate only to be found 


in the mouths of thoſe artful ned s who Fpogbure 
to the fall of Renaud. | 


If we examine the excellent operas of this: author, 
Armida, Roland, Atis, Theſcus, and Amadis, we 
ſhall find love to be deſcribed, as as tragical and unhappy, 
This is a truth that few of che critics. have diſcovered z 


becauſe, nothing is more rare, than for critics. to exar 
mine the works on which they decide. 


Is there any thing, for example, more truly noble 
and excellent than this verſe of dennen ok 


* * P A ehoiß la ie pour quite; ; bi 
* Pai pretendu marcher ſar les trates &Alcide, © | 
% Heureux, ſi j'avais Evite 

« Le charme trop fatal dont il fut enchante ! 
«« Son cœor neut gue trop de tendreſſe. 
Je ſuis z9mbe dans ſon malheur; | 
« Þ ai, mal imité ſa valeur, N 
ie auen e ſa D 


Glory, Ae my Ke oy 
And'frove to follow thn, Aleides led, 
Happy, if I deſcried, and fled | 
Iona The fatal charm, by, which the hero die. 
His tender heart knew ' noyght but Bhs. 
His fad misfortune is my fate 3 


* 
4 ? | rf? 2 
* isl = = n 
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His ſtrength I do not imitate; 
But well Pve caught his weakneſs, 


And does not Medea, herſelf, pay homage to the 
virtue ſhe determines to avoid, in the following well 
un e 505 2 


»Le deſtin de Medee eſt d'stre eriminelle, 
Mais ſon our 6rait ub pour vimer la vertu. - 


Medea's fate decrees 155 for a guilty wretch, 
And yet her heart was form'd to cheriſh virtue, 


We would refer our reader to M. Marmontel's poe- 
tical eſſay on Quinault, and the rules of tragedy. A 
work replete with taſte, argument, and ſcience. 

Theſe reflections might have been placed before any 
other piece as well as Pulcheria; but. they preſented 
themſelves here, and they diverted, for a moment, 
the author's attention, from that diſtreſſing anxiety, 
which he feels on re-publiſhing thoſe pieces that Cor- 
neille ought to have ſuppreſſed; which though they 
take nothing from the beauties and the excellencies of 
his good works, are yet difficult to be underſtood, and 
ranked as his. Rd 9% flea! Wisla 


* . 


IR — I "IT 
— 


S8 U RR E N A. 
WH GENERAL or Tus PART HANS, 1674 
QURESA is not a proper name, but a title of 


honour, a name of dignity ; and ſignified am 
the Parthians, what Ethmadoulet does among the Per- 
ſians, at this day. or the Grand · Vizir among the Turks. 
This miſtake reſembles that, in many of our on writ-⸗ 
tings, where they ſpeak: of an Azem, Grand- Vizir of 
the Ottoman · Porte, not knowing that the Vizir-Azem 
ſignifies the Grand- Vizir. But the miſtake is much 
more pardonable in Corneille, than in the hiſtorians; 
F 2 1 
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ſince the hiſtory of the Parthians is leſs known to us, 
than that of the modern Perſians and Turks. | 

The tragedy of Surena was performed at the latter 
end of 1674, and the beginning of 1675. The ſubject 
is, altogether, a love ſtory; and it ſhould ſeem, that 
| Corneille meant to enter the liſts againſt Racine. That 
great man had produced his Iphigenia. in the courſe of 
the ſame year 1674 ; and, I confeſs, that I muſt regard 
that piece, as the chef-&ezuvre of the drama, and ſu 
ſcribe to the beautiful verſe of Defpreaux: x 


„ Jamais Iphigenie en Aulide immolée, 4. 
Ne cofita tant de pleurs à la Grece aſſemblée fi 


, Que dans Pheureux ſpeRtacle à nos yeux etale, | 
« En a fait ſous ton nom verſer la champmele,” _ 


Not when, in Aulis, Iphigene was lad. 
Were Grecian tears of woe ſo amply paid ; | | 
As lately, in our theatres, have been, © 
When the ſad tale enrich'd the mimic ſcene. 
Would we behold true grandeur ? we may find it in 
Achilles, ſuch as it ought to be repreſented, elevated 
and impaſſioned, without bombaſt, and withoùt de- 
clamation. Would we behold true policy? the whole 
part of Ulyſſes is full of it; a perfect policy, uniformly 
founded on the love of his country, and the welfare of 
his people, wiſe and noble; never at variance with it- 
felf, but conſtantly adding to the dignity, and the ter- 
ror of the ſcene. 7 mmoredr is the model of the 
grand . pathetic ; and Iphigenia that of noble inter- 
eſting ſimplicity. Agamemnon is juſt what he ought 
to be. And what aſtile! It is the true, the very fub- 
lime. Mü bag ont 39 een ene ( 
9 Peter Corneille renounced the ſtage, 
which he ought to have done much ſooner. He ſur- 
vived this piece almoſt ten years, and was a witneſs of 
the deſerved ſucceſs of his rival; at the ſame time, that 
he had the conſolation, of ſeeing his former pieces re- 
preſented with applauſe continually new. To the beau- 
ties of his former pieces, we intreat our readers to re- 
DNL : +27" Rn 
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vert, where they may remark, that every ſentiment which 
is well conceived, is beautifully expreſſed, a few obſo- 
lete phraſes, and terms excepted ; that he never is ob- 


ſcure, high-flown, unintelligible, incorrect, feeble, and 


inſipid; but where he writes unſupported by the vi- 
gour, and the beauty of his ſubject. All that ever he 


_ expreſſed badly, deſerved not even to be printed. He 


wrote very unequally, but I am'not convinced that he 

poſſeſſed an unequal genius, as it is ſaid; becauſe, I 1 
ſee him always, both in his beſt, and his worſt pieces, 
adhere ſtrictly to the ſolidity of reaſon, to the ſtrength 
and the extent of ideas, almoſt always more attentive, 
and, ſeemingly, more inclined to diſcourſe, than to af- 


fect: full of reſources, and incidents, even in ſubjects 


the moſt ungrateful; but of reſources, often, I confeſs, 
little fitted for tragedy ; chooſing badly, as he did, 
every ſubject after CEdipus. Inventing intrigues, but 
intrigues little, cold, inſipid, and lifeleſs ; uſing a bad 
ſtile, becauſe he wrote with rapidity, and ſtriving even 
to deceive himſelf, in his latter, pieces, His great me- 
rit is, that he found France vulgar, groſs, and igno- 
rant; without genius, and without taſte, at the time 
of the firſt repreſentation of the Cid, and that he en- 
lightened and refined it. I advance this, becauſe the 
genius, thac prevails in the theatre, is a faithful image 
of the genius of the nation. So that we, not only, are 
indebted. to Corneille for tragedy and comedy, but we 
alſo are obliged to him for the art of thinking. 

He did not poſſeſs the pathetic of the Greek ſtage, 


not having ever given us an idea of it but in the laſt act 


of Rhodogune. The winding up of that act appears to 
me, with all its faults, to be infinitely ſuperior to every 
thing, that we admire in Greece. The cataſtrophe of . 
the fifth act of Athalia is in the ſame great taſte, but it 
muſt be owned that the latter acts of his other pieces, 
without exception, are bare, tattered, and weak, in.com- 
pariſon with theſe, If you except theſe two affecting 
ſcenes, our French tragedies have been too often the 
recital of dialogues, more than the exhibition of pathe- 
tic actions. It is here, that we are principally deficient : 

 & but 


but with this fault, and ſome others to which the ne- 
ceſſity of winding a plot into five acts, ſubjects the 
poet; I aſſert that the French Drama is ſuperior to 
that of all other nations, ancient and modern. This art 
is abſolutely neceſſary in a great city ſuch as Paris; yet 
before Corneille it did not exiſt, and after Racine it 
appears impoſſible that it ſhould grow better. . 

It is not more eaſy to make a commentary on the 
piece of Surena, than on Ageſilaus, Attila, Pulche- 
ria, Perthatites, Titus, and Berenice, the Golden 
Fleece, or Theodore. If I have made ſome reflections 
upon Otho, it is, in effect, owing to thoſe. fine verſes, 

with which the firſt ſcene. is enriched, and which, in 
ſome degree, ſupport the commentator in his ungrateful 
and uncouth taſk. I ſhall conclude by ſaying that we 

ought not to examine any work that - poſſeſſes not a 
mixture of beauties and faults; to the end that we may 
teach youth to avoid the one, and imitate the other; 
but for pieces, as badly invented as they are poorly 
written, where the innumerable faults cannot be over- 
ballanced by the excellencies cf only one ſcene, it is 
totally uſeleſs to comment on what we cannot read. 

I ſhall only add one obſervation. here, which I have 
often before hinted ;—the older that Corneille grew, the 
more did he perſiſt in treating ſubjects of love, and en- 
raged and piqued at ſucceeding ſo ill he complained, 
* That tenderneſs alone was now the mode.” Age, 
in common, diſdains the weakneſſes that it is no more 
capable of entertaining. The genius contracts a ſevere 
ſolidity, which extends even to rudeneſs z but Cor- 
neille, on the contrary, introduced into his latter works, 
more gallantry than ever. And what gallantry ! per- 
haps he wiſhed to enter the liſts againſt Racine, in 
whom he perceived, though againſt his will, that pro- 
digious ſuperiority, in this difficult art, which rendered 
the paſſion ſo noble, ſo tragical and fo intereſting, 
He ſaid—** Phat neither Otho nor Surena were un- 
„ worthy younger brothers of  Cinna.”— They were 
held, however, as very unworthy brothers. Pacorus 
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and Euridice, Palmis and the Surena, ſpeak of love as 
the rabble of Paris doo. 


: 


« Si le merite eſt grand; l'eſtime eſt un peu forte, 
«« Vous la pardonnerez A l'amour qui m'em porte. 
« Comme vous le forcez a ſe trop expliquer, 

4 S'i manque de reſpe&t vous Pen faites Manquer, 
« Il eft fi naturel d&eſtimer ce qu'on aime, 
40 Nin voudrait que partout on Peftimat de meme. 
« Et la pente eſt fi doace/a vanter ce qu'il vaut 
1 Que jamais on ne craint de l'elever trop haut.“ 


When our merit's great, we do eſteem our merits:— 
You'l pardon me, in the conflict I endure, 

If, as you force me to be ſo explicit, 

I ſhould want reſpect - you are the only cauſe, — 

It is ſo natural to eſteem what we approve ; 

That, above all, we do eſteem ourſelves; _ 

And, ſo great the bliſs, of praiſing what we love, 
That we ne'er fear exalting it over high, 


It is in this ridiculous ſtile that Corneille made love, 
in his laſt twenty tragedies, and even in ſome of his 
former ones. He that does not perceive this fault is 
deſtitute of all taſte; and he that attempts to juſtify it, 
wilfully deceives himſelf.— Thoſe who charge it as a 
crime upon me, for being ſo ſevere, have forced me to 
be juſt, and not to ſoften nor palliate a ſingle truth, 1 
owe nothing to thoſe who are prejudiced againſt me, 
nor am [ accountable to any perſon for what I have 
done, for the deſcendant of Corneille, and for what I 
have done, to pleaſe my own taſte. 'I know better to 
prize the true beauties of this great genius than thoſe 
do, who affect to love his faults. I feel from the heart 
every excellency of his pen: but they ſhall not impoſe 
on me ſilence, of any kind, on that which appears to 
me defective. | 5 at, 

My motto has always been, * Fari quz ſentiat.“ 
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, e ee eee = 8 
Or THOMAS CORNEILLE, 1672. 


A GREAT many lovers of the drama, having 
demanded of me the reaſon of joining, to the 
works of Peter Corneille, the Ariane and the Eſſex of 
Thomas Corneille his brother, accompanied alſo by 
commentaries, I cannot refuſe to ſatisfy them. 
Thomas Corneille was a younger brother of Peter's 
by almoſt twenty years. He produced thirty-three 
dramatic pieces as well as his brother. They were not 
all fortunate; but, Ariane had--prodigious ſucceſs in 
1672, and almoſt balanced, in reputation, the Bajazet 
of Racine, which was performed at the ſame time: al- 
though aſſuredly Ariane did not approach near to Ba- 
Jazet in excellence, yet the ſubject was happy. Men, 
ingrateful as they are, at all times intereſt themſelves 
in the misfortune of a tender female, abandoned by 
an ingrate. And women, who diſcover their own por- 
traits in this picture, weep for themſelves. NOT 
Hardly one perſon examines, during the repreſen- 
tation of a .piece, whether it is well compoſed, , and 
well written or not. He is affected. he has been pleaſ- 
ed during the hour the pleaſure itſelf is rare, and the 


ſcrutiny is left to the connoiſſeur. 


They aſſert in the Bibliotheque des Theatres,” 
that Ariane was written in forty days. I am not aſto- 
niſhed at this rapidity, in a man accuſtomed to verſifi- 
cation, and who was full of his ſubject. It is poſſible, 
to proceed very haſtily when a man permits proſaic 


verſes to _ him, and ſacrifices all his characters to 
one alone. 


his piece is in the liſt of plays, that are 
performed frequently becauſe an actreſs wiſhes to diſ- 
tinguiſh herſelt in a part capable, in the language of 

; | the 
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the theatre, of being made much of. The ſituation is 
truly affecting. A woman who had done all for The- 
ſeus ; who ſnatched him from the greateſt peril; wo 
ſacrificed herſelf for him; who believed that ſhe was 
beloved, and who deſerved: to be fo ; who ſaw herſelf 
betrayed by her ſiſter, and abandoned by her lover; is 
one of the moſt happy ſubjects of antiquity. Ir is 
much more intereſting than the Dido of Virgil; for 
Dido did much leſs for ÆEneas, and ſhe is not betrayed 
by her ſiſter ;. ſhe did not experience his * and 
there is not, perhaps, to be found a juſt cauſe for her 
conflicting rage. 7 | 

It is needleſs to add, that this ſubject pleaſed infinite- 
ly more than that of Medea. A poiſoner and a mur- 
derer could not affect ſuch hearts and ſpirits as were 
finely formed. | | 

Thomas Corneille was more happy in the choice of 
this ſubje& than his brother had been, in any of his, 
after Rhodogune, but I think that Peter Corneille, 
would have painted the part of Ariane better than his 
brother. We may remark, on reading this tragedy, 
that he has fewer ſoleciſms and abſurdities, than are to 
be found in the latter productions of Peter Corneille. 
The younger brother had not the force and the profound 
genius of the elder, but he ſpoke his language with 
more purity, though with more weakneſs. He was be- 
ſides, a man of very great merit, and of vaſt literature; 
and, if you except Racine, to whom there can be no 
compariſon, he was the only man of his time, worthy 
of ſtanding next to his brother. 
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Taz EAN L. o EKS SE X. 
Or "THOMAS. CORNELLLLY, hk. 


"HE death of the Furl of Eger hes dern the 
ſubject of ſome tragedies in France, as well as in 


England. La Calprenede was the firſt who introduced 


this ſubject on the ſtage in 1032. His piece had great 


ſucceſs. The Abbe Boyer, a long time after, treated 
the ſame ſubject differently, in 1672. His piece was 
more regular, but it was cold, and it periſhed, Tho- 
mas Corneille gave his tragedy of the Eatl of Effex in 


1678. It is the only one of them which is performed 
at times now. Neither of theſe three authors attached 
themſelves cloſely to the hiſtory. | 


\ Piftoribus atv) bene 
Woidlide audendi e fuit æqua poteſtas. 


But this liberty hath its boundary, as hath indeed 89 


other ſpecies of liberty. It will not be amiſs to give, 


in this place, a ſhort recital of that event. 


Elizabeth, Queen of England, who reigned with 
much prudence and proſperity, formed for the baſis 
of her conduct, after ſhe was ſettled on the throne, the 
deſign of living unmarried, and of never ſubmitting 
to a lover. She loved to pleaſe, and ſhe was not inſen- 
ſible of pleaſure. Robert Dudley, ſon to the Duke of 
Northumberland, inſpired her, of a ſudden, with an 


inclination towards him, and he was eſteemed for a time, 


an avowed favourite, without being a happy lover. 
The Earl of Leiceſter ſucceeded in favour to Dudley, 


and in fine, after the death of Leiceſter, Robert D*Ev- 


reux, Earl of Eſſex, was in her good graces. He was 
ſon to the Earl of Eſſex, and created, by the Queen, 
Earl-Marſhal of Ireland. This family was Originally 


from 


1 
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from Normandy, as the name D*Evreux fully teſtifies. 
It takes it's riſe from the town of Evreux, which, ori- 
ginally, belonged to this houſe, It had been created 
an earldom by Richard I. Duke of Normandy, for one 
of his ſons, named Robert, archbiſhop of Rouen, who 
deing an archbiſhop, married himſelf ſolemnly to a 
named Herleve. Of this marriage, which cour- 
teſy approved of, was born a daughter, who carried the 
Earldom of Evreux into the houſe of Montfort. Phi- 
lip-Auguſtus acquired Evreux in 1200 by negociation; 
the Earldom was added to the crowr, and afterwards 
ceded, in full propriety, in 1651, by Lovis XIV. to 
the houſe of the Tour d*Auverne de Bouillon.“ The 
houſe of E ſſex was deſcended from a ſubaltern officer, a 
native of Evreux, who followed William the baſtard, to 
the conqueſt of England, and who took the name of 
the town where he was born : never did Evreux belon 
to this family, as ſome people have believed. The firſt 
of this houſe who was Earl of Eſſex, was Walter D*Ev- 
reux, father to the favourite of Elizabeth; and this 
favourite, named William, left a ſon, who was 
unfortunate, and in whom the houſe became extindt. 
This trifling obſervation is only for thoſe who love 
hiſtorical reſearches, and has no relation to the tragedy 
which we now examine. Ya gem 
The young William, Earl of Eſſex, who makes the 
ſubject of the piece, being one day preſented to the 
Queen, as ſhe was going to walk in the garden, he ſaw 
a place in the paſſage full of dirt, and pulling from his 
ſhoulders a very fine cloak embroidered with gold, he 
threw it on the ground, and ſpread it beneath the feer 
of the Queen. She was ſtruck with this piece of gal- 
lantry. He who had performed it was of a noble and 
SED figure, and appeared in the court with much 
plendour. The Queen, fifty-eight years old, conceiv- 
ed a paſſion for him, which her age ſheltered her from 
the ſuſpicion of. He was as remarkable for his cou- 
rage and towering ſpirit, as for his elegant mien. He 
requeſted permiſſion to go and conquer, at his on 
erxpence, 
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expence, a canton of Ireland; and he ſignalized him- 
ſelf, frequently, as a volunteer. He revived the an- 
cient ſpirit of chivalry, carrying always in his bonnet, 
a glove of the queen Elizabeth. It was he, who com- 
manding the Engliſh troops at the ſiege of Rouen, pro- 
poſed a duel to the Admiral de Villars-Brancas, who 
defended the place, in order to prove, ſaid he, in his 
cartel, that his miſtreſs was more beautiful than the 
Admiral's. He could not mean any other lady, by 
this, than the queen Elizabeth, whoſe age, and extra- 
vagant noſe were not the moſt powerful charms. Ihe 
Admiral anſwered, that he cared very little, whether 
his miſtreſs was beautiful, or ugly ; but he would take 
care to prevent him from entering Rouen. He de- 
0009 the place very well, and made the other his 
corn. 62 wird 
The queen made him great Maſter of Artillery, gave 
to him the order of the garter, and introduced him into 
her privy counſel, He poſſeſſed, for ſome time, great 
credit; but he never performed any memorable action; 
and when in 1599, he went to Ireland againſt the re- 
bels, at the head of an army of 20,c00 men, he per- 
mitted this army to waſte away, and periſh, which 
ought to have ſubdued Ireland, only by making its ap- 
pearance. Obliged to give an account of ſo bad a 
conduct, before the council, he only anſwered by gaſ- 
conades, that would hardly have been tolerated after 
a happy campaign. The queen, who had till ſome 
reſpect for him, contented herſelf with removing him 
from the council-board,. ſuſpending the exerciſe of his 
other dignities, and forbidding him the court. She was 
ſixty- eight years of age, and it is ridiculous to imagine, 
that love had the leaſt ſhare in this adveature. The 
Earl conſpired unworthily againſt his benefactreſs, but 
the conſpiracy. was that of a man, without judgment, 
He believed that James king of Scotland, the natural 
heir of Elizabeth, might be able to protect him, and 
come to dethrone the queen. He flattered himſelf that 
he had a party in London. We ſre him in the ſtreets, 
followed by ſome inſenſible people, attached to his for- 


tune, 
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tune, trying, in vain, to ſtir up the le. They 
ſoized him, and others of his accomplices ; he was con- 
demned, and executed, agreeable to the laws, without 
being lamented by one perſon, They pretend that he 
ve a devotee in priſon, and that a miſerable preach- 
preſby terian, having perſuaded him that he would 
be damned, if he did not accuſe, all choſe. that were con- 
cerned with him in the crime, he was peaks. enough 
to be thein accuſer, and to diſhonour, by that means, 
the end of his life. The affection which Elizabeth had 
entertained for _— before, and which ſhe had enter- 
tained, in truth, unworthily, ſerved as a pretext 
for ſubjects both t 1 the romance, and the tragedy- wri- 
ters. They pretend, that ſhe heſitated to figh the order 
for his execution, when condemned by the peers of the 
kingdom to die. It is certain, that ſhe did ſigm ir; 
nothing is more truly proved, and Us ane . 1 
MOTELS and tragedies. CE 
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0 A, | DETRACTOR or Fonntu 
SINCE 1 e this edicina, |? there hath fallen 
into the hands of the Editor, I know not what beok, 

intituled “ Reflexions morales, politiques, hiſtoriques, 
set litteraires ſur le theatre, without the author's 
name, but printed at Avignon, by Marc Chaye, Prin- 
der and bookſeller. 

The author appears to be one of thoſe fanatics, who 
heats after a time, to erect the creſt, and declare them - 
ſelves the enemies of kings, laws, cuſtoms, and arts. 
This man puſhed his 7 5 ſo far, as to treat Cor- 
neille with impiety. He ſays, that the continued pa- 
rallel, which Corneille draws. between the god and 


»An Edition in quarto of the works of Corneille, with the 
commentaries of Mr. de Voltaire. 


men, 


the ignorant, the eternal father; and the other, who 
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men, makes all the ſublime of his pieces. He anathe- 
matiſes the beautiful verſes, | that Cornelia, on the 
death of Pompey, addreſſes to the aſhes of her huf- 
ain bass r ane no v baron 


. , 
> > Oi — : 
«ea + — 0 


Aan m ct bn olga med 
Oni, je jure des dieux, la puiſſance ſuptrẽme, ng a 
Et pour dire encor plus, je jure par vous mme, 1 
Car vous tes plus cher à ce cœür afftige, n 
n eee . man G3 #4001132 
Tes, I fear by the ſupreme puiſſanee of the godz, © 
We art the deareſt god of my idolatry, r.. 


And behold how this man expreſſes himſelf, WHT: 1 

Jo place the aſhes of her huſband, above the 
« puiſſance of the gods, whom ſhe adored, is moſt 
<«, falſe, and inſenſible. This ſentiment, twiſted and 
„ turned, is repeated a thouſand times in the tragedies 


<« of Corneille. The fool, who called himſelf, among 


40 9 that he was Jupiter, never ſpoke more fool- 
« 1 ly.“ i 15 ak | 
It is worth while to diſcover who is the fool here; 
whether. it is the great Corneille, or his detractor ? 
This poor man did net conceive, that “ to ſay more,” 
did not ſignify, and could not ſignify that the remains 
of Pompey were exalted above the divinity, but that the 
remains of her huſband were dearer to Cornelia, than 
the gods who had not ſuccoured Pompey. This fen- 
timent, which flowed from the exceſs of grief, never 
before diſpleaſed any perſon, Does the detractor pre- 
tend, that a man ought upon the theatre, devoutly to 
adore” Jupiter and Venus? What does he pretend? 
What does he want? And what man like Corneille, or 


of his merits, impoſes on, the ignorant? Let us leave 


this miſerable compiler of ignorant declamations. The 


contempt which we have for him, is equal to the reſpect 
- which he has for the great Corneille. '- 3... CONT. A116? 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY:* 
Te Mu: D A'EB'M BERT. 


ad SECRETARY. To, THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY, MEMBER. OF THE Kane, 
I „er e een, . e 


55 the Fai of the e of Don Pedro. = 
py we. i d ao dase dere 


pb jog the ier of geometry With the 
pirit of Ret The French Academy did, well in 
8 you. their perpetual ſecretary, and in paying 
that 2 to your mathematical genius, which was 
otherwiſe due to your fine taſte and true eloquence. 
They have ju 85 of you as the Academy of ſciences 
have jag the Marquis de Condorcet; and the 
Na have therefore, found the greateſt realon, to 
look an theſe tg as reſpectable aſſociationg. You. 
Rad) choſe times when the great philoſophers of Greece 
ught the principles of eloquence and dramatic poetry. 
ermit me, Sir, to dedicate to you the tragedy of my 
friend, who being now far diſtant from Frange, can- 
not have the bopour of preſentir 8 it to you himſelf, If 
| place your name at the head of this piece, I ſhall ex- 
pect to ſee it aſſume an air of true Nane corrected . 
under your hand, and cleared alike of the obſolete and 
the common 6 * 
The young author Finiſhed it under my eye, in the 
ſpace of a month, at a little village far from all aſſiſt- 


* We have bebt this and the following Eaay, though not 

the bo POE of M. de Voltaire, as he has thought proper to ad. 
it them into his works, in the N pa we he has Jen” on the 
gry of Don Pedro: #111 
See the hitorieal/ and critical diſcourſe that follows. 2441 


{ 11G q ance, 
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ance, and where he was only et by the idea of 
1 


Ut caneret paucis ignoto in pulvere verum. 


There is no point of ambition in giving this piece to 
the theatre. He is ſenſible, that it is no more than a 
ſteteb, but the likeneſſes, be hopes, are juſt. It is, 
therefore, that he preſents it to men of taſte. He told 
me moreover, that fucceſs in the repreſentation de- 
pended totally on the actor or actreſs; but that in the 
Cloſet, it depended on the equitable and ſtrict criticiſm 
of a judge and writer, ſuch as you. He knew, that a. 
man of taſte, at this day, would neither tolerate a high- 
. flown declamation of rhetoric, nor a nauſeous declara- 
tion of love to the princeſs; much leſs would he ſuffer: 
thoſe inſipid barbarities in Gothic attire, which diſtract 
the ear, without ever ſpeaking to the judgement or the 
heart, two things that can never be ſeparated. | 
He deſpaired to be found ſo correct as the Academy 
exaQts, or ſo intereſting as the boxes may deſire. He 
does not deny the difficulty that he found in compoſin 
a piece with characters joined to intrigue, and the ſtill 
ter difficulty of compoſing it in verſe. For, poetry, 
ir, in the modern languages, being deprived of that 
harmonious meaſure which it had in the only two good 
languages of antiquity, can only be ſupported by the | 
continued purity of ſtile. 
We often repeat, together with theſe two lines of 
Boileau, that they ought to be the model and the rule 
for each man who ſpeaks, or who writes. 
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Fans la langue, en un mot, l'auteur le plus divin, | 
„ Eſt toujours quoi qui'l faſſe, un mechant cerivain.” 
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When language fails, the ' tho' divine 
But lamely rounds the 9 and the line, we 
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And we attribute to the default of our, language, not. 
only the ſoleciſms and the barbariſms with which the 
3 is infected, but — the N dhe! impro- 
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priety, the inſufficiency, the exaggeration, drineſs and 
ſeverity, the lowneſs, bombaſt and incoherence of our 
expreſſions. He that does not uniformly avoid all theſe 
e ene will never be accounted among our | 


PI It. is not for the une of inſtructing the public in 
the art of writing tolerably in French verſe, that I 
preſume to offer his work to the Academy, by dedicat- 
ing it to you. I have already publiſhed a few examples 
for that purpoſe, which were preſented to theſe Judges, 
but which the public rarely read. : 
I demand for the young author, the judgments of all 
ie AO who have aſſiduouſly cultivated our 
va I begin with the Philoſopher, who hath 
_ o true and ſo eloquent a deſcription of the human 
body, and who knows the moral as well as he hath ob- 
ſerved the phyſical man. | 
I wiſh for the judgment of that acute Philoſopher, 
who hath diſcovered the origin of our ideas, without 
loſing ſight of our ſenſibility. 
- I wiſh for the judgment of the author of the Siege of 
Calais, who hath communicated his. enthuſiaſm to the 
world, and who having himſelf compoſed a tragedy of 
Don Pedro, ought to regard my friend as himſelf, and, 
not as his rival. | 
| wiſh for the judgment of the FE of Sparticus, 
who hath revenged humanity in this piece, replete as it 
is, with beauties worthy of the great Corneille, For 
true fame is acquired from the approbation of maſters 
of the art. You have ſaid, that, rarely, a lover of an 
art, reaſons with ſo much propriety upon it, as an ar- 
tilt *®, For my own part, I have always ſeen, that ar- 
tiſts only rendered ſtriet juſtice to one another when 
they were not envious, | 


„ C'eſt aux eſprits bien faits 
% A voir la vertu pleine en ſe moindres effets, . 
2 CW d'eux ſeuls qu'on. gen la W yOu 4. 


FAY In his « Eſſai ſor les gens des ke as 
+ AR 5th of . The Horaces by Corneille. 
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'Tis given alone to ſpirits, finely, formd 
To ſee full virtue, in its leaſt effects, 
And ſuch alone can reuder true applauſe. 


And 1 declare, for my own part, I would prefer the 


ſingle approbation of him, who hath revived the ſtile 
of Racine in Melania, than to fee myſclf applauded for 
a month by the common followers of a theatre. 

I preſent the tragedy of Don Pedro to the Acade- 
mician, who hath ſpoken ſo worthily of Bellifarius in 


his admirable fifteenth chapter, celebrated alike for vir- 


tue the moſt pure, as for eloquence the moſt true, and 
which all the princes ought to ſtudy for their inſtruc- 
tion, and for our happineſs. I ſubmit it to the wiſe 
criticiſms. of thoſe, who in the diſcourſes, honoured 


with the 1 of the Academy, have eſtimated With 
e, 


ſo much taſte, the merits of the great men who ſhone in 
the age of Lewis the XIVth. I reſt it entirely on the 


deciſion of the celebrated author of the Poem on Faint- _ 


ing, who alone hath given us the true rules of that en- 
chanting art, and who knows it, himſelf, as intimately 
as he does that of poeſy. 1 * 

| preſent it to the tranſlator of Virgil, who alone of 
all who have attempted, is worthy to tranſlate it. 
To the illuſtrious author of the Scalons, ſo ſuperior to 
Thomſon, and his ſubject. All irrefragable judges in 
the art of poetry, ſo little underſtood, and who have 


been proclaimed to live for ever in the temple of fame, 


by the voice even of envy itſelf. | 
I Fam. perſuaded, that the young man, who hath in- 
troduced Don Pedro; and. Guelclin, into the drama, 


I may. venture to ſay boldly, that I nave not ſeen a piece. better, 
written than Melania. This metit rare as it is, hath been diſcovered 
by ſtrangers who learn our language by its principles and uſage. The 


heir of the greateſt monarchy of our hemiſphere, was aſtoniſhed ' 


that he could not underſtand without difficulty, the jargon of ſome 
of our modern authors, while he underſtood with as much pleaſure 
as facility, this piece of Meiania : the approbation of Fenelen, 
hath given the moſt honourable teſtimony to its merit. He has writ- 


ten with taſte what Lewis the XLVib atchieved by a noble love of 


glory. by | 
| 8 2 will 


2 . 8 
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will prefer to the paſſing applauſe of the pit, the deli- 
berate approbation of an officer, as well inſtructed in 
this art, as in that of war; who having made the cele. 
brated conſtable of Bourbon; and the more celebrated 
Chevalier Bayard ſpeak ſo nobly, hath given a cau- 
tion to our author, that he ought not to expoſe his 
piece over haſtily on the theatre, 4.5 94.4 
He wiſhes, without doubt, to be judged by the 
Painter of Francis I, ſo much the more, as this learn- 
ed and profound hiſtorian knows better than any one, 
whether he may with propriety call king Charles V. 
aftive z and Henry de Tranſtamare, cruel. 
I wait the opinion of the two Academicians, philo- 
ſophers, your worthy companions *, Who have con- 
founded with cowards and fools, accuſers and infor- 
mers, by an anſwer as energetic as it is wiſe and deli- 
cate, and who know to judge as well as they do to 
write. 19.2] | 
_ Behold; Sir, the Areopagus of which you' are the 
organ, and by which I would wiſh to be condemned, 
or abſolved, if ever I ventured, in my turn, tot write a 
tragedy, at a time when theatrical ſubjects ſeem to be 
exhauſted. At a time when the public is diſguſted 
with all theſe pleaſures, which paſs like their affec- 
tions. At a time when the dramatic art is almoſt an- 
nihilated in France, after its vigorous career in the age 
of Lewis XIV. and when it ſeems to be totally ſacri- 
ficed to a ſong, as it was in Italy after the age of 

Medecis. | | | 

| I may ſpeak of you almoſt as Horace did: 


1 plotius et Varius, Mzcenas, Virgiliuſque | 
« Valgius et probet hæc Octavius, optimus atque 
*« Fuſcus, ct hc utinam viſcorum laudet uterque, &c.” 


N. B. There hath fallen into our hands, a ſhort time ago, 
an anſwer of M. L' Abbé Arnaud, to I know nor what pretended 
denounciation of I know not what pretended Theologician, befote 
I know not what pretended Tribunal. This anſwer appears to me, 
much ſuperior to all the polemical works of the otber Arnaud. 


G 2 Bchold, 
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Behold, if you pleaſe, how Horace places Virgil by 
the ſide of Mæcenas. The ſame ſentiment warmed 
| Ovid amidſt the ice that covered the borders of the 
Euxine bridge, when in his laſt elegy “ De Ponte,” 
he attempted to make one of thoſe miſcrable malignant 
creatures aſhamed. of himſelf, who inſult thoſe whom 
they believe to be unfortunate, and who are even cow- 
ardly enough to calumniate-their fellow citizens on the 
point of ſtepping into the grave. | 

Why does Ovid in this elegy, call on the good wri- 
ters of every ſpecies of the art ? Becauſe he conſoles 
himſelf with the ſuffrage of Cotta, Meſſala, and Tuſ- 
cus, Marius and Gracchus, Varus, and the others whoſe 
names he conſecrates to immortality, Becauſe it in- 
ſpires good-will towards him in the breaſt of every 
honeſt man, and deteſtation of a retailer in detrac- 
„ £3 is 5 | it tag 
Ihe firſt of the Italian poets, and perhaps of the 

whole world, Arioſto *, recounts! in his forty-fixth 
canto, all the men of letters of his time, for whom he 
ſaid he wrote, and not for the multitude. He named 
ten times more tian I have in contemplation ; and Italy 
did not furniſh a lift too long. He forgot not the il- 
luſtcious ladies whoſe ſuffrage was ſo dear to him. 

Boileau, that great maſter in the difficult art of 
French poetry. Boileau, Jeſs: gallant than Arioſto, 
ſays in his beautiful epiſtle to his friend, the inimitable 
Wie a 162 


« Et qu'importe à nos vers que Perrin les admire, 

% Que Iauteur de Jonas s'empreſſe ꝓour le- lire? 
« Paurvu qu'ils ſachent plaire au plus puiſſant de rois ? 
% Qu'a Chantilli Conde les life quelque fois; ah, 

„Qu Enguien en ſoit touche, que Colbert et Vivene, 
„Que la Rechefoucavlt, Marſil.ac et Pompone ; 
«© Et cent autres qu'i:e je ne puis faire entrer, 

A leurs traits delicats ſe laiſſent penecrer,” 


fe is hardly knowa in France, but by the very inſipid tranſ- 
Jations we have in proſe, He is the maſter of Taſſo, and of Fon- 
taine, . . Y0res is 1 9 


What 
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What does it boot, that Perrin loves our verſe; 

And the weak Cor ra's eager to rehearſe? 

Sisce the moſt puiſſant king admires our rhimes, 
And Conde's ſelf peruſes them at times; 

Since Enguien's touch'd, ſince Colbert, and Vivone, 
Since Rochefoucault, Marſillac-acd Pompone; 
And thouſands more, whoſe names I need not tell, 
With fine wrought feelings, love our verſes well. _ 


I confeſs-that I love better the © Mæcenas Virgili- 
« uſque” in Horace, than the * le plus puiſſant de 
„Rois“ in Boileau, becauſe it is more beautiful, and, 
in my opinion, more becoming to place Virgil and the 
firſt mĩiniſter of the empire in the ſame line, and ſhews 
more true taſte than there is in preferring the ſuffrage 
of Lewis XIV. and the great Conde to that of the 
Corras and the Perrins, which produces no great effect. 
But in fine, aro you ſee that from Horace to Boileau, 
a great part of our good ſtrove only to pleaſe men 

of. e ideas. N 7 1 7 

Since Boileau deſired, with ſo much ardour, the a ap- 
probation of the immortal Colbert, why ſhall we not 
labour to deſerve that of a man who has begun his 
miniſtry better than he, who is much more intimate 
with the arts which we cultivate, and whoſe friendſhip 
has been ſo valuable to you, for a length of time, as 
indeed it is to all who have the honour of knowing t. 
Why ſhould we not be ambirious of gaining the ap- 
. probation of thoſe who have rendered effential ſervices 
to their country; be it by a neceſſary peace; be it 
by a glorious war; or by a merit leſs brilliant, but not 
leſs uſeful, as ambaſſadors, or in the neceſſary depart- 
ments of adminiſtration. 

If the ſame Boileau laboured to pleaſe the Rochefou- 
caults of his age, are we to blame in wiſhing for the ap- 
probation. of men, who do, at this day, as much hondur 
to their country as did that name? at leaſt if we are 
not altogether unworthy of occupying one moment of 
their leiſures. 

Is there a man of letters in France who! would not 


think himſelf much honoured by the Are of two 
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of your compatriots, one of whom appears to have 
recalled the age of Medecis in culling the. lowers of 
Parnaſſus, without quitting his ſeat in the Vatican; and 
the other in a line not lefs illuſtrious, is at all times the 
favourite of the Muſes and the Graces, when he ſpeaks 
in our aſſemblies, and when he ſpeaks in his works f it 
is in this ſenſe that Horace hath „ 


195 un en placuiſſe Unis non ultima | ns ft. 


eG fay, in the ſame amet, to a man of a Wer 
name, the author of a very learned book on public fe- 
licity © my friend ought to be moſt happy if you do 
not diſapprove of Don Pedro. It is yours to judge "of 
kings and conſtables. I ſpeak to you of it, as to a 
magiſtrate, aſſociated in the Academy. Vou may be 
one day charged with the care of that public 2 

I hall yet add, that the divine Arioſto, did not con- 
fine himſelf to name only thoſe of his on time, who 
had done honour to Italy, and for whom he wrote. He 
named the illuſtrious Julia de Gonzague, and the im- 
mortal wife of the Marquis de Peſcara, and the prin- 


ceſſes" of the houſe of Eſt and of Melateſta, Borgia, 


Sforces, Trivulces; and; above all, the ladies celebrated | 
alone by their genius, their taſte, and their talents. It 
Wight be done in France, if we poſſeſſed an Arioſto. 
I would name to you more than one lady, whoſe ſuff- 
rage ought. to decide with you the merit of a piece, if 
1 did nor fear to expoſe their merit, and their modeſty, 
to the farcaſms of certain groſs pedants, who have nei- 
ther the one, nor the other; or of ſome futile petit- 
maitres, who attempt to rgrcule and turn all virtue 
into a joke. | 

If any detractor ſhould gay, thi I have been laviſh 
of my'praiſe, on thoſe whom 1 have taken as my jud- 
ges, to render them favourable to me, I anſwer to the 
aſſertion, that J confirm the praiſe if my friend ſhould 
be condemned. I demand for him a Ans and not 


a panes yrie. | 
Me The 
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The detractors may ſay, that my friend is not-ſo 
young, but I will not ſnew them the extract of his bap- 
tiſm. They wiſh to diſcover his name, for it is a vet7 
great pleaſure to ſatyrize people perſonally ; but his 
name would neither render the piece better nor worſe. 
Lours is now moſt dear to us, Sir, as you have ren- 
dered it illuſtrious, and, after your friendſhip, your 
works are the greateſt pleaſure of my life. Be pleaſed 
to accept, or, at leaſt, to pardon this Addreſs. 
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The TRAGEDY. of DON PEDRO. 


T is, altogether, uſeleſs to declare, who is the- 
young author of this new tragedy, , while in the 
crowd of theatrical pieces, with which Europe is op- 
preſſed, it can only be praiſed by a very ſmall number 
of dramatic amateurs, who may chance to run over a 
few pages of it. As ſoon as the dramatic art is brought 
to perfection, with a. poliſhed nation, they neglect it. 
They turn, with reaſon, to other ſtudies; and Ariſto- 
tle and Plato, ſucceed to Sophocles and Euripides. 
It is true, that philoſophy ought to form the taſte, but 
frequently it dulls its edge; and, if you except ſome 
univerſal geniuſes, you will find that he, who is pro- 
foundly engaged in the purſuit of one art, is commonly 

inſenſible to all the reſt. ung E 1 
If there are then any men of taſte, who conſent to 
throw away half an hour, in the peruſal of a new tra- 
e G 4 . gedyz 
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rt it behoves us to tell ſuch, that it is not M. du 
Belloy, who preſents it to them. The illuſtrious au- 
thor of the Siege of Calais hath given to the theatre of 
Paris, a tragedy of Pierre le Cruel, but he has not 
publiſhed it. The author of Don Pedro, had, a long 
time ago, ſketched ſome part of a plan for a tragedy on 
this ſubject. M. du Belloy, who ſaw it, had the con- 
deſcenſion to write to him, that he would, on that ac- 
count, deſiſt from proceeding on his ſubject. From 
that moment the author of Don Pedro thought no more 
of his plan, and he had not reſolved on treating the 
ſubject, on a new plan, till towards the end of 1774, 
when M. du Belloy ſeemed to perſiſt in not publiſhing 
his work. „ 

After this ſhort ecclairciſiment, the ſole end of which 
is to ſnew, hat mutual tegards ſubſiſt between men of 
true genius; ve proceed to give the hiſtorical, and 
critical diſcourſe, ſuch as we have it, from the hand of 
the author of Don Pedro. - * 


Henry de Tranſtamare, one of the many illegitimate 
ſons of the king of Cattille, named Alphonzo the ele- 
venth, made war againſt his brother and his king, Don 
Pedro. It was no other than a revolt, he attempting 
* thereby, with the ſupport of his faction, to be declared 
the legitimate king of Caſtille. Gueſclin, afterwards. 
conſtable of France, aſſiſted him in this enterprize. + 
The illuſtrious Gueſclin was,” at that time, preciſely 

what is called in Italy and in Spain, a Condottiero.— 
e aſſembled a troop of banditti and robbers, with 
vVv hom he ſuddenly re- inſtated pope Urban IV. in Avig- 
non. He was entirely defeated at Navarette, by the 
king, Don Pedro, and by the great black Prince, ſo- 
vereign of Guienne, whoſe name is immortal. It was 
the ſame prince who had taken king John, at Poitiers, 
and who took Gueſclin at Navarette. Henry de Tranſ- 
tamare fled into France, and in the mean time his party 
ſubſiſted in Spain. Tranſtamare, protected by France, 
had the credit to procure his brother, the king, to be 
excommunicated by the pope, who was again in the gr 
9 5 0 
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.* af * ignon, and who, a little time after, leagued 


himſelf With Charles V. and the Baſtard of Caſtille. 
The king Don Pedro was ſolemnly declared, Bulgare et 
incredule. Theſe were the terms of the lentence, and 
what is even more: ſtrange, the n was! that the 
king kept miſtreſſes. 

Theſe anathemas were then as common, as love 1 in- 
trigues were among the excommunicators and the ex- 
communicated; and theſe amours produced the moſt 
cruel wars. The arms of the popes were more dan- 
gerous at that ume, than they are now. The more art- 
ful princes diſpoſed of theſe arms— and, as often as 
ſovereigns were attacked, or did attack, hey pur- 
chaſed their aſſiſtance at a great price. 

The deteſtable education which was given at that 
time, to men of the higheſt rank, as well as to thoſe of 
the loweſt, and which was the cuſtom for ſo long a 
time, made of men the moſt ferocious brutes, whoſe 
wild uncontrouled rage broke out in rebellion againſt 
all government. Princes created to themſelves a ſacred 
right of uſurpation. A reſeript, given in a town of 
Italy, in a language unknown to the multitude, tranſ- 
ferred one kingdom in Spain, and another in Norway. 
Raviſhers of ſtates, and even more inhuman depreda- 
tors, plunged into all crimes, were reputed ſaints, and 
were frequently called upon, on their death - beds, to 
inveſt chemſclves with the robe of a preaching brother, 
or with that of a minor brother. 

Mr. Thomas, in his diſcourſe to the Academy, ſays, 
That the times of ignorance were always the times of 
_ * ferocity.” I love to repeat an expreſſion ſo true— 
It is better to be the eccho, than the plagiary. 
Tranſtamare returned into Spain, with a bull in one 
hand, and the ſword in the other. He re- animated his 
party. The black Prince was dangerouſly ill at Bour- 
deaux, and could no more aſſiſt Don Pedro. 

Gueſclin was ſent, a ſecond time, into Spain, by 
king Charles V. who profited from the ſad condition to 
which the black Prince was reduced. Gueſclin took 
Don Pedro priſoner, in the battle of Montiel, between 
9 Toledo 
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Toledo and Seville. It was immediately after this, that 
Henry de Tranſtamare, entering the tent of Gueſelin, 
and ſeeing the King, his brother, unarmed, exclaimed, 
Where is this young fon of aw, who calls him- 
L ſelf the king of Caſtille,” and inſtantly ſtabbed him 
with his poignard. eee ee 
I The aſſaſſin, who had no other right to the crown, 
than that he was himſelf the young baſtard, a name 
which he dared to give to the legitimate king, was im- 
mediately acknowledged king of Caſtille, and his heirs 
have always reigned in Spain either by the male or fe- 
% OE ings 3 D129 4) 
It cannot aſtoniſh us, after this, that the hiſtorians 
have always taken the part of the conquerors, againſt 
the conquered. Thoſe who have been the hiſtorians 
of Spain and France, have not been Tacituſes; Mr. 
Horace Walpole, the envoy of Fngland to Spain, had 
good reaſon for ſaying in his doubts on Richard III, 
as we have ſaid of others, That when a ſucceſsful 
king accuſes his enemies, all the hiſtorians are eager 
<«< to give evidence in his favour.” © Such is the weak - 
neſs af moſt men of letters, not that they are more ſer- 
vile and baſe than the courtiers of a criminal, and a 
ſucceſsful king, but their ſervility is more durable. 
II any old courtier of Charlemaigne, had read at any 
time, a manuſcript of Fredegaire, or at leaſt of St. 
Gall, he might have *exclaimed—Oh, che lar ! but 
yet he would have continued to employ him. He did 
not -propagate deluſion and abſurdity the leſs.— The 
author was quoted in the following ages; he became an 
authority; and Don Ruinart adduces his teſtimony in 
his faithful chronicles. It is thus that all the legends, 
of the laſt age, are filled with the moſt ridiculous fa- 
bles, and ancient hiſtory aſſuredly is not exempt from 
Thoſe who in this manner, attempt to deceive man- 
kind, are conſtantly excited to it, in part, by the folly 
of national prejudice. There is hardly an hiſtorian of 
England, Who hath loſt any opportunity that offered 
to him, of fatyrizing the French, and that with a mix- 
| ; | 7 ture 
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ture of vulgarity. Veli and Villaret ſlander the Engliſh 


as much as they, poſſibly can, and Mezeray does not 


ſpare the Spaniſh. A Titus-Livius could not know . 


5 26 partiality, ſince he lived at a time-when his nation 


occupied alone the known world; /Romanes rerum do- 


minos; all other nations were at their feet. But at this 
time when Europe is parcelled out into ſo many domi- 
nions, that balance one againſt another; at this time 
when every nation hath ſo many great men in every 


department of ſcience: whoever attempts to flatter his 
own country, runs the riſque of difpleaſing the others; 


if, by chance, he is praiſed for his labour, and he cer- 
tainly ought to labour, in ſome degree, to deſerve the 
acknowledgements of his own country. Truth was 
never eſteemed, ſo much, as in the preſent pooch and 
it only remains for us to diſcover it. 

In the quarrels which have fo often ariſen among 
the powers of Europe, its truly difficult to diſcaver-of 
which fide, right is; and when it is diſcovered, it is 
dangerous to declare it. The review, which in the 
cloſe of an age, ought to have deſtroyed the falſe con- 
jectures with which its current hiſtory was disfigured, 


| hath Frequently ſubſtituted new errors in the room of 
the old. They have done ſo much that all is become 


problematic, from the time of the Salique law, to the 

ſyſtem of Laſs; and after ſifting to the utmoſt of our 

power, we diſcover no more than that we exiſt. | 
We do not even know the period of the creation of 


the ſeven electors in Germany; of the parliament in 


England; and the peerage in France. There is hardly 


one ſovereign houſe of which we can fix the origin. 
It is in hiſtory that chaos is the commencement of all. 


Who can inveſtigate the ſource of our uſages, and of 
our popular opinions? 
Why do they give the ſurname of « John the good 


to that king John, who begun his reign by ordering 
his high conſtable to be killed in his preſence, without 
even the form of a trial? W ho aſſaſſinated four prin- 
cipal chevaliers in e ; who was conquered on ac- 


count 


„ Mn eser Ad een 
count of his negligence; who ceded one moiety ef 


France, and who ruined the other? | 


Why do they give to Don Pedro, the legitimate king 
of Caſtille, the name of cruel; and yet fail to give it 
to the Baſtard, "Henry de Tranſtamare, the affaſfin and 
the uſurper of Don Pedro? - © l 

Why do they give the miſerable Charles VI. the ap- 
pellation of Well beloved,“ who difinherited his ſon, 
in favour of a ſtranger, the enemy and the oppreſſor of 
the nation, and who plunged the ſtate into a ſubjection 
the moſt horrible that the records of hiſtory have ſhewn? 
All theſe ſurnames, or rather nicknames, which hiſtori- 
ans repeat, without adding to them the ſenſe, do they 
not come from the ſame cauſe, that makes a church- 
warden, who cannot read, repeat the names ** Albert 
le Grand,” of * Gregoire Thaumaturge,” and of Ju- 
lien PApoſtar,” without knowing what theſe names 
mean? What town was ever called the Saint, or the 
Superb, in which there was neither ſanctity nor gran- 
deur? What ſhip was ever called the Thunderer, or 

- the Invincible, that was taken in quitting the port ? 
. Hiſtory then having. but too frequently, been the 
recital of fables and conjectures; when an author un- 
-dertakes a tragedy drawn from hiſtory, what is he to 
do, but chooſe the fable or the conjecture moſt a- 
greeable to his fancy. One author, 1n his piece, might 
poſſibly regard Scevola, as the reſpectable revenget of 
public liberty, and who puniſhed, the one hand, becauſe 
x had, unhappily deſtroyed the other, by being the 
fatal enemy of Rome. Another might probably repre- 
ſent Scevola as a villainous ſpy—a fanatical aſſaſſin 
. a Poltrot—a. Baltazar Gerard. So perhaps a Spaniard 
would call Francis I. a courageous, but an imprudent 
commander—a bad politician, and a man who flew from 
his engagements of honour. A profeſſor of the col- 
lege would raiſe him to the heavens, for having protect - 
ed and patroniſed the letters. A German Lutheran 
would plunge him to the lower regions for having or- 
- dered the Lutherans to be burnt in Paris, while he em- 
ployed them as ſoldiers in the empire :. and if the Ex- 
| | | Jeſuxs 
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Jeſuits were to make a tragedy on the fubjeft, they 
would not fail to fay with-Daniel, © that he would have 
« ordered the dauphin to be burnt, if the Dauphin 
ee had not believed in indulgencies ; ſo much this great 
« king poſlefſed of piety.” 

We have a Spaniſh tragi-comedy, where Peter, whom 
we call cruel, is called the juſt; a title conſtantly be- 
ſtowed on him by Philip 11, 1 knew a young man who 
had written a tragedy of Adonias and Solomon, where 
he repreſented Solomon as the moſt barbarous, and the 
moſt cowardly of all parricides. Know ye not,“ 
ſaid his friends to him,. that God, in a dream, inſpired 
him with wiſdom.” * That may be,” ſaid he, bur 
* he did not add humanity to it when he awaked.“ 

There are harangues in the college, under the names 
of hiſtorical, dramatical, and ſo forth; in which the 
nation, that is celebrated, is always the firſt in the 
world. Her ſoldiers, though pdorly paid, are the 
greateſt heroes in the world, although they may have 
run away; the capital compoſed perhaps through- 
out of wooden houſes, is the moſt ſuperb city on 
earth. The arm- chair, ſtudded with gilt nails, in 
which a king Goth or Alain fat, the fineſt throne in the 
world. And the author who believes himſelf, all this 
while, the greateſt in nature, may be 1 the moſt 
ſtupid in it, unleſs indeed he happens to find among 
men, ſome even more ſtupid, who will pen you, for 
twenty ſous, an argumentative critique on anew piece 
a critique, that will go, the next day, with the piece, 
into eternal oblivion. 4214 ct *, 

They alſo exalt, at times, to Heaven, the ancient 
chevaliers, defenders or opprefſors of women and of 
churches, ſuperſtitious and debauched, ſometimes thieves 
and ſometimes ſpendthrifis, and who fight one againſt the 
other for the honour of princeſſes, who have loſt their 
honour. So that, it appears to me, all that an author 
can improve upon, when be amuſes himſelf with the 
drama is, to ſpeak in the language of Horace, 


Seditione, dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine, tt ira, 
Iiliacos intra muros peccatus et extra. 
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\ HE reaſonets, who are, like me, without genius, 
and who give us diſſertations on the age of ge- 
nius, frequently repeat this antitheſis of la Bruyere 
That Racine hath painted men, ſuch as they are, and 
<«- Corneille, ſuck as they ought to be.“ They repeat 
an inſignificant falſehood; for, never did either Baja- 
zet, Xiphares, Britannicus, or Hippolitus make love 
ſo gallantly as they do in Racine. And never ought 
Cœſar to have ſaid, as he is made to ſay, in the Pom- 
pey of Corneille, to Cleopatra, that he would not 
«< have fought at Pharſalia but to merit her affections.“ 
He ought not to have ſaid, that his glorious title of 
ce the firſt in the world” was now effectually ennobled 
by that of captiveꝰ to the little Cleopatra, aged fif- 
teen years, and which he ſent to her in a pacquet of linen. 
Neither Cinna nor Maximus ought to have been ſuch» 
as Corneille hath painted them. Cinna ought not to 


have poſſeſſed any right of aſſaſſinating Auguſtus: to 


pleaſe his deceaſed daughter. Maximus ought to have! 
had no right to be enamoured of this daughter, and «to» | 
betray the confidence of Auguſtus, Cinna and his miſs = 
treſs. This is not the ſame Maximus to whom Ovid 

wrote, 
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wrote, and who: was: worthy: of his name Maxime! 
qui tanti menſuram nominis imples.“ The right of 
Cæſar in Polyeuctes, was not to be that of a barbarous 
coward, ho ordered his: fon-in-law to be beheaded, to 
« acquire by that means, the more powerful ſupport, 
e and to raiſe himſelf. an hundred times higher than he 

« would otherways have been.“ | 
There hath: been much, and indeed tos much writ-' 
ten, after Ariſtotle, upon tragedy. The two great rules 
of which are, to render the characters intereſting, and 
the poetry harmonious. I mean: a harmony proper for 
the ſubject. To write in verſe, and make bad verſe, is 
the higheſt of all human follies. | 5 
Twenty times hath the following pretended expreſſion 
of Peter Corneille ſtruck my ear. My piece is fi- 
« niſhed; I have nothing more to do than to make the 
« yerſe.” This was the uſual expreſſion of Menander 
more than two thouſand years before Corneille, if we: 
may credit Plutarch in his queſtion, * Whether the! 
% Athenians excelled moſt in arms or in letters?“ 
Menander might with great truth have ſaid fo, becauſe» 
the verſification of comedy is not the moſt difficult. 
But in the art of tragedy the difficulty is almoſt inſur- 

mountable, at leaſt with us. | | 

In the laſt age, there was only Racine who wrote; 
tragedy with any continued. purity and elegance,. and; 
the charm of this elegance is ſo powerful, that the men 
of letters and taſte have overlooked the ſameneſs that 
appears in his declarations of love, and the weakneſs 
of ſome characters in favour of his enchanting lan- 
Uage. 3 4 
n I fee in the illuſtrious writer who preceded him, manyr 
ſublime ſcenes, of which neither Lopez de Vega, nor Cal- 
deron, nor Shakeſpeare have conceived. the leaſt idea, 
and which are infinitely ſuperior to all that we admire in 
Sophocles and Euripides; but at the ſame time I ſee a 
heap of barbariſms. and abſurdities that ſhock cold, 
ſubtle, and obſcene chains of reaſoning that freeze me— 
I ſee beſides twenty entire pieces, in which there is 
hardly 
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hardly one paſſage that demands favour for the reſt, 
The inconteſtible evidence of this truth, for example, 
may be found in the two Berenices of Racine and Cor- 


neille. The plan of theſe two pieces is equally bad. 


equally unworthy of the tragic theatre; the ſame fault 
pervades them both, even to ridicule. But for what 
reaſon is it impoſſible for us to read the Berenice of 
Corneille? For what reaſon is it inferior to the pieces 
of Pradon, Riouperous, Danchet, Pechantrẽ and Pel-: 
legrin ? and how comes it that that of Racine is read 
with ſo much pleaſure, even by the taſteleſs ? How 
comes it, that it forces tears from us? — lt is becauſe 
the compoſition is fine. This word comprehends all; 
ſentiment, truth, decency, nature, purity of diction, 
andeur, ſtrength, harmony, elegance, profound ideas, 
ideas, and above all clear ideas, affecting images, 
and terrible images. Deny this merit to the divine 
tragedy of Athalia, and there remains nothing to it. 
Deny this merit to the fourth book of the Eneid; to 
the ſpeech of Priam, to Achilles in Homer, and they 
are inſipid. The Abbe du Bois had very good reaſon. 
for ſaying that poetry never charms but by good de- 
aa. +. WEE | N K 4. 
If ſo many amateurs knew by heart the admirable 
paſſages of the Horaces, of Cinna, Pompey, Polycue- 
tes, and four verſes of | Heraclius, it is that theſe 
verſes are fo excellent. And if they cannot read either 
Theodore, Pertharites, Don Sancho of Aragon, Attila, 
Ageſilaus, Pulcheria, the Golden Fleece, or Surena, 
Kc. &c. &c. it is that almoſt all the compoſition is 
deteſtable. He muſt be of a very bad complexion who 
would labour to excuſe theſe againſt his conſcience. 
Sometimes, indeed, there have been a few miſerable 
writers who have dared to write panegyrics on this“ 
crowd of pieces, as flat as they are —— becauſe 
they conceive that, as their own. pieces are written in 
the ſame tile, they demand favour at their hands, 
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a * „ 
To MON s. DE VIL II. 


ain 2 D giti 53712 07 3689 ant ot 1 
O think, as well as write, my friend aſpire - 
The Graces have with Reaſon join'd; - 

To thee their empire they've reſign'd ; | 97-13 1 

While ſuperſtition at thy feet expires. Oni” Fr 


So did Apollo, god of Day! 

Charm Olympus with his ſong z 

While his feather'd darts he flung 3 ge 
And Python cruſh'd, before him ax. 


He's a a god, when by courage aloe. 
The Monſter deteſted he Qlays ; | | 


He's a god, when aſcending his throne. 
His face, uneclipſed, he diſplays. 


But Man, to more advantage, ſees 


The God between his Iſſés knees, | | 8 
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TO THE SAM. 


Ferney, 11th December, 1965, 


| OP E N) your caſket, Monſieur, where I 1 p 
—myſelf in perſon, painted by a fine FR” 
5 remember very well, that 


. t: #1 


This Danſel, as jocund ws day, 2 wh $8.07 2909 
Flew from frolic far aways e 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. I Within 
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Within my cottage, to deſign 
This wrinkled, laughing face of mine: 
In truth it was the god of love, | 
The feſtive moment to. upprove, 
A ſatyr painting, by his pow'r; 
With all the, ſoftneſs of la Ten. 3 
Riis 24 MON ©! 
It is true, that in the engraving they have made me 
ſhew my teeth rather tremendouſty—T am ſed to ſuſ- 
pect from this that I have done fo—I ſhall at leaſt 
Preſerve one fang for you then, as you wave: 28 82 lo 
very long without writing to me. | | 
Berenice ſays to Titus, 
p E217 £7 74 0% 
© Voyez- mei plus ſouver et ne ae ee 5 
Luft on end 518 niger Sik | 


See me oftener and give: me ;noching. E065 bed! * = 


I can fay ws you. gave v1 5 cho 1 1 
©. 88; a: M 2 es 1: 15 A 7 


« Eerivez:moi ſohvest, et wee Neitbes point.“ 


Mb oa, Gesa 5 5 a 
Write to me often, 500 not paint ae. ; 


But if I am flattered by Tour. pg 10 caangt br; ing 
myſelf to be pleaſed with the print—l thank the painter, 
and I forgive the engraver. 

They affirm that you have engaged yourſelf in ſeveral 
diſputes. What mortal is not now and then at war? 
What mortal can have gr reaſon for it than 
yourlelf ? 2 N 1 A k ® 


| D#i tibi, formam | 
"Db 1 7 ti dvitjas dederunt, artemque fruendi, 


Ada ie ii! Were alk good health, and have the 

neſs to write me the news when you have nothing 
elſe to do. Abſence does not prevent me from interreſt- 
ing myſelf in your welfare and pleaſures, Tf you, are 


in a whirlwind of bn forget me; but if * are 
not 


-& 


2 mo 
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not ſo, you ought at times, Monfieur, ro remember one 
of the trueſt friends you poſſeſs—you have ſard it in 
your verſes, and I will never give you the lie. 


71 0 


1 „ N 000-804 
T O T. B. E RGI E R. 
| Who had printed ſome uſcleſs letters of the author's. | 


WAs affected, Monſieur, with your letter of the 
1 12th of Feb. They tell me you are devout, when 
at the ſatme time I ſee in you, ſenſtbility and honeſty. 
You give me to underſtand that you were cut for the 
ſtone a dozen years ago. I congratulate you on your 
preſervation, if you find life agreeable. I have always 
deen hurt, that, in this beſt of poſſible worlds, there 
ſhould be ſtones in our bladders, when, at the fame 
time, our bladders are no more fit for ſtone carriers, 
than they are for lanthorns; but always ſubmit myſelf . 
to providence; I have never been cut I have had, and 
I have my full doſe of evil in other coin: every one has 
his own, and we muſt learn to ſuffer and die in all 

| You' acquaint” me that they have printed, 1 know 
not what, letters that 1 wrote you more than thirty 
years ago; you tell me they are fallen into the hands of 
one named Vaugẽ, who cannot anſwer for them becauſe 
he is dead. If thoſe letters are his only eſtate, I ad- 
viſe his heirs to renounce the ſucceſſion. I have read 
this collection: I am jaded indeed, but I have till 
enough of memory left, in my ſeventy-ſecond year, 
to aſſure you that there is not one of thoſe letters that 
is not falle, I defy all the Vauge's dead and living, and 
all the editors of * together, to ſhew one page 
' A i Or 


wo ui 1 8 G 1 L L ANIS S 


of mine, that has the moſt diſtant reſemblance to 8 
_— have had the folly to publiſn. 

t is now about fifty years, that chey * band in 

ſſeſſon of my name, to ſerve themſelves by. I am 
indifferent about the matter, as it gains ſomewhat to 
the poor devils : the pooreſt devil muſt live; but he 
ought, at leaſt, to conſult me, on the occaſion that he 
might gain his money more honeſtly. . 

You tell me that the author of the * Annẽe Litteraire” 
hath made uſe of theſe letters: you do not tell me what 
uſe, but if it is what they generally make of theſe 

amphlets, all that I can ſay to you in anſwer is, that 
never read the Annee. Litteraire,”* and that I am 
therefore a very proper perſon to be uſed as they pleaſe, 

You fear that the publication of theſe ſcraps may 
make me die with chagrin. Be aſſured, I am not at 
all abandoned in my decrepid old age; I have in my 
houſe a Jeſuit, who gives me leſſons of patience ; for 
though I hate the Jeſuits when they are ſtrong and. in- 
ſolent, I love them when they are humble: I ſee none 
but happy le, and that makes me ſo ;; my tenants 
are all at their caſe, and ſee no Tipſtaffs with warrants 
of attachment. I have built, as well as M. de Pom- 

ignan, a handſome church, where I pray to God for 
B converſion, and for that of Catherine Frẽron: 1 
pray him alſo to inſpire you with diſcretion; to prevent 
any other falſe copies being taken of letters that I have 
wrote you. Bear yourſelt well--I am old, and you are 
not not youn Il pardon, with all my heart, your weak - 
ave. forgiven others even to ingratitude. It 
is —_— overbearing wickedneſs and hypocriſy. that at 
times ſtirs my bile ; at preſeat, nothing gives me pain, 
but the bad verſes 5 n end me, now and N 
ftom Paris. 8 


„ + 
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A ne N oig: 


1 0 * - 25 
AUTHORS or Taz GAZETTE LIT TERAIRE. 


OU have ſaid, Meſſieurs, in giving an account of 
the work of Mr. Hooke, That the Roman Hiſ- 


e tory is yet to write among us,“ and nothing is more 


true. It was pardonable in the Roman hiſtorians, to 
illuſtrate the early periods of the republic, by fables 
that need only to be tranſcribed to be refuted. All 
that is diſtant from probability, ought at leaſt to be 

doubted, but the impoſſible ought not to be written. 
We begin our hiitory with ſaying, that Romulus 
having aſſembled three thouſand three hundred ban- 
ditti, built the town of Rome, a thouſand ſquare; © 
but a thouſand paces ſquare hardly ſufficed for two 
farms : how then could three thouſand three hundred 


men be contained in this town? 


Who were the pretended kings of this mob of yaga- 
bonds? Were they not apparently the leaders of the 
thieves, who partook of a tumultuous government, 
a little, ſavage, and indiſciplined Horde'? _ 

Ought we not when we compile ancient hiſtory, to 
ſhew the enormous difference, that there is between the 
captains of theſe bandits, and the true kings of a power- 


ful nation ? 


It is aſſerted, and acknowledged by the Roman wri- 
ters, that, during the firſt four hundred years, the ſtate 
was not more than ten leagues in length, and ten in 
breadth. The ſtate of Genoa is much more conſidera · 


ble at this day, than the Roman republic was then. 


It was not till the year 360, that Veii was taken, 
after a kind of a ſiege, or a blockade, that laſted ten 


- years, Veii was almoſt in the ſame place, that Civira 


H 3 Vecchia 
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Vecchia is at this day, about five or ſix leagues from 
Rome, And the ground in the vicinity of Rome, the 
capital of Europe, hath always been ſo barren, that 
the people wiſhed to quit their country to go and ſettle 
at Ven. ; | 
None of their wars, vp to that with Pyrrhus, deſerv- 
ed a place in hiſtory, if they had not been a prelude to 
their great conqueſts. - All the events, to the time of 
Pyrrhus, ate, for the moſt part, ſo little and obſcure, 
that they are put to the neceſſity of embelliſhing them, 
by incredible prodigies, or by actions deſtitute of all 
probability; from the adventure of the ſhe-wolf that 
{ackled Romulus and Remus; and from that of Lu- 
crece, Clelia, and Curtius, up to the 3 letter 
of the phyſician of Pyrrhus, who proferred, ſay they, 
to the Romans to poiſon his maſter, for a recompenſo 
proportionable to the ſervice. What recompenſe could 
the. Romans give to him, who had not then either gold 
or filver? And how could they ſuſpe& a Greek phy- 
ſician to be weak enough to write ſuch a letter? 4 
All our compilers collect theſe tales without the 
ſmalleſt inquiry: all are copyiſts; not ono is a philo- 
ſopher. We fee them all honour the name of thoſe 
virtuous men, who in truth, were no other than coura- 
geous robbers. They tell us, that the virtue of Rome 
Vas at laſt corrupted by riches and luxury; as if it were 
a virtue to have pillaged nations, and, as if the only 
vice they could be guilty of, was in ſquandering what 
they ſtole. If one wiſhed to make a moral treatiſe, in- 
ſtead of a hiſtory, of their riſe, he ought to inſpire more 
horror for the depredations of the Romans, than for 
the uſe which they made of their treaſures, raviſned 
from fo many nations which they deſpoiled one after 
ame ee r e 
Our modern hiſtorians of theſe remote times, ought 
to diſcern, at leaſt, the times of which they ſpeak. 
They ought not to treat the improbable combat of the 
Horatii, and the Curiatii; the romantic adventure of 
Lucrece ; that of Clelia, or that of Curtius, as they do 
the battles of Pharſalia and Actium. It is eſſontial to 
, 333 diſtinguiſh 
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ifh the age of Cicero, from thoſe in which the 
Romans could neither read, nor write, nor compute 
the years, but by nails drove into the capitol. In 4 
word, alt the Roman luftorians, which we have in the 
modern languages, do not at all fatisfy their readers: 
No perſon hath yet ſucceſsfully diſcovered, that they 
were a people ſcrupulouſly attached to ſuperſtitions ; 
who knew not how to regulate the appointed times of 
their feaſts; who knew not, during the ſpace of five 
hundred years, the uſe of a — : a people whoſe 
Senate piqued themſelves, at times, on their humanity, 
but whoſe ſelf-ſame Senate facrificed, to their gods, 
two Greeks, and two Gauls, to expiate the gallantry 
of one ef their veſtals — A people always expoſed to 
wounds, and yet who had not, for five ages, but one 
phyſician ; who was, in truth, both a chirurgeon, and 
an apothecary. 5' 2b 1 2 
The only art of this people for ſix hundred years, 
was that of war; and as they were always armed, they 
conquered, one by one, the nations who were not con- 
tinually under arms. HEN $1443. | 
The author of the little volume Sur la grandeur 
et ſur la decadence des Romains;“ On the grandeur 
and the decline of the Romans; has told us more than 
all the enormous works of the modern hiſtorians put 
together. He would have been alone worthy to have 
made this hiſtory, if he had reſiſted a little more, the 
ſpirit of ſyſtem, and the deſire of giving us, frequently, 
ingenious thoughts for reaſoning. | 8 
One of the faults that renders the peruſal of modern 
hiſtories of Rome ſtill leſs ſupportable, is, that the au- 
thors enter into the ſame long-winded detail as Titus- 
Livius did. They do not reflect that Titus-Livius 
wrote to a nation, to whom theſe details were precious. 
It is truly ridiculous in men to imagine, that the French 
interreſt themſelves in the marches and counter-marches 
of a Conſul, who made war with the Samnites and the 
Volſcians, as we interreſt ourſetves in the battle of Ivry, 
or in che paſſage of the navigable Rhine, 
2 LOYou 22 Th D1Nz-4 HO 4 cen : All 
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All ancient hiſtory ought to be written differently from 
ours; and it is for this account that authors of ancient 
hiſtory are wanted. They repeat, and they dwell upon 
harrangues that were never pronounced, more intent to 
make a diſplay of eloquence miſplaced, than to diſcuſs 
the moſt aſcful truths, Their exaggerations often pue- 
rile, their falſe valuations of the monies of antiquity, 
and the riches of ſtates, draw into error the ignorant, 
and are painful to men of underſtanding. They write 
in our days, that Archimedes hurled darts from a bow 
placed at a conſiderable diſtance from where he ſtood ; 
that he erected a galley in the midſt of the water, which 
he rowed with the tip of his finger; that it coſt. ſix 
hundred thouſand crowns for cleaning the common 
ſewers of Rome, ce. | 2 
The more ancient hiſtories are written with ſtill leſs 
attention, ſound criticiſm 1s even more neglected ; the 
marvellous, the incredible predominate, They ſeem 
as if they were written for children more than for men. 
The enlightened age in which we live requires in au- 
thors a maturer judgment. ee ae ele 


—— .— —— 


TO THE SAME. 
December, 1764. 


ISEE, Meſſieurs, by one of your laſt Gazettes, that 
the government. of Sweden hath for more than 
twenty years perſevered in the uſeful purpoſe of aſcer- 
taining the exact force of the country, and that they 
have begun by an actual enumeration of the inhabitants, 
It is ſaid that they have found, in the extent of Swe- 
den, without including Pomerania, two millions three 
hundred and eighty-three thouſand inhabitants. This 
calculation aſtoniſhes Sweden with Finland is twice 
as large in extent as France, which is faid to contain 
about twenty millions of people; and it was proved to 
MX | | be 


— 
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be ſo- by the returns of all the intendants of the king- 
dom in 1698, when they found very near this number, 

and when Lorrain was not as yet joined to France. 
| How can a country, which is but — moiety of ano- 
ther in extent, yet contain ten times the number of ci- 
tizens? 

To an equal territory it muſt require that France 
ſhould be ten times better than Sweden ; and the ter- 
ritory being only the moiety, it follows that 1 rance 
ſhould be twenty times better. 

- Let us conſider, however, that we ought to cut off 
— the map of Sweden, the Baltic ſea, the gulph of 
Finland, and the gulph of Bothnia, which take up near 
the half of what conſtitutes Sweden. Let us omit alſo 
Lapmarck and Laponia, which we ought to account as 
nothing Let us cut off alſo the immenſe lakes, and we 
ſhall find, that the inhabited territory of France will be 
one third greater than the inhabited extent of Sweden. 

But this inhabited country being at leaſt ten times 
more fertile, it is not aſtoniſhing that it ſhould poſſeſs 
ten times the number of citizens. . - 

That which appears to me deſerving of our r attention, 
is, that in Gothland, a province the moſt ſoutherly, 
and fertile in Sweden, there are one thouſand two 
hundred and forty-eight inhabitants to every ſquare 
league of Sweden; — the ſquare league of Sweden, 
ten and a half to a degree, is to the ſquare league of 
France, twenty-five to a degree, as four and two thirds 
almoſt is to one. 

It appears by the enumeration of Fr rance, made by 
the intendants of the kingdom in the year 1698, that 
there are fix hundred and thirty-ſix perſons to evety 
ſquare league of France. 

But if the ſquare gue of France, which is to the. 
ſquare league of Sweden as 1 is to 47, has ſix hundred 
and thirty-ſix inhabitants, and the Swediſh ſquare league 
has twelve hundred and forty-eight, it is clear, that 
the ſquare league of Gothland, which ought to have 
four times and two thirds more of planters, maintains 
ſcarce double the number. Therefore the ſame * 
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of country in France, hath a moiety of planters of in- 
habitants, more than the ſame ſpace has in Gothland. 
Could this prodigious: ſuperiority of one country 
over another, in any time, be reduced to an quality ? 
Ves, if the inhabitants of the ungracious climate, 
could diſcover the ſecret of changing the nature of their 
ſun, and of approaching nearer to the tropic: - 
Could the inhabitants of a country de doubled or 
tripled ? Ves, if they could produce twice or thtee 
times as many children; but how could they be ſup- 
ported, if the earth did not at the ſame time render 
in a twofold or a threefold proportion. : 
For want of a threefold produce to maintain thrice 
the number of inhabitants, they muſt have recourſe to 
commerce, by the benefits of which, they may be en- 
abled to acquire two or three times more proviſions 
than are neceſſary to the conſumption of one day 
But how is this advantageous commerce to be obtained, 
if nature denies every production that can be exported? 
The commiſſioners eſtabliſhed for giving an account 
to the States aſſembled, of the population of Swe- 
den, affirm in their memoir, on the evidence of hiſtory, 
that the country had, three hundred years ago, almoſt 
three times the number of inhabitants that it has at this 
day. It is the intereſt of all men to know the proofs 
of this ſtrange aſſertion.— Can it be true that Sweden, 
without commerce, without induſtry, and much worſe 
cultivated than at preſenc, could yet maintain three 
times the number of inhabitants? nd : 2; . 
It appears that the Northern countries never inereaſ- 
2 in population, becauſe nature hath been always the 
ame. ESR TT Oe Nur ORG = * 0-S * 
Cæſar in his commentaries, ſays, That the Helve- 
tians deſerted their country: to go and eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves towards Saintonge; there departed in the whole, 
to the number of three hundred and ſixty eight thouſand 
23 do not believe that Helvetia bas more in- 
itants at this day, and if ſhe ſhould recall all her 
citizens that are now ſettled in foreign countries, 1 
doubt whether ſhe could maintain them. . 5 
uch 
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Much is ſpoken about the increaſe of population 
in a ſeries of years. It is my opinion, that our 
teſt policy is, that men who do live, ſhould be, as 
2 as human nature and: the extreme diſpropor- 
tions in the ſeveral ſituations of life will permit; but 
if we cannot procure this bleſſing to man, why do we 
ſo eagerly deſire to multiply the ſpecies ?—ls it to make 
more wretches ? The greater part of fathers are afraid 
of having more infants, and all States deſire the in- 
creaſe of their people. If every kingdom acquires -a 
proportionable number of new ſubjeCts, not one can 
acquire a ſuperiority by that means. 
When a country hath an overflow of citizens, that 
overflow is uſefully employed in the colonies of Ame- 
rica. It is a misfortune to nations who are obliged to 
ſend thither the inhabitants that are neceſſary to the 
ſtate; it is to unfurniſh the paternal houſe to build a 
ſtrange one. But the Spaniſh have begun, and have 
rendered this misfortune indiſpenſible to other nations, 
Germany is a nurſery of men, and hath no colonies. 
what is the conſequence ?—That the Germans who are 
on the borders, people the neighbouring countries. It 
is thus that Pruſſia and Pomerania have repaired their 
ſcarcity of men. 1 
Very few countries are in the ſituation of the Ger- 
mans. Spain and Portugal, for example, are not well 
pled; the women are not fruitful; the men are not 
aborious, and the whole of the country is dry. | 
Africa furniſhes, every year, about forty thouſand 
to America, and does not ſeem to be exhauſted. 
It appears, that Nature hag favoured the blacks with'a 
fruitfulneſs which ſhe has denied to moſt other nations. 
The country the moſt peopled upon earth is China, 
without having any of thoſe books, and rules for fa- 
vouring population of which we are inceſſantly ſpeak- 
ing. Nature performs all her operations without hav- 
jog reſpect for our reaſoning. hed RE Gn, 
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On the Marriage of the Marquis de Montconſeil and 
MNadamoiſelle de Curzai.— The Curate being drunk, 
7 3 perſuaded him that he was going to die, and 
recited to him the following exhortation, after which 
they chaunted to him a variety of coupleto, and 
danced round him,—lt was in 1724. a: 


F Court:Dimanche curate, 2 prieſt of Areale, — 

Whom thus I ſee ſtretch'd at thy length, in the * 
After ſeeing thee for twenty long years holding forth; | 
Interring, confeſſing, baptizing the earth; 
After ſo many ſongs ftom thy muſical tongue; 
And requiems in hundreds for us that you've ſung ;— _ 
We own, that thy ſtate with much anguiſh we view, 

As we meet here, to-day, to put pray'rs up for you; 
But all paſs, and all die, both the weak and the brave; 
And the infiant of birth is a ſtep to the grave: | 
Little Andrew the father's reduced to a cinder, | 
Brother Fredon, Diogenes, great Alexander, | 
Cæſar, la Fillon, Conſtantine, Mai, 

Abraham, and Brioche, all paſs away. | 
This coachman ſo famous at conrt, and at ville; 
The lover of wits, and the fire of vaudville ; _ 
Of whom you the Almoner, lately, have been 

In this quarter as well as at Euſtace was ſeen, | 
You ſtrait muſt go with him; then 'ere you depart, | 
You mult think of your end, and examine your heart; 
If ftill you have walk'd in the thorny, ſtrait way, 


A fniple, good Curate—T've nothing to ſay, 


2 


But 
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But between you and I, what life is well ſpent; 
What Curate on WT hot need to 9 


- How oft, when the 5 you huve leg to confeſs 
(At the time when theirerrors their boſoms n,. 9 
In the ſac red tribunal, by piety made, 1 A 
Their mortal trangreſſions by you to be laid * 7707 ei 20 N 
How oft have you wiſi'd for the beauty they loved, = 
And committed the fin that you daily reproved? — 94H 
How oft have you led to the veſtry, with glee, ANN 
The ſweet, half-repentanty and kind devotes; - F 7:5 il. R 
On a pew to recline—to diſgrace the abode,” (4238 BY 
That was built for the ſervice, and worſhip of God 4 

I hope that thy fleſh, tho a powerful ſad devil, 3 EQUITY 
Hath not won thee, by art, to be guilty of evil? 
That, worthy to copy the primitive ſaints, 2 14 7 
No deſire you indulge, that your boſom torments. 

An eunuch you live, and your virtue it proves; 

But, Curate, God tempts, and tries whom he loves, _.. 


Have you known all the bliſs that your feelings impart; 
The meltings, the throbs, and the pangs of the heart? 
That Charity owns, and for which we all lire; | 
To the vile, and the wicked, that ſuis not to give? ? 
The firſt of all virtues. In vain you aſpire 
To a Prelate's ſoft manners Capuchin's fire; | 
To the-timid. cold life of a, weak Cordelietr̃ 
To be learned, and chaſte as a Carmelite Fr; riar * | 
To be humble and contrite, as Loyola's race, 
All theſe, without ee are but diſgrace... 


„„ 


Begin then, good Carae—repentane bau-. 1b daa 


Throw off Ws old man, and take up the new: u 
Succintly to us be confeſy'd or refuſ li 
The hundred ſmall vices of which you're accuſod; 18 on 
Your proſpects, your paſtimes, your pleaſufes, and painsz - 

Your many intrigues your affections, diſdains z, =» Fan 
What number of hogſbeads you drink in a er; 06 
How often Brunette comes to ſleep with you here: 17101 


Beſore, 
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Before, by vile death, from; ix wars yur cant, * 
Confeſs all the evils, with ee e eee 5 
Before you depart to your heaven, or hell, 

You muſh mabe uh yt mind, and:ſeitle your will. 
Poor Bellebat will Joſs all his pleaſure and fame, 

For his manners and ſongs from thy genius inde: | 
For his comfort az leaft-then you ought;' by your deed. 13 
To chuſe out a Curate, that's fit to ſurered: NN wy! 
He ſhall have thy empley, and his bead you”! . | 
With thy learning, and grace, with thy ſpirit and fire. 

As Elias of old, when, 'aloft from men's, 1 | 

In a chariot of light, he ſoar's to the ſkies ;. 

Before his departurei(the pious good ſage )) 
Eliſha conſoled, who had ſerved ere 113 d 
And, in a teſtament, that neuer was wit, , 
With an old tattes 4 denks AI" bim his b. 
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DES DICTIONNAIRES DE. CALOMNIES. | of 
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NEW 2975 was invehte! rn Ur Ar yeats, 
in the eracy of literature.” This was the 
art of — Hving and the dead in alphabetical 
order. No one Has yet ſpoken: of theft colſeckions of 
injuries. If we are not miſtaken, they begun when 
Monſieur Lavocat, Ubrarſan df Sorbonne, one of the 
wiſeſt and moſt᷑ te te, as he was one of the moſt 
learned writers of the age, had publiſhed his hiſto- 
rical Dictionary towards the year 19540. A Janſenift | 
(for, to the misfortune of France, it had then both 
Janſeniſts and Mebniſts) produced a defamatory libel 
on Monſieur PAbbe. TY * the title and in the 


pag c of avact bn 
He 
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He begins with thanking God that he has finiſhed 
this great work, under the eye and uith the aſſiſtanee 
of the concealed author: of the Gaxette Eccleſiaſti- 
6 que, - whoſe pen,“ ſays he, is an arrow, like to 
<« the arrow of Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, Which re- 
6 turbeth not back, and which is always ſtained with 
46, the bload and the fat of the ſtrong. The Abbe 
Lavocat anfwered. him, that he: ſam very little reſem- 
blance between the arram of Jonathan, ſtained with 
flat, and the pen of a Norman prieſt, who ſold Gazettes. 
He added, that to render himſeif uſeful, he ought. to 
be pierced: with ſome arrow or another in his canvulſion 
firs: The libel of the Janſeniſt attacked all the men 
of letters who were not of chat party. Tbe arrow was 
darted at the Fontenelles, the Mottes, the Saurins, and 
thoſe who, were of no party 
Wie have placed, before the age of Lewis XIV. a cor- 
rect liſt of all the artiſts that did honout to France in 
that time. Two or three perſons aſſociated themſelves 
ſome time afterwards; to make a like catalogue of the 
artiſts of the three laſt ages; but theſe: authors have 
ated differently from the other. They! hase. inſulted, 
in che order of the alphabet, all whoſe reputations they 
believed it to be their ĩntereſt to attack. We know 
not whether their at row has returned again or not, or 
whether it is dyed with the hlood of the ſtrung. He 
who wrote the bittereſt and the wotſte was an Abbe 
Sabatier, à native of a village near to Caſtres, and a 
man different from all the gentlemen af merit who bear 
the ſame name. ids 
Hie was paid for abuſing, above all, thoſt whoi do 
honour to. literature at this tit / by their erudition and 
talents. In the crowd of thoſe whom he attacks, we 
find Monſ. Helvetius He qualifies him and his friends 
with. the appellation: of madmen— We can aſſure 
« our readers,” ſays he, from the juſteſt obſervations 
„that his philoſophical illuſions were the- effect of a 
„ kind of in voluntary madneſs. He ꝓleaſed himſelf by 
groaning on the boſom of friendſhip in all the extra- 
| ** Vagance 
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«<. yagance and exceſs of the Maniacks, ane to 
„ have him for a brother“ 

The Abbé Sabatier had reaſon to ſay, that he had 
buen led to make juſt obſervations on Helvetius, ſince he 
had been relieved by him, from extreme miſery, and who, 
revived in his houſe (as Tartuffe was in that of Orgon) 

his exiſtence thro' his liberality. The firſt 
thing that he did after the death of Helverius, » was to 
1 the corps of his benefactor. 

We do not agree in opinion with Helvetius, on noe 
queſtions of - metaphyſics and morality, and we are very 
ready to declare our diſagreement, without hurting the 
eſteem and the friendſhip that we have for him. But that 
a man/ nouriſhed by his charity, ſhould rake the maſk 
of devotion to outrage, with fury, both him, his friends 
and all thoſe even who gave him aſſiſtance, we think 
that there is nothing to be found more cowardly in the 
three ages of which this Monfiewr. er Ae vidck 
he knows ſo little. 0 | 

'He!—the'Abbe: Sabatier! —to doe; feign- himſelf 
the defender of religion —to dare to treat as impious, 
the men, of all the world, the moſt virtuous If he 
knew that we have in our poſſeſſion his abridgment of 
Spinoſiſm, intitled, Analyſe de Spinoſa,” publiſhed 
at Amſterdam: a. work Fall of ſarcaſms and irony, 
written altogether with his own: hand, and concluding 
with theſe: words, © without religion, I ſhall make 
* the -honeſter-man.—The law makes ſlaves. of us 
„and arreſts the hand.“ In fine: figned 8 nnen, 
„ Baptiſabit.” 8 2 br 
If he Knew that we 0 written with his 
hand, the new _that we poſits he wrote in the priſon 
at Straſbourg, "and- other verſes as licentious as they 
are bad, what would he ſay ? would he not ſink into 

himſelf ? Oh, no he would go and demand a benefice, 
and he would obtain it perhaps. 
I he heart the moſt baſe, and capable of all a comard's 


crimes, or of an MES. er atheiſt. | 
e ve 


* 
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We have been ever perſuaded that atheiſm can pro- 


bse no good, and that it can give rife to the greateſt 
of evils. We have all along perceived the infinite 
diſtance that there is between the men of enius, who 
have written againſt ſuperſtition, and the fools who have 
written againſt God, There is not in all the ſyſtems of 
atheiſm, either philoſophy, or morality. 

We cannot perceive in it any — For, is 
there any reaſon in ſaying! that having diſcovered the 
mechaniſm of a ſphere, of Archimedes, of Poſſidonius, 
or of one of the orreries which are fold in England ; 


we ought not to look for the model in the fabrication 


of the univerſe. To admire the copy, and be blind 
to the intelligence contained in the original? Is 
this more fooliſh than it would be to ſay The prints 


of Raphael are made by r artiſts, but the e 


ing is quite unconnected. 


Atheiſm is not leſs contrary to —— than/i it is to 


the intereſt of mankind; for if you RING not 2 
god, ond er have 8 againſt ſecret crunes LEE 
| engt 
1 48974 Diya ſaltem virtutis amar 
| Here quid 5 eft virtus, et poſce eee bones, 


We do not ſay chat in adoring a ſupreme being, 
juſt and good, we ought to admit the boat of Charon, 
Cerberus, the Eumenides, or the angel of the deceaſed 
Samuel, who came to demand of God the ſoul of 
Moſes, and who went with Michael to Where he was 
We do not pretend that Hercules could bring back 
Alceſtes from the infernal regions, or that the — 
gueze Xavier was recovered from death nine times. 


Juſt as we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the . 


fable and the hiſtory, ae we to diſcern between rea- 
fon and chimera oi 1 


It is very certain that tbe belief of a joſt God oſt 


be uſeful. — What man is there; who having a colony 


of ſix hundred perſons to govern, — with it to be 
compoſed of atheiſts ? 


Vor. I. Miſeellanies. ' What | 
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What man is there who would not rather have to 
at with a Marcus Aurelius, or mh an Rriſetur, than 
with an Abbé Sabatier ? — We knew, and we have 
often aſſerted, that there are Miſh by Bripgipls whoſe 
opinions. do not corrupt their h e 


"Atheiſts we have atzen. 6 Der 


VPoirtuous in ſpite of ſpl een 
Mhoſe thoughts, too bad eln 
e Vet did not hurt, nor wound the bed. | 
d Such was Spinoſa, the unwiſe— ene e 
Thu Gad, whom. be Bieten, vi m—_ 
Pities his weakneſs, gives him aid, 2 
s pgs covers him i in needed ö 
We en to all thoſe reaſorting atheiſts, > 5a. admit 
of no bridle to their appetites and who yet act with 
honour ; who reaſon badly, and who govern themſelves 
well: Sirs;;:protect yourſelves againſt the Abbt Saba- 
tier, who practiſes juſt as he profeſſes.— Therefore ob- 
ſerve him not He is equally the detcſtarion of ee 
and philoſophy. | | 
When the & Syſtem de * Nature 1 mide 0 much 
noiſe,” we did not diſſemble our opinions of the book— 
It appeared to us a declamation, at times eloquent but 
tedious, contrary to ſound reaſon, and pernicious to 
ſociery. - Spinoſa at leaſt had embraced the opinion of 
the Stoics-who, acknowledge a ſupreme intelligence, but 
in the Sylteme de la Nature,” it is pretended. that 
matter produces the intelligence itſelf. If it only dealt 
in abſurdity, we could be ſilent; but this idea is perni- 
gious, becauſe, there are among men, who not believ- 
ing in honour and humanity more than in God, make 
their gods to their liking, and plunge i into every crime 
that they think they can commit unpuniſhed. The 
atheiſtical T artuffes are yet more to be feared. A brave 
deiſt, or a follower of the great Lama, a little coura - 
geous, may have the conſolation to kill a bloody atheiſt, 
if be ſhould demand his money, with a piſtol. » in his 


hand ; 
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hand; but bow can he defend himfelf againſt a hypo- 

critical add a calumniating atheiſt, who paſſes his time 
in the dnticHaitiber of a bilkop ?' &c. e 


1 


n N 


To MR. ROSS E T, Accour rar, 
Aurnox of ' a Poxm upon AGRICULTURE, dedicated 
| to the Kix d. an 


OU will pardon me, on account of my great 
1 age, and continual infirmities, that I have nor, 
before now, thanked you for the valuable preſent with 
which you have honoured me. 955 
1 have read with great attention, your Poem upon 
Agrieulture.— I find in it the uſeful, the er the 
neceſſary variety, and the difficult almoſt always happily 
overcome. oe OED 


They ſay that you have not ſtudied the artwhich you 
paint;—T have cultivated the ſcience more than twenty 
years, and yet aſſuredly I will not attempt to paint it 
after you. r eee e Vibes e 7 bates p 
I was ſurprized when I found in your firſt canto, that 
you adopted the method of Mr. Tull, of England, to 
ſow in beds, Many of our French (whom you con- 
ſtantly call “ Frangois, and conſequently can never 
make uſe of the word at the end of a verſe) will give 
credit to the invention, and I can affure you that it is 
deteſtable ; at leaſt it is ſo in the climate where J live. 
A gentleman who has been a long time. praiſed in out 
journals, and who was a farmer by book, ruined him- 
ſelf” by ſowing in beds; and was obliged to-borrow ſo 
much, that his name at laſt adorned the Gazette. | 
I have grubbed up the grounds that were moſt bar- 
ten, and Which could r no other bur ſome com- 
| 2 | mon 
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mon herbsg but L haue not adviſed; any one to, imitate. 
my example, except indeed thoſe who are rich enough, 
to maintain ſuch immenſe, charges, and to wait twenty 
years for the fruits of their labour. 
Mark why the illuſtrious and reſpectable M. de Saint 
Lambert, whom you acknowledge to be diſtinguiſned 
by his talents, hath ſaid moſt juſtly that he hath made 
*. Georgics for men charged with. the . of a coun- 
try, and not for thoſe who cultivate it. Becauſe the 
«+ Geargies:of Virgil could not be of any uſe to pea- 
ſents to give to this order of men leſſons in verſe 
“ for their occupation would be an uſeleſs labour; but 
* 1t will be uſeful to inſpire thoſe. whom the law ele- 
„ vates above the cultivators, with the good-will and 
+ the regards that ſubſiſt between valuable citizens.” - 
Nothing is more true, Sir; for be aſſured that, if I 
were to read to the peaſants of my village, the works 
and the days of Heſiod, the Georgics of Virgil, or 
yours, they would not comprebend them. I ſhould 
conſider myſelf obliged in conſcience to make them 
reſtitution, if ſhould perſuade them to eultivate their 
grounds, in Switzerland, as they do near Mantus. 
The Georgics of Virgil will always be delicious to 
men of letters not on account of their precepts, which 


are, for the moſt part, idle repetitions of vulgar opi- 


nions— not on account of the impertinent praiſes, and 
the infamous idolatry that he laviſhes on the Triumvir 
Octavius, but on account of the admirable epiſodes, 
of the fine deſcription of Italy in the paſſage of poeſ/ 
and philoſophy, ſo truly charming, beginning with 
„ eee e 


* 1 
14.131 S431? 4 


O fortunatos nimium, Ge, \, 
Cn account of the terrible and affectin deſcription 
of the plague; and in fine on — the epiſode 
\ See why M. de Saint- Lambert gives to the Georgics, 
the epithetof charming, which you ſeem Ne 

2 * oy 
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1 ſhould with a bad grace, Sir, lament that you have 


| bern more ſevere towards me than towards M. de Saint- 


Lambert. Vau reproach me with having faid, in my 
diſcourſe to the Academy, that it was not poſſible to 
write Georgics in French] ſaid that they dared not to 
do it, and not that they could not. I lamented the 
timidity of authors, and not the weakneſs. I ſaid that 
the properties of out language had been canfined 
within too narrow limits. 1 announced you to the 
world, and it appears to me that you have treated your 
harbinger a little unkindly. | 

It ſeems that you are Tnclined to treat dramatic poetry 
in the ſame manner, when you ſay, that proſe hath 
„had, at leaſt as much ſhare in the formation of our 
language as the poeſy of the theatre,” and that * when 
Corneille produced his Chefs. d' Euvre, Balzac and 
« Peliflon had written, and Paſcal was writing.” 

In the firſt place we cannot account on Balzac: he is 
a writer of high flown phraſes, who changed the nature 
of the epiſtolary ſtile, into inſipid and far-fetched de- 


clamat ion. 


In regard to Peliſſon, he produced nothing before 
the Cid and Cinna, 


The Lettres Provinciales“ of Paſcal did not ap- 


Pear till 1654, and the tragedy of Cinna, written in 


1742, was performed in 1743; ſo that it is evident, Sir, 
that Corneille was the firſt good writer and the father 
of our language. 

Permit me to ſay, that it is not for you to depreſs 
poely. It would be as proper for M. d'Alembert, 


and M. le Marquis de Condorcet to lower the mathe- 


matics- Let each have reſpect for his own excellence 
That of M. Ce Saint Lambert is to have taught the pro- 
prietors of lands to be humane towards their vaſſals, 
and miniſters to lighten the burden of taxes as much 
as the intereſt of the ſtate will permit. He has embel- 
liſhed bis poem with very agreeable epiſodes, he _ 
written with ede. and imagination. 


Ne 1 You 
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Fou, Sir, have joined preciſion to ornament. Tou 
have ſtruggled, every moment, againſt the difficulties 
of our language, and have overcome them. M. de 
Saint Lambert hath ſung for his miſtreſs, and you have 
- written for the king. La Fontaine hath ſaid: | 


a | ne peut trop louer trois ſortes de perſonnes ; of 1 
cc os * ſa maitreſſe et ſor roi | | 


Eſope fe diſait ; j'y fouſcris quant a moi.” 


* 
* 


, 7 


We cannot praiſe three perſons over much, 
The gods, our Miſtreſs, and our king: 
Eſop has ſaid it, and I own its juft. 


Eſop bas never ſaid any thing about it, but itisnomatter. 
; 068 I bers the hooour to be, 
Mind the moſt reſpeAtful eſteem, Sir, | 
e Your's, &c. 


: 


Dh Den r 
To the EpIrox of a MEW IJOUR NAT, intitled, 
« Le Secyetaire du Pornaſſe.” 


SIR, - _ Ferney, 7th December, 1750, 
I HAVE received your Secretaire du Parnaſſe.” 
If it has many pieces of verſe equal to your own, 
it is likely to ſucceed a long time. But I fee that your 
Secretary is not mine He imputes to me an epiſtle to 
Mlle Ch——, comedian at Marſailles. I do not 
know Mlle Ch——, and 1 never had the honour 
to court any lady of Marſeilles. The © Journal Ency- 
te clopedique,” ſome time ago, attributed to me theſe 
verſes, in which I promiſe to M----lle Ch-----, ” 
« Que 


— 


1 
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„ Que, malgr6 les Tyſiphones 
* L'amour unira nos perſonnes. 
That in ſpite of the Tyß phones 
Love ſhall nite our perſons, | 
I do not know who theſe Tyſiphones are; but I de- 
clare to you, that the perſon of Mlle Ch-— hath 
never been united to mine, and never ſhall. ,_ __ _ 
Be aſſured that I never could rhime © Tyfiph6nes,” 
which is long, to * perſonnes,” which is ſhort. Ano- 
ther time; when I make verſes, I will not rhime ſo much 
for the Frets as for the car, I have a very great reſpect 


- 


for the laſt in verſification. * 
Be fared alſo, Sir, that my barbarous fate hath 
* not withdrawn me from the luſtre of Mlle Ch—s 
<« eyes,” and © that I do not wander in my ſad ca- 
e reer.“ I am ſo far from © wandering in my ſad ca- 
reer,“ that for theſe two years paſt I have ſcarcely 
gone from my bed, much lefs from that of Mlle 
Ch——, If I had been ſent there, ſhe would have been 
finely deceived. 7 855 | 
I take this occaſion to tell you, in general, that it is 
_ exceedingly tedious to ſee theſe maſſes of rhime multi- 
plied, in which the authors ſay nothing, or merely re- 
at what has been ſaid a thoufand times. I do not 
E the lover of your gentle Marſeillean; but I ad- 
viſe him to be a little leſs prolix. | 
Beſides, all theſe epiſtles to Aglaura, to Flora, to 
Phillis, are not written for the public. They are the 
amuſements of the ſocial circle, and it is ſometimes as 
ridiculous to collect them for the library, as it would 
be to print what is ſaid in common converſation. 
Meſſieurs Cramer have done me no great ſervice in 
publiſhing the trifles in this taſte which at times eſcape 
me. I have written to them an hundred times not to 
do it. Theſe productions are the moſt inſipid things in 
nature. I have made as many of them as another; but 
I never add my name to them, nor join them to any of 
my works. 


14 I am 
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I am much hurt that they render me reſponſible after 
ſo long a time for that which I have written, and for that 
which I have not written. It is at length become a ſe- 
rious matter, I am no more than an old labourer, 
changed from the citizen into the ſuite of the Epheme- 
rides—ployughing up the dry and the barren earth and 
ſowing it; having no commerce with M—-lle Ch—, 

with any Tyſiphone, nor with any perſon of his agree - 
able ſpecies. - 15 e eee 
Ih have the honour to be, Sir, 


Tour's, & c. 


1 add, that I was not born in 1695, as your engraver 
ſays, but in 1694, which hurts me more than the little 


likeneſs that there is in the portrait, 


M. NM AR M ON T E I. 


| Y very dear, and good ſycceſſor,— e 5 
FHiſtoriographer to be 
Thy undeſerving predeceſſor 
Sends his epitaph to the. 


At the cloſe of fourſcore years, 
lere in ſolitude he lies; 
Cloſed in woods, his life he wears ; 5 

And graſps the earth until he dies. ny 


But on the eve of taking flight, * 
Far to the dark abyſs of night, 
Where each his flight purſues; 
Objects, day by day, ſtart forth, 
Recall him to the buſy earth, 


That hexe he came to Joſe. 72 1 
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If toward the eve a ſtorm ariſe, ea 
And tain the beauty of the day 47 
I think the more indulgent ſkies, _ - 
| Keep, from the court fch frm av. 8 


Fl 


If, in their tints of blue — geld, 7 
My gawdy peacocks I behold, 

I call them beaux that ſhine; . 
Prank'd in their brilliant rich array, 
Strutting in the face of day, 

And proud of being fine: "Js 
While, in my Turky-cocks, 8 
The aping mules, that beaux would be. 


My cats like courteſans appear, 
The artful hypocrites : . ONES | 
While foxes, ſnatching all that's an . : 
Like cunning * | 


v4 
Aer Ny 


Can I behold my bleating flocks, 
Daily, whom the wolf derous; | i 
And think not, while my heart it ys 
The ſoldier more deſtruction e 


When all che warblers of the ſpring, . 
On the newrinveſted ſpray,', |... , 

Around my rural cottage ling, of 1 
And harmoniſe the day; 

Their melody enchants the ſenſe j— 

But ſtill Moncigni's notes diſpenſe || -- 

Diviner magic, greater ſkill, 

„ And turn, and wind me at his will.“ 


Brionne 


155 


On Romes' and Athens? ladies —.— 5 


1 1 5 0 K I EA NIE 
Brionne comes, and, in ſurpriat, 25 
We view the luſtre of her eyes, 

See Pallas, Venus, 1 
The greateſt praifes tye beſtom , 
But all, who know them, ſtill allow 

That Paris Ladies are as s fine, | 


Tuomas“ ſweet eulogy I read © 


FY ET 


Where more true beauty I ſhalt be, 


And read, this boaſted Eulogy, © * 


With leſs regret, and pain. 


Thus, by the world beate, 
I'm call'd to life again: 


Am I not, a flave relieved, 


Still longing for the — 2 | 


No 'm not ſo weak, my friend, hy 


To figh, and wiſh . 


Better my life were at an end, 


Than, in ſuch became time to waſte. 


Adieu my friend! each hour employ; 5 


Yours is the age, 0 due ue 


Pleaſure, love, delight, and joy 
Hold you 5 in their arms. 


; {5 «2 


Juſtly are eee 


And higheſt in eſteem are plated; 
But, my friend, ſo great) and able, 
What's your precious taſk ?—a fable. 


A AY 


M. MAR MONT E L 


Funn objeQs kindly glaw ; |: 
Diviner beauties the diſpenſe, 


While young again you daily grow. 


The flowers riſe up in every ſeaſon ; 
Age we ſee without its ice 
The Graces in your aid rejoice, 
While you _— ans add to > Reaſon, 


When thro your vi Font 
Joy ſends forth her jocund train; 
Buxom pleaſure fills the plain, 


And every look, and heart is gay. 


Them, from each harm, you ftill defend, 
Diſpel their wants, and foothe their care, 
No ſtrife, nor murmur rages there, | 
For, een, to their tempers, you attend. 


The world's the ſame, in ev'ry feature ; 
Such as you've ſo finely writ; 
Nor can it give the leaſt regret, 

Art to loſe, to live in Nature. 
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% 
. 


„4 


Sublime in fault is nature ſeen, 


br Nature's horrors raiſe 3 ſcene. 


While art's is mere caprice; 
So low, ſo baſe is human vice, 


4 


Our foxes, wolves are en than yours; 


More ravenous their trade: 
Vour dogs, between us be it ſaid, 
Are much more vigilant than ours. 


GreTTay, 'tis true, provokes the ſenſe, 


And loud the harmony he ſwells ; 
But Philomel's diviner thrills 
To you give _ N 


| Believe not all that as fays; ; 


He flatters, and inchants the eye, 
For he to Necker's dame was nigh, 


When he deſign'd his beauteous traits. 


When ſhall it come, to bleſs our arms, 
That many BRIox RES we poſſeſs? 
Our land, at preſent, I confeſs 

Not fertile is, nor full of charms. 


Tis true, indeed, that we are bleſt 


With many a ſeducing face: 
But where's the all- alluring grace 
Of Beauty, that we once _ 7 


: 


Let not this, however, teaze you a 


Trick'd, and jimp in ſattin boddice, 
Nymphs we have, but not a Goddeſs, 
Nymphs, in Paris, form'd to pleaſe you- 
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—— 
* 


When 


* 
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When Zara to your eye appears, — 


Breaks on the face of night, her chanms— 
Fill'd with all her fond alarms 


She“! Saw the rich ſapplauſe of a.. 


In | Corneille? s praiſes take your ſhare "A 
You, who've reardd Her fo the Hage 
Our tears, our tranſports, and our rage, 1 

Well repay your render care. 7200 . 


g p | - {7 
ec 4. 11 1 9. 5 2844 terob! 2 5 1333 


Cauld I eee mighty Pow, oa ton aut» 
Id ſay, how piteous the diſtreſs; A ngcmu 04 late 63 
To ſigh, at diſtance, for a bliſs; aide Ho 5 nA ** 

While many pleaſures might be yours. 4 


But if, for the Paris you appro ve. 34 T 
You pray the Heaw'n's.ig valnis.. wn 1 Nd 201% 
At leaſt I may approach th' plain, 

That nes ' iniivared, 1 man Amen g 2#T 2 


KA aur ess ar 
Yes! 1 bee fea the r 
The people you have bleſt Sag 4311041 801 2 ,οh,¾ 1 
And, with thoſe people, I will taſte . | 


The fond delights, that you have made.” | 


£4.44. 4 * ind TY 


4 a * 
neil O04. 


Forth from your torch of truth, and Ught, | , I 
II ſtrive to raviſhfpark# of fire: 


My boſom with the flame inſpire, 0 — n * whit oP 
And chaſe the clouds, that bang pens. peril $ 9199902 A 
ods zu t ve gated d ang en zτπDãl 


Hiſt' ty, Lon, leſs 1 ſeems, s, ; 
Than fables that inchant: 
Vet fooliſh is a man to ant, ) n 2500 124! A 1 
And love the fair, he aer i elioms, fi nin ml fiub of 
W019 i: Hind dt cory .nftolons d i act 
„35 


| , 
on: L184 14 IVEIED 37 
* # . C 
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NEN. WITH NOTES. 


PASSIN G, on Monday laſt, the ſhop of Catz 3 
Who ſeldom, has a book that's worth the while.— 


I've got,” ſays he, by chance, a work quite new 


«© Uſeful to human kind, and wiſe as true 3 TY 
An Art, on which at times, each man reflects: 
<< It rules our deſtinies—take it— Tac rics.“ olict 


Tacrics, ſays I, I do declare, til now, 
Not balf their worth an wake dd Phe. 
The name” 8 & by En ae in 
6 Tis called THE ART, in grand pre-eminence, (i)) 
4 And, of all noble men, it flls the breaſt,“ be 
I bought the Tactics and'efteem'd me bleſt. 
To lengthen life, I noped, Pd found the art; 
To baniſh each chagrin that fills the heart; 
My taſte to cultivate z my life to high 
And make defire ſubſervient to reaſon; 
To render juſtice—to myſelf be true z— 
I therefore ſhut.the door and read it through, 
Intent to gain by heart, with inſtant labour, 
The Art, my friends nene, neighbour, 9 


T learn that, once in Germany; 2 Prieſt (2) 
To duſt, ſome brimſtone; and ſaltpetre preſt: 

. . with th' exploſion, when the ball they throw 
ey aim it ſomewhat high, to fall more low. 
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That from the braʒen tube Death hardly miſſess, - .. 
Which, in its flight, à patabole exgreſſes: 6 1 0 
If juſtly pointed, it o erthtows in piles 
The blue Automatons arranged ip flles. 
The muſket, cannon, bayonet, ſword. and Mell 7 1 
All are eſtecm d, all gregiqus,, when they ku. 


Further, he paints the midnight murc'ring ſcouts, 
Who, thro* ſome ſecret ways, purſue their routes ö 
And, charged difcreetly with their ſwords 1 Wolz 
Aſſaſſinate the Centries on their ſtand 12 n 
| Advancing haſtihy, they mount the tees 

While ſeemingly ſecure” the people fleep : on Del Hut 
To each abode they carry ſword, and flames; | 
And tear the huſbands, from the weeping dames ; | 
Daſh out the infant's brains and, out of err i 
Carouſe, and revel in the midſt of death, 
Then, in the morning, they their God addrefs, 

And thank his goodnefs, for their great W Arche 
In Latin, tell him, he's their prop, their ad zj 
Thro' him, the city is in aſhes lad +» 
That they could neither rob, nor roam hs 

Nor maſſacre mankind without their God, 


Strangely ſurprized at this ſo boaſted Art, 
Back I return'd to CAiLLE, with wounded he 
And throwing him his book, in warmtb, I ſaid, 
Go, thou by Satan for his uſes made, | | N 
ce Thy Tactics give to the Chevalier de To. 83 
&« (You'll find him with the Turks, named de 95 
Who covers with his guns, the Dardanelles, 2 
& And murders Chriſtians with his Infidels. 
Go, addreſs yourſelf, at once, to Romanzof; 3 
To thoſe who conquer'd Bender, and Azof: 

. „ But 


in 1 1 $6 f 1 I ANT E 2 
hut firſt to FuaDIR ie beſtow your Il. 
« And te ulſrd be Fnows ies meaning , ic“ 
« More ſkill to him did Lucifer impart, (4) * t 
4 And paſs'd him, MAsTER of the horrid _ e 208 1 
A greater niurdeter than the great Eugene, „ erf 
c Or great Guſtavus ;—hay—there neꝰ er hath 8 
From God's high hand produced a creature, WIR 
Like him, his God t'inſult— to rayage nature. 
ec Such rage, ſuch wild ambition to diſpenſe, 0 5 
Man, with ten fingers, but without 3 by 
de With his own life, was ne er _deſign'd.to ſports, | 85 
©« Which ſad neceſſity hath made. ſo ſhort, - 8 * T 
< The gout's ſad touches, and the hard'ning lime, a Log 
„That, in the bladder, forms a ſtone in time z 
The fever—the. catarrh, ills, in hundreds, work; "IF 
e An hundred Quacks to add to every curſe; 3 
| © Theſe, no doubt, th' earth are ſuffered to N . 183 
To theſe, muſt. Man the ART OF, WAR invent? 


« My heart each hero, down from Sly + 44 
% Ev'n to this King who LtnTvL us! creates: ( On BY 
< In vain, they boaſt their brilliant deeds of evil; DR 260 
* It turn my back, and give them to the Devil,” 


Thus I expreſs'd mylclf—while, lifteniog nigh, 2 
A youth had mark'd me with a curious eyes x4 
His uniform two epaulets did | grace, ps Ba 1 

Which his profeſſion, and his rank enpreſs: 13 | 
His mien was ſteady, tranquil, and ſerene, __ I 
His talents, not his courage, there were ſeen : : bo | 
In ſhort, it was the Author of the book, 
He thus ey 14 _—y with modeſt look, 


e I can 


— * 
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c] can perceive,” ſays he, * you diſapprove | 
« You are an old Philoſopher, and love 
« Mankind intire— This Art is not humane, 
« But needful to the earth, I ſay't with pain, 
„„ Where many an ABEL has a brother Cain. 
« The Huxs, the F RANKs, the GoTHs, all burſting forth, 
« From TAN Ars' borders to o'er-run the earth; 
% Had ne'er gone further, than the banks of SEIxx, 
If we in Roman TacTics ſkill'd had been.— 
% A Soldier, born of a ſoldier, from my birth, 
«Pve ſtudied how to guard, not hurt the earth; 
«© Then why lament that I ſhould ftrive to aid? 
„ Be pleaſed, that now no GoTH will dare tinvade 
“% Your woods, your crops, your Jawns, domains, 
«© Nor ravage, ſpoil, and Jay in waſte your plains, 
% From fell deſtruction, and from lawleſs ſhocks, 
«© Keep you not careful dogs to ſave your flocks ? 
Then, Sir, as War is juſt, and right, at times, 
c Say not, that great exploits are horrid crimes, 
„ Hath not your Muſe, herſelf, profeſs'd ere now, 
« To twine the laurel for her Henry's brow ? 
de Well he maintain'd his right of birth auguſt, 
„The league was criminal, but he was juſt, 
*© 'Tho' bis great actions mayn't your mind employ, 
„Have you forgot the day of FonNTENoy ? 
«© When the brave Engliſh column ſtood the field, 
And tho” they fought like men, were forc'd to yield, 
« Fortunate Man ! in Paris thou wert ſet 
„Laughing, to wage, as uſual, war with wit, 
And ogle Madame Goſſin from the pit, | 
„When actors made a fault to let them know it. 
« Alas! what would have come of every Poet? 
What of all Paris ?—if, that very Sun, 
« Our King, in perſon, had not paſs'd Calonne. 
Vol. I. Miſcellanies. K | | 
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Had not our Cæſars all, for ſourpence hired, 

The Engliſh braved who came, and who expired. 

& You know the Man who, glory to receive, | 
With four ſmall cannon did the field retrieve. 

For the price paid by generous Grammont, 

By the wiſe Luttaux, and the young Craon, 

% Some of your geniuſes their mem”'ries greet, 

And ſongs, and madrigals infeſt the ſtreet. 

„The ſame, or ſuch who come, with enyiqus grin, 
To hiſs Semiramis, Merops, Orph'lin. 

„So that, like Mars, Apollo takes to arms; 

e The Church, the Bar, the Court have their alarms; 3 
“From forth their garrets, Clement, Sabatier diſpenſe, 
<< In heaps of paper bullets, war with ſenſe. (6) 
Permit a Soldier, then, the Art Yadvance, 

« That long ſhall grandeur give, and ſtrength to France; 
& And all our Citizens, with peace ſhall bleſs.” 
Here GuiserT, bowing, ended his Addreſs, 


I made not a reply—the truth I ſaw, 
And felt the force of reaſon's ſovereign law. 
I look'd on War the firſt of human Arts; 
On him, the painter of Bourbons, Bayards, (7) 
Who made the ſcience, in his numbers, ſwell, 
Fit to command, in what he knew ſo well, 


Yer in my breaſt, Lown, there roſe a ſigh, 
I wiſh'd the Art, from want of uſe, might die; 
That equity, on earth might bring to bear 
Th' ideal peace, o'the Abbe de la Saint-Pierre. 


NOTES 
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N N 90 


(1) F IC came originally from the verb taſſo, I 
| arrange-—TaQtic is properly the art of going in 
ranks—it is the arrangement of troops—it is that which 
made Pyrrhus, on ſeeing the Roman camp, declare chat 
they were not ſo barbarous as he had eſteemed them. 


— 


(2) [In Germany, @ Priefi.) We do not yet know who 
firſt employed guns in battles and in ſieges. An invention 
which has, ſo wholly, changed the art of war, in all the 
known world, deſerves more reſearch, and attention; but 
we are ignorant of the origin of almoſt every thing. Who 

was the firſt inventor of a boat? Who firſt imagined the 
art of rendering pliable the branch of an aſh- tree, binding 
it with a cord drawn from the inteſtines of an animal, and 
adding to it a rod, adorned at the one end with an ivory or 
an iron pin, and at the other with four quills ? - Who firſt 
diſcovered the ſhuttle, the oven, and the mill ?—Of the 
prodigious multitude of arts, which ſuccour, or which de- 
ſtroy life, there is ſcarcely one, of which the original author 
is known. It is, becauſe no perſon hath of himfelf diſ- 
covered an intire art. Architects did not ariſe till thou- 
ſands of years after we had caverns and huts. | 


The Chineſe had diſcovered the inflammable powder, and 
made it to affiſt in their ingenious amuſements, at- their 
feaſts, two thouſand years, before the Jeſuits, Shall and - 
Verbieſt, formed cannon for the conquering Tartars to- 
wards the year 1630. There were then two religious Ger- 
mans who taught the uſe of artillery in this vaſt part of the 
world, as it was, ſay they, by another German Monk, 

named Shwartz, or the black Monk, who diſcovered the 
fecret of inflammable powder, in the fourteenth century, 
but they do not tell us in what year. 


* They 


* 
. k 
. 
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They have pretended that Roger Bacon, an Engliſh 
Monk, almoſt an hundred years after the German Monk, 
was the real inventor of this powder.—The following are 


the words of this Bacon, which we find in his Opus Majus, 
Page 454, great ws edition. 


We have a proof of ſudden exploſions in the amuſe- 
te ment, which children practiſe all over the world. They 
«© put a quantity of ſaltpetre, into a hollow ball, of an inch 
"x6 diameter, and make it burſt, with a nuiſe ſo violent, that 
«* it ſurpaſſes a clap of thunder, and there iſſues an exhala- 
** tion of fare, like that of lightning, 


There is 'eertibily' a a great diſtance between a little ball 
filled with imple ſaltpetre and our artillery, but it is ver 
probable, _ the one ſhould give riſe to the other. | 


WE appears to be altogether falſe, that the Engliſh e. em- 
ployed cannon in their victory of Creſſy, in 1346, and in 
that of Maupertius ten years afterwards. — The hiſtory of 
the Tower of London, by Rimer, ſays mne of 1 it. 


1 of our hiſtorians have ind: us, that there now is 
in the city of Amberg, in the high Palatinate, a cannon 
founded in the year 1301, and that this date is engraved on 
its-breech. | 


No mark how juſtly the hiſtorians write. 


They write and print this error at Paris, with ſo much 
' affurance, that I wrote to M. le Cote de Holoſtein, of 
Bavacia, governor of the country of Amberg. —He gave me 
an authentic certificate, that a founder of cannon named 
M. . . famous enough in his time, died in 1501, and that 
they placed a ſmall cannon on his tomb-ſtone, with the 
date 1501.—He had the goodneſs to tranſmit to me a 
draught of the inſcription.— It is aſtoniſhing, that they 
| ſhould take 1501, for 1301, but hiſtorians love. the antique 
and the marvelious. 


J have 
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I have hardly more faith in the bombard, ot battering 
ram of Foiſſard, which was more than fifty feet in length, 
and which made ſo great a noiſe in going along, that it 
appeared as if all the infernals were in the road. —It was ap- 
parently a ſpecies of the ancient Balaſt. 


I doubt much more the regiſter of Du Drach, treaſurer 
of war, in-1338: © To Henry Faumechon, for having 
„powder and other things coy, for the cannon in his 
ce poſſeſſion before Puiſguillaume,” —Ducange reports this, 
but he bound himſelf todo ſo. He did not examine if there 
were even treaſurers of war at that time.—He did not in- 
form himſelf if they beſieged a Puiſguillaume, or a Puiſguil- 
liem in Perigord, It does not appear that they performed 
any war- like exploit in Perigord, in the year 1338.— f they 
mean the little village of Puiſguillaume, in Bourbonny, it 
does not appear that there was any caftle in it at all.—It is 
reaſonable, therefore, to doubt it, which is indeed, in moſt 
of their tales, the only part we can take. 


All that appears certain, is, that three Monks have con- 
tributed to the deſtruction of men and cities, by the inven- 
tion of artillery ; and by adding to theſe three Monks the 
Jeſuits, Shall and Verbieſt, the number will be five, 


(3) When a ball is fired, or an arrow thrown horizon- 
tally, they go in a right line, but the gravitation continually 
impels them to deſcend, in another ſtraight line, to the 
centre of the earth; and to combine theſe two directions, 
they meaſure a curved line, called the parabole, at the ; 
letters © going high.” If a canonier were to ſtudy all the 
proprieties of this curved line 2pplicable to the occaſion, he 
would not have time to fire his Lon 5 


(4) „More ſkill to him did Lucifer impart: 
And paſſed him Maſter of the horrid Art: 
„A greater murderer than the great EVGENE, 

r great GusrAuus.“ 


K 3 
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A very warm diſpute aroſe on theſe lines. The one ſide 
took them to be a reproach, and the other a panegyrie.— It 
is evident that he could not make a greater eulogy on a 


warrior, than in ranking him above the prince Eugene and 
Guſtavus, It was ſaid, that to wiſh to condemn this com- 


pariſon, was to wiſh to quarrel about a ſong. 
(5) The king of Pruſſia forms all his generals himſelf, 


(6) [Clement and Sabatier.] See the notes on the dia- 
logue between Pegaſus and the Old Man. 7 


(7) [The Bourbons, Bayards. ] Mr. Guibert 3 the 
tragedy of the Conſtable Bourbon, in which the Chevalier 
E. ſpeaks moſt admirably, | 


- 


4 D514 L OO uU 
BETWEEN . 5 
PEGASUS ARD an OLD MAN. 
W X R NO T E S. 


PEGASUS. 


W HAT do you do, my friend, in this lone ſpot, 
This barren country, and this ruined cot? 


OLD MAN. 
I exerciſe a great, and uſeful Art, | 
And aid to Nature in her Works, impart; 
I cultivate the deſart, e and ſow. (1) 


PEG A- 
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PEGASUS. | 
Oh! that thy ſenſes thus ſhould liſtleſs grow! 
Thy taſte thus changed! thus froze with years! 
That no Parnaſſus to thy eye appears! 

Come mount— | 


OLD MAN, 
ER I cannot ; let me here remain. 
Hath not Apollo been a ſhepherd ſwain ? 
PEGASUS. 
He hath, but, re-inſtated in his ancient right, 


Now, in the plains of Heaven, he ſows the light. 


With new enchantment, he rewakes the lyre, 
And leads the concert in the Muſes choir. 

In all his footſteps then do you proceed, 
And, to their Temple, will the Muſes lead: 
Happily guided thro the crowd along, 


And following Vade's great and magic ſong, (2) 


A ſeat in Genius' highmoſt dome acquite. 
OLD MAN. 

Alas ! I've felt, ere now, this noble fire. 

By treacherous, filly hope I was deceived, 

To think, my friend; my labours were received : 

They mock'd the ardour that my boſom ſwell'd ; 

With pain I mounted, but each ſeat was fill'd : 


The number choſe, take up each ſplendid throne : 
We may go play, our ſires the work have done. 
When the ſweet Pink; Narciſſus, and the Roſe, 


Each, to the morning Bee, its balm beſtows; 
The Drones, at night, approach in vain to fip 
Th' exhauſted perfume of Aurora's lip. 


of 


Beſide, 


| 
| 
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Beſide, Parnaſſus, and thy noble ſtall, 
The Dome of Glory is but Envy's hall. 


' Homer the great, tho' all admired and wonder'd, ' - 


Had but one follower, Zoilus had a hundred. 


This Mountain, double-top *'d, with pain I climb, 
Which Poetry, of old, hath given to rhime ; 
Where ſad Melpomena, in ſorrow, moves, 

And ſings of martial fame, and antient loves. 
To view her beauties near, myſelf I ſeat, 
Snug in a crevice under Corneille's feet ; 


But Martin Freron, (3) ſtrait, with rage intenſe, 


Perceives me in the niche, and drives me thence $7 
By this great Judge, thus baniſh'd from my place, 
Without a friend, but humble in diſgrace, 


J wiſh'd ro ſmooth, with flattering regards, — 


And bring to lenity, my Brother Bards; 
But all in vain; their clamours louder grow, 


And no fraternal friendſhip do they know. 


My rival Sabatier (4) grows worſe in worſe,— - el 4 
'Tis well Parnaſſus keeps a ſingle horſe, 

Had there been two, he'd murder'd them at once, 
For fellowſhip is torment to a dunce. 

I've ſeen true genius, on 8 coaſt, 
And know, moſt truly, what the danger coſt ! 
Muſt I, at ſixty years, the fight ſtill hold 
With Writers ſo profound, and men fo bold 125 


Be ſtill in faction, conſtantly in Hell, 


And keep the field with Guyon, (5) and Beaumelle ? (6) 
Their numbers fright me. — Let my troubles ceaſe, 


To taſte the pleaſures of inſipid peace, 


Another 
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Another ſecret let me give your ear, 
The correſpondence of our friends is dear, 
The brother huſband ſtill his love preſents, 
And fills each Letter with his ſentiments, 
I open oft my heart in verſe, or proſe, 
Let me cry Fool,” and to the preſs it goes. 
While to the ſurreptitious copy they adjoin 
The works of couſin Vade or Bazin. 
Candidus, priſoned in my cloſet lies, 
& All's for the beſt” exclaims, and forth he Aies, (7) 
Jean and the tender Agnes, huge Bonneau, 
From Geneva, run heedleſs to Breſlau. 
Four Benedictines, with their ductile pens, 
Furniſh'd theſe volumes with a world of pains. 
How, my dear ſon, can I purſue my way, 
With ſuch groſs baggage, to poſterity? 
To multiply the load, ſome baſtards rude, 
Whom fortune had repulſed, on me obtrude ; 
Of Charnier born the Innocents” their name, 
And as my true born Infants, ſuccour claim. '(8) 
This is too much—too hard for man to prove, 
I muſt renounce the Muſes that I love. 
All love, reſpect, and friendſhip has an end; 
Gol continue here, while you! aſcend. 


PEGASUS. 
Raſh your diſtaſte is—your chagrins unjuſt, 
Around your brows, the Goddeſſes auguſt, 
A ſprig of that ſame laurel, gladly plait, 
Which crown'd Saint Didier, (9) Chapelain, amen 
How oft do you behold the frantic ſcene, _ 
When under Clairon's name, the tragic Queen, 


And 


* 
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And eloquent la Kain new life infuſe, | 
And add freſh ſpirit, to thy languid Muſe ? 
Correcting by their tones that all beguile, 

Your cold expreſſion, and your high-flown ſtilt. 
Of whom do you complain? The truth avow, 
Whom do the Men of ſenſe love mote than owt ? 
Have they not raiſed a ſtatue to your name, 
To which their merits had the faireſt claim ? 
In ſpite of rivals, don't I ſee Pigal 

Hath placed your figure on the pedeſtal ? 

Hath cut the crevice in your lank lean cheek, 
More of the Connoiſſeur, than the Antique? 
Freron I ſee, with envy half devour'd, 
Biting, with his fangs, the eboh board. 
I ſee your buſt, diſtracted with grimace, 
To view this gnawing viper of Ignace: 

With you we laugh—beneath your feet we tread 
And trample on each humbled wretch's head ; + 
They roll in dirt, confign'd to ſtink and rot; 


Sabatier on Clement; (10) Patouillet (11) on Nonotte. 


Their clamours, for a while; our mirth inereaſe. 


OLD, MAN. 
The cries of the unhappy cannot pleaſe, 
From whom did you receive theſe flatteries ? 
Youth is malicious, but old age is wiſe. 
The Sage, in his retreat, content to find, 
Nor ſeeks, nor ſhuns ; but beats with human kind; 
No ftrife, no quarrel, in his boſoni dwells, 
With Authors or with Kings, with Monks ot Belles, 
He fees at diſtance, thus in filence warp'd, 


Three Poliſh, couritties quietly ufurp'd ; 


(12) 
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In Rome Saint Ignace fall in Peter's ſnare; 

In Paris Clement raiſed o'er le Mierre, 
While in the rural cottage the reverſe, 

The Sage lives happily, nor thinks of verſe. 
The Abbe Tenai, for a ſtate diſtreſt, 

| Prefers a labouring Oeconomiſt, 

To all our frantic Bards, he never reads, . 

For Triptolemus beſt ſupplies out needs. 

From the good Farmer, more advantage ſprings, 
Than when a Virgil, or a Heſiod ſings. 
Want, reaſon, inſtinct urge us all along; 

To make our harveſts, rather than a ſong: 
Nay, I would rather yoke THEE in my team, 
TS on thy we thro* clouds my to ſwim. 


PEGASUS. 


Chief of Ingrates ! thus Poets to reprove; 

As Age, when impotent, harrangues on love; 
And when exhauſted boaſts that he is wiſe. 
Then—weakly write, as weak as you ſurmiſe. 
Corneille, grey-headed, wantonly did ſoar, 
When Attila and him aloft I bore; | 
And proud I was of this his latter courſe z-— 
Each mortal to the end ſhould keep his horſe : 
Nor can I bear this baſe, and groveling change, 
What quit you Pegaſus, to keep a grange! 
Know, that a Villager, devoid of ſenſe, - 

And but the drudge of mere experience, 
Produces richer crops, and better grains, 

Than even Mirabeau with all his pains, (13) 
Leave then the toil to mercenary care, X 
And, to the Labourers, give the ſpade, and SR 


4 


8 


Think 
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Think you were made for high Olympus top, 
To think with Plato, and to write with Pope. 
Or into ſportful meaſure to tranſlate 
Epicurus' ſyſtem of a happy ſtate.— 

For the laſt time then inſtantly ond. - 


OLD MAN. 


No—for all ſyſtems equally offend. 

More verſe | more philoſophic ſtrife ! . 
And, in the ſearch of truth, conſume my life! 
I walk at night without a guide to ſave; 

Can I fee clearly when ſo near the grave. 


Forth from the gift of thought, what light can flow, 


When, in the ſocket ſunk, it burns ſo low? 


Too much I've thought. Thoſe who, in its growth, 


From kindneſs, in their wells, haveſunk the truth, 


Have oft lamented that, from thence *twas caught, 


I'm dumb. I neither know, nor ſpeak of aught. 


PE GAS US. 
Then vegetate and die To Paris | return, 
Where many, for my preſence, nobly burn. 
Some in their garrets great Republies form; 
Others all Monarchy profeſs to ſtorm. 
There are who can, afar from vulgar eyes, Pf 
Without the aid of verſe, aſcend the ſkies. 
Fortunate Sharers of ætherial fire! 
Who all things can create, and all inſpire. 
Now do they want my aid-aloft to'ſoar _ 


T who have Rena. (14) in the whirlwinds bore, _ - 


His ſcholar, more a fool, not leſs ſuperb - | 
On me was mounted when he * to Verbe; (1 er 


Proſe 
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Proſe friends J have, and many more ſublime, 
Than your Pindaric ſons of ſacred thime. 
I go—to gallop with them to the highmolt ſpheres: | 


OLD MAN. 
God ſpeed your voyage to the world of chimeras. (16) 


MR DE MORZA. 


(1) [ I Cultivate the deſart.] Our author broke in ſome 
lands more rebellious, than the very worſt lands 
of Bourdeaux, or even of Campania, and they have pro- 
duced very fine wheat. But theſe attempts fo tedious and 
expenſive, cannot. be imitated by the farmers, The Go. 
vernment ought to take the charge upon itſelf, and recom- 
mend this immenſe labour to an intendant—the intendant 
to a ſub-deputy, and by that means prepare it for the te- 
ception of the cavalry. | 


a (2 [Vade.] A looſe Writer, under whoſe name the 
author of the Scotchwoman”. modeſtly concealed him- 


(3) [Martin Freron.] Martin is not his chriſtian, but 
merely his warlike name. — He ſet himſelf for twenty years 
againſt the author of this Dialogue, to make his produc- 
tions ſell, “ Qua menſura menſi fueritis, eadem remetie- 


Itur vobis.” He brought upon himſelf the Scotchwoman 
and we are ſorry for it. 


(4) | 
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(4) [My rival Sabatier.] The Abbe Sabotier, or Saba- 
tier, native of Caſtres, did not employ himſelf in the ſame 
manner as the Bard of Henry IV, and the Painter who de- 
ſigned the ages of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. So that he 
cannot be his rival. —If the latter had applied himſelf to the 
ſame ſtudies, he muſt have been his Maſter. 


This Abbé, in the year 1771, produced a Dictionary of 
Literature, in which he is laviſh of extravagant panegyrics, 
—l[t did not ſell ; but in the year 1772, he publiſhed ano- 
ther, under the name of the Three Ages,“ in which he 
is laviſh of calumnies, and it fold well. He infults d'Alem- 
bert, St. Lambert, Marmontel, Thomas, Diderot, Bauzee, 
La Harpe, Vlle, and twenty other living authors, whoſe 
memories he muſt have reſpected if they had been dead. | 


But he, whom meſſieurs Sabatier and Clement have at- 
tacked, with the moſt vehement rancour, is an old man, of 
fourſcore years who could not defend himfelf. 


It is permitted—it is uſeful to publiſh our ſentiments on 
books, eſpecially when there appears ſolid or at leaſt ſpeci- 
ous reaſons for ſo doing.—If he had ated merely for the 
good of literature, we ſay it is moſt unjuſt to accuſe the 
author of the Henriade, and of the Age of Louis XIV, 
employed in celebrating the glory of the great men of that 
age, of not having done juſtice to them. We ſay, that no 
perſon ever ſpoke with more ſenſibility of the admired 
ſcenes of Corneille ; of the deſpairing perfection (as M. de 
la Harpe expreſſes it) of the ſtile of Racine; of the perfec- 
tion leſs deſpairing of the © Art of Poetry,” and the many 
fine epiſtles of Boileau. 


We ſay, that his liſt of the great Writers of this memo- 
rable age, contains an argumentative panegyric on the in- 
imitable Moliere, whom he regards as ſuperior to all the 
comic writers of antiquity; on Fontaine, who hath ſur- 
palled Phedrus in ſimplicity and grace; on Quinault, who 

maker 
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neither had models, nor rivals in his opera. We (ay, that 
he has rendered the juſteſt praiſes to Boſſuet, to Fenelon 
and to all the men of genius, taſte, and learning. 


We add, that he would have been unworthy to have eſ- 
timated their extreme beauties, if he had not been capable 
of perceiving their faults, inſeparable as they are from hu- 
man weakneſs.—- That it would have been the greateſt im- 
pertinence to have placed in the ſame rank, Cinna and Per- 
tharites, Polyeuctes and Theodore, and, of admiring 
equally, the excellent fables of Fontaine, and thoſe in 
which he was not ſo happy. He. who. oriticiſes, muſt do 
more than this; he muſt be able to. diſcover, in the fame 
work, one beauty in the midſt of faults; one error in the 
language; and one unjuſt thought in obſervations the moſt 
ſublime. It is here in which true taſte conſiſts And we 
can affure the world, that the author of the Age of Louis 
XIV, after fixty years ſtudy, had at that time as much 
right to give his opinion, as M. Sabatier has at this day. 


But he employed himſelf in more important accuſations. 
It is trifling then in this Abbé, in the hope of pleaſing his 
ſuperiors, of whoſe equity and diſcernment he was igno- 
rant, to impute to a hundred authors of the preſent day 
the moſt odious opinions—He has the cruelty to call them 
e irreligious, and impious.” —He ſays in expreſs terms, 
that the author of the Henriade denied the immortality of 
the ſoul.—It was enough to raviſh from him the immorta- 
lity of Alzira, of Zara, and of Merope, of. which we are 
ſenſible he is little jealous, and which he does not defend. 
It is too bard to deſpoil him of his foul, at the age of eighty, 
the only life that can remain to him in the time to come.— 
This proceeding is unjuſt and fooliſh ; ſo much the more 
fooliſh, as it obliges us to diſplay the ſoul of the Abbẽ in its 
preſent ſtate. ED 


We have ſeen and read, and we now hold in our hands 
* Spinoſa commented on, explained, cleared, and embelliſhed“ 
| — all 


* - 
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—all written by the hand of Monſieur l' Abbẽ Sabotier, and 
we will place this monument in the hands of a Notary, or 
| in a Regiſter, whenever he will give us his permiſſion ; for 
| we would not wiſh to-diſpoſe of ſuch a writing without the 
| 3h - conſent of the — is a regard which we owe to one 
| 


Is 


As to the learned Poetry of this great Critic and great 
Miſſionary, we ſhall uſe a little of it more freely.—Bchold 
die proofs of the piety of this Abbe, who is ſo little indul- 
| gent to the ſins of his neighbour.—Behold the proofs of the 
g good taſte of him who finds the verſes of St. Lambert, of 

- Plle, and of la Hape, to be ſo bad. 


While he remained in OY where his — condugt 
had placed him at Straſbourg, he amuſed himſelf, to waſte 
the time, in writing a 2 called the . . . bad place.— 
This ſtory begins as follows—and our readers will remark 
that we have it written, with his own hand—with the ſame 
hand that wrote Spinoſa. is had 
__ Ws Du toms que la dame Paris | © 
Tenait Ecole floriffante ; 

De jeux d'amour a juſte prix, 

D'une écolière aſſez ſavante. 


Sur les bords de la Seine un jour la pied glilla, 
La choſe aſſurẽment n'etait pas merveilleuſe, 
Mais la chiite dans l'eau n'etait pas pétilleuſe, 

Lorſqu'un Mouſquetaire paſſa. 


I erut que ce ſerait une perte publique 
Que la perte de tant d'appas. 
Auſſi, plein d'ardeur hẽroique 
Mit-il, ſans hefiter, chemiſe et pourpoint bas, &c. 


For 
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For love's delights, when Paris _—_ | 
Kept a ſchool renown'd ; 


At ſuch a price, as well became 
A ſcholar ſo profound. 


One day the lipt her foot, and fell 
Into the river Seine; 
(Such accidents have oft befell, 
And here no danger's ſeen.) 


A Muſqueteer did aptly paſs, 
And ſaw her fad alarms 
* He ſwore would be a public loſs, 
Beſide the loſs of charms, 


With noble ardour, quick he hied, 
To reſcue her from hurt; 

And in a twinkling threw aſide, 
His breeches and his ſhirt, &. 


We with-hold the remainder of this delicate piece, with- 
out heſitation, from the eyes of our chaſte readers. This 


is but a pattern of the elegant compoſition of Monſieut 
Abbẽ of the three ages. 


We requeſt his pardon, fot publiſhing one other morſel 
of his proſe, much more affecting, and much more deciſive, 


(all written with his hand, and en „ Sabotier de 
Caſtres.“) 


On n'aime ici que les proceſſions, les ſermons & les 
© maſles, Les gens qui ont eu la force de ſecouer le joug 
des prejugEs de Venfance, du fanatiſme et de Verreur, 


* en un mot, les hommes qui penſent bien n'oſent ſe faire 
& connaitre, &c. &c,” 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. 3 | They 


1 
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They love nothing here but proceſſions, ſermons, and 
maſſes.— Thoſe men who have had ſtrength to overcome 
the thraldom of their childiſh opinions, fanaticiſm, and 


error ;—in ſhort, the men who. think juſtly, dare not avow 
their thoughts, | | 


We ſhall give the remainder of this, e the ſample 
give him Pe. 


Judge in the mean time, reader, if it becomes this gal- 
lant man to treat a ſecretary of one of our academies, 
with the epithets of impious and profligate; and to fay as 
much of our molt illuſtrious writers. It is believed he will 
always have a benefice ; but what recompenſe will the royal 
cenſor have who obtains for him a quiet permiſſion to 
preach virtue, and the goſpel ? 


They ſay that he is already ſhaven, and that being about 

to be elevated to the dignities of the church, he will believe 
in God. —It will be merely in acknowledgement; for in 
ſpite of his ſpinoſiſm, he muſt confeſs, that it is contrary 
to all human policy, not to admit of a ſupreme Being, the 
rewarder of virtue, and the avenger of crimes, We pray 


him to recolle& this verſe of M. de Voltaire. 
Si Dieu nexiſtait pas il faudrait Vinventer,” 
If there exiſts no God, we muſt invent one. 


This philoſopher, a ſhort time ago, wrote to a very great 
prince, © that of all the indifferent verſes he ever made, 
de the above was the leaſt indifferent, and that with which 
© he was the leaſt diſpleaſed.” —He'had the greateſt reaſon : 
—an atheiſt is perhaps as dangerous, if we may dare to ſay 
ſo, as a fanatic ; for the fanatic is an enraged wolf, who 


devours and ſucks the blood of men, believing he does 


well; yet the atheiſt can commit every ſecret efime, know- 
ing well that he acts -viciouſly, but aſſure himſelf of his 
8 ſecurity from TIE how the two great legi- 
| | HDators, 
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Dators, Locke and Penn, who have admitted all religions 
into Carolina and Marana; have "Formally - excluded 
_ atheiſm, 


(5) [Guyon.] Author of an inſipid libel againſt our 
1 intitled I' Oracle des Philoſophes.“ 


(6) [Langleviel, called la Beaumelle:] Another writer 
of libels, as ridiculous as they ate deteſtable, againſt the 
court..-Qur author muſt be pardoned for having puniſhed 
theſe fellows, no otherways than by publiſhing their names, 
and ſimply expoſing their cms. f 


« 7) They have printed than or fix volumes of pretended 
letters of our author.— This is not honeſt—they have in- 
troduced many falſe ones which is ſtill leſs ſo, but the 
editors had intereſt alone in view. 


(8) There have flipped into the collection of our au- 
thor's works, many pieces which are not his, ſuch as 
« A Tranſlation of the Apocryphas of Fabricius,” which is 
by M. Bigex. A Dialogue between Pericles and a Ruſ- 
cc ſian, which is much eſteemed, and of which the author 
is M. Suard, © Verſes on the death of Mlle Lecou- 
vreur,” leſs eſteemed, beginning with this verſe 


Quel contraſte frappe mes yeux? 7 
Melpomẽne ici deſol&e 

Eleve avec l'aveu des Dieux, 

Un magnifique mauſolte. 


What contraſt now ſtrikes my eyes ? 
Melpomene, in tears, 

Brings to my view the Deities, 
And a Maus'leum rears. 


This piece is. by Sr. Bonneval, preceptor of old Mr. 
de Montmartel,—lf he had a ſight of the Deities, Apollo 
Ayes not ſeem to have been of the party. 


L 2 ; We 
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We find in the collection of M. de V's works, ſome 
pretended verſes of Mr. Clairaut, which he never made. 

One piece which has for its title “ les Avantages de la 
| raiſon,” The Advantages of reaſon, in which there is nei- 
ther rhime nor reaſon.— An Epiſtle to Mlle Sale, which 
is written by Mr, Thiriot.—An Epiſtle to the Abbe de 
Rothelin, by M, de Formont.— Verſes on the death of 
Mad, du Chatelet, the author of which we do not know. 


Verſes to the Duke of Orleans, regent, which he never 
wrote, : | 


An Ode, intitled “ le vrai Dieu,” the true e God, which 
is by a Jeſuit named Lefevre, 


An Epiſtle of the Abbe de Grecourt, flat and licentious, - 
and which begins with theſe words, 


« Belle Maman ſoyez Varbitre,” 


Sweet Mamma be you the judge. 7 


— 


Verſes by the Phyſician Silva, to the Oculiſt Gendron— 17 
An anſwer to a M. de B. which begins thus, | 


Oui, mon cher B. il eſt l'ame du monde, 
Sa chaleur le penẽtre et "fa clart6 rinonde, | 
Effets d'une meme action 
Sa plus belle production 
Eft cette Jumiere etheree, 
Dont Newton le premier, d'une main inſpire, *_ 
Separa les couleurs par la refraction. 


Yes, my dear B. .. it is the world's ſoul. 
Its warmth, its light pervades the whole, | 
a In undivided action, 
The greateſt, beſt production 
Is this light, admired. 
. | Of 
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Of which, firſt Newton, with a hand inſpired, 
Reſolved the colours by refraction. 


Beautiful compoſition ! may thoſe who attributed the 
lines to M. de Voltaire, be bleſt with the moſt finiſhed; 
taſte, and may their hands be inſpired ! 


| Verſes to 4 pretended Marquis de T. on the RE 
of Newton, in which we find this elegant ſeries, 


Tout eſt en mouvement, La terre eſt ſuſpendue 
En atome leger nage dans l'etendue. 
L'eſpace, ou'plutot Dieu dans ſon immenſets, 
Balance ſur ſon poids I'univers agité. 
Les travaux de la nuit, les phaſes ſont predites, 
Newton des premiers mois retraga les orbites. 


All is in motion. Earth is hung in air; 
Light atoms ſwim and occupy the ſphere; _ - 

Space, or God in the extent of ſpace, 
Folds balanced on his finger gen'ral place. 
The nightly courſe, the phaſes are foretold ; 
Newton the months great orbits did unfold, 


And the Swiſs editors who have printed theſe inſipidi- 
ties, brought from Paris, have the * to 4 in a note 
it it is an acual leſſon. | 


| They tw — however, an immenſe collection of theſe. 
trifles, without ever conſulting the author, which is as in- 
credible, as it is true.— So much the worſe for thoſe book 
ſellers, who have thus diſhonoured their art, and literature 
in general. | 


| It was on this that the author ſaid : they make my nw : 
ventory, although I am- not dead, and every one lips in 
his moveables to o ſel them, ; 


* 9 (9) 
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(09) LSt. Didier.] M. Clement and M. Sabotier have 
ſaid, that our author ſtole his Henriade, from a poem, in- 
titled “ Clovis,” by M. St. Didier. This is very ſhame- 
fol, for this Clovis did not appear till three years after the 
Henriade—but an error of three years is a trifle, | 


 _ There hath eſcaped one of fifteen years, from M. PAbbs 
Sabotier; for he ſays that our author pillaged his Age of 
Louis XIV. from the Annales politiques, of the Abbé 
de St. Pierre. — But the Age of Louis XIV. was printed, 
for the firſt time, in 1752, and the work of the Abbé de St. 
Pierre in 1767. —On which an arch fellow, remembering 
unluckily that Sabotier is the ſon of a peruke- maker, in 
Caſtres, whom he drove from thence, hath obſerved, that 
he ought rather to have made perukes for the author of the 
Henriade, than cruelly to deſpoil him of his pretended lau- 
rels, and expoſe his head, at fourſcore years of 2 age, to the 
rigour of the ſeaſons, 


(10) [Clement.] This writer came from „ Dijok's to Pa- 
ris, with his Tragedy of Charles the Firſt, and his Tragedy 
of Medea.—He could not procure them to be repreſented; 
neceſſity preſſed him, and he engaged with à bookſeller to 

furniſh criticiſms againſt the firſt books that ſhould meet 
with ſucceſs. —He received ſome money on account for 
theſe ſatires to come. M. de St. Lambert ſoon after pro- 
duced his Seaſons; M. de Vlle his Tranſlation: of Virgil; 
Mr. Dorat his Poem on Declamation; M. Vatelet his Poem 
upon Painting z and quickly the learned Clement ſet him- 
ſelf to write againſt theſe maſters of the art, and gave them 
leſſons as to a number of pupils with whom he was diſpleaſ- 
ed, If they had merely poſſeſſed this ridicule, we ſhould 
riot have ſpoken of them, becauſe they would not have been 
known: but to render theſe leſſons more poignant, he 
mingled with them perſonal abuſe, and be outraged, in a 
moſt violent manner, one very reſpectable lady. He was. 0 
diſcovered, and the Police ſent the pedant t to priſon, I know 
not whether to that of r or the Fort PEveque, M. 
de 
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de St, Lambert had the generoſity to ſolicit his enlarge» 
ment, and he procured. it. What did the critic then ap- 
pl, to ?—He attempted to perſuade the world that he had. 
been ſo correRed for having taught the art of writing, and for 
having ſupported the cauſe of good taſte, which was on the 
eve of expiring in France, and that * Freron he was the 
victim of his great apy. | 


Diſcharged: from ITY he a another libel, in 
which he inſults a member of the great council chamber, 
ſon to a member of the chamber of accounts. He ſays in- 
geniouſly, that he is ſon to a paſtry-cook, and the magiſ- 
trate in diſdain, remands him to the priſon of Bicktre, — 
He there aſſociates with Freron, Sabotier, and other be- 
ings of the ſame ſpecies. He produces libel upon libel on 
a ſolitary old man, retired from the world more than thirty 
years, and whom he could outrage unpuniſhed. He had 
written before this many, letters to this ſame recluſe, of 
which we have the n in our rr a ſample 

55 11 Sir, if. your. v7 Gon 3 not acid me. per- 
*© haps, alas] you have imagined, that I pay your friend» 
86 ſhip and your favours with the blackeſt ingratitude, and | 
te that I am too baſe, and too criminal, to he more acknow- 
<< ledged, as well as, others ! Ah, Sir, do not injure me 
<« with ſuch ſuſpicions of my probity. Fhat is the preci- 
<< ous, gem which I would preſerve. free from the general 
© contagion ; your ſuſpicions taraiſh-it,, Your generoſity, 
« and your grandeur of ſoul, can preſerve and raiſe it into 
the higheſt reſpect. My affection, my zeal, my reſpec 
« are altogether your own, and will ever remain, ee 
6 Dijons 6th December, 1769. yo | 121*n 

* * Y 

He had pi It the gelbe to difavow this letter, and 
* probity to aver that it Was forged. We. preſerve. it, 
however, for although it is not a curious produttion, it is 
always a living teſtimony to the honourable conduct of this 
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pitiful cavaller.— It is this that made one ſay to M. Duclos, 
ſecretary of the academy, that he knew of none more con- 
temptible, and more infamous, than the Canaille of litera- 


ture. It is believed that M. Clement, being now married, 


will become more juſt and ſenſible; that he will become 
more modeſt, and no more calumniate, thoſe perſons, at 
leaſt, againſt whom he has no ſubject of complaint; that 
he will not even any more ſhew his face, but retire and 
repent of haying begun the Pew w_w I: a con- 
yu? | 


(1) [Patouillet an Nonotte.] Patouillet is an 10 


ſuit, who delivered, for ſome years, college-declamations 


under the name of Mandates, for ſuch biſhops as could 
not make them themſelves. —He delivered one againſt our 


author, and other men of letters, —[t is pity that he was 


burat in the hand by the common hangman. This Patou- 
illet was one of the moſt nervous writers, of the calumpiat- 
ing tribe, that we haye after Garaſſe. 5 


(12) 8 Is i Ex- Jeſuit, 1 2 | bs 
companion of Patouillet.— He produced two huge volumes 
under the title of “ The Errors of Voltaire,” but which 
ought to have been intitled The Errors of Nonotte.—He be- 
gins with reproaching the author of The Eſſay on the ge. 
<< neral Hiſtory of the Manners and the Spirit of nations,“ 
with having ſaid that “ Chriſtian Tgnorance regards the 


«© reigns of the Roman Emperors as a continual Battholo- 


% mew.” —The author ſaid no tuch thing. Nonotte, to 
render odious him whom he attacks, has of his own accord 
moſt graciouſiy added the word chriſtian, The author 


does not ſpeak there of the other Emperors. but Diocle- 
ſian alone, whom Galerius prevailed upon to be a perſecutor, 


after a nineteen years reign of clemency- and toleration. 
On which the author hath remarked the error of all our 
chronologiſts, in placing the #ra of martyrdom at the firſt 
year of his reign. They BERL to haye dated it at the 9 7 


ez, and not at 284. 


"4 * . 
1 N — 
- 
He 
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He hath made the author ſay that Diocleſian “ only pu- 
<« niſhed thoſe chriſtians who were inflamed,” obſtinate and 
44 factious.“ The author has not ſaid a word of this, and 
indeed he could not ſay ſo—He has not ſo far ow 
F rench as to ſay” << hommes bragilloas;” W 993-4 


Nonotte accuſes our inthe with davieg ſaid das Charle- | 
magne was no other than a ſucceſsful robber. The author 
has written nothing like it. So that there are in the com- 
paſs of two pages three calumnies of which Nonotte is de- 
tected. M. Damilaville condeſcended to take the trouble 
of diſcovering t O or three hundred errors of the ſame ge- 
nius, which are printed at the end of the Eſſay on the 
Manners and Spirit of Nations. Nonotte was aſtoniſhed that 
he ſhould have been ſo much wanting in reſpect - what 
to him who had the honour to preach in a village of Franche- 
Conte, and to govern a ſæieme. Pride ought to be good 
it only is perfect when ſupported by ignorance. | 


(13) [Mirabeau with all his art.] He has encouraged 
agriculture by his books intitled “ The 785 5 of - 
«© Kind.“ 1 3 1 4 C8 þ 4 L. FS , A 


(14) Rene Deſcartes was an extellenc gromatricliug, but 
all his philoſophy is founded in chimeras, : 


i { 15) It is known that Mallebranche nini a fami- 
-Haciry wich Verbe, although the firſt part of his book on 
the Errors of Senſe and e e is w chef-diceuvre of 
Os aa 15 64-10 


0 16) {To Bet world of C's [Nothing is more 
chimerical; in fact, than the greateſt part of our ſyſtems of 
phyſics. Burnet and Wood ward have only written a chain 
of argumentative abſurdities on the general deluge. Malle- 
branche hath invented little whirlwinds for explaining light 
and colours, and that too, twenty years after Newton had 
produced his optics. Reaumur hath dared to maintain at 
Faris, in the Academy of Sciences, that the bones of the 
5 dead 
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dead produee turquoiſes; and it. is known, that his imagi- 


nations on the production of iron have ruined his family. 
Maillet hath dated to ſay, that the ſea hath ſormed the 


mountains, that men have been fiſh, that our globe is glad, 


and that it is the wreck of a comet. Others have diſcovered 
the primitive world, the primitive tongue, and the manner 
in which metals were formed in this primitive world. It 
is ſaid that a Philoſopher, very reſpectable, very judicious, 
very modeſt, and very lideral, had the ſecret of plaiſtering 
men over with roſin to prevent them from ſickneſs ; that 
he diſſected giants to diſcover the nature of the ſoul; aud 
that he foretold events. By ſuch men, however, have we 
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F it is wiſhed, that the people of Paris ſhould not 
believe, that the young Count de Schovalo, cham- 
berlain of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and pteſident of a 


cabinet of the legiſlature, is the author of the Epiſtle 
to Ninon, it is evidently the effect of modeſty : for 
this epiſtle is that, which perhaps does the greateſt 
honour to our nation. It is a matter truly ſurpriſing 


that, not having been, I believe, more than three 
months in Paris, he ſhould have acquired ſo accurately 


what you call „the ton of good company“ that he 


ſhould have gained it to perfection, and even added to 


it elegance and /preciſion, ſo little known to certain of 
our French Seigneurs, who have not deigned to ſtudy 


grammar. y 
| M. de 


| 
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M. de Schovalo, compoſed ſome! very elegant French 
verſes, when he was with me ſome years a and we 
have had fince that time, in various co items of 
miſcellanies, ſeveral _—_ pieces of His rank have 
great merit. 


He deceived hinaſelf in Tying ns Chipell | 


7860 oo e616 de Ninon fredonni nh ver,” En Yes 
vr Ninow's fide os les the rn. ow aid xe to 


n F 008 Dt : Deore 


 Chapette, Alen he ey ee e, omifed;: was very 


fer fow trilling his notes by the ſide 3 Ninon.— This 


* 


drunkard, who had many agreeable ſallies, was her 
mortal enemy, and wrote ſeveral groſs and ill —— 


Pieces againſt her. Behold one of hem. 


13 Il fant $86 de tonne, [-3d3_volams. } 
Si par fois elle taiſonne "7's 1 1 q "1 6d 
De ls ſublime y vertu, N b ö | 7 * | 
Dont Platon fut revètu. 8 We 
Car 4 bien compter ſon age, . 
Elle doit uveir . . . cn 
Avee ſe 1 2 | 


* W 


6 
6 
5 


| ih If ſhe the love woes ſhould' ae, vo e wy ry 
That glow'd in Plato's breaſt, 
pooh if we reckon: up her years, „0 mig at 
She ought, and may for what appear, (45) 

_ - Have lived with him at leaft, 36 


This is not the ſtile of M. le Comte de Schovalo.—1 
write the name as we pronounce it—I cannot bring 
myſelf to write the W, for which I have always had 
the greateſt averſion, as well as I have had for the 
word Frangois,” 

mY, I ad- 


SS m S C E L LAN TE 

I admire the people who attribute this epiſtle to me. 
hey impute to me compliments, which are perdon- 
able in the friendſhip of M. le Comte de Schovalo, but 
which would have been, aſſuredly, very ridiculous in 
my mouth. ' HS: 2594: 

I read by chance the Newſpaper No. 23, the author 
of which pretends that I have concealed myſelf under 
the name of M. de Schovalo. He may ſay alſo, that 
F am concealed every day under the name of the king 
of Pruſſia, who compoſes not leſs wonderfully'in our 
language; and under that of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
who: writes, in proſe, as well as her chamberlain does 
in verſe. The inſipid trifles with which the little Wal- 
loons overload us, are very unequal; to the chef - d'œu- 
vres of theſe foteigners.— It is, becauſe theſe little 
Walloons have. merely words in their heads, and thoſe 
geniuſes of the North think ſolidly. Fo. 

Ju employ the W for, the Walloons. We muſt be 
barbarous when we ſpeak of them. ,. 

The ſame writers of news and nonſenſe, /impute to 
me A Letter of an Eccleſiaſtic on the Jeſuits,” and 
1 know not what white Bull.“ —I do aſſure you, 
that I never aſſociate with the Jrſuits. I am like the 
pope—l have abandoned them for ever, except father 
Adam, who is ſtill with me. In regard to Bulls, either 
white or black, I confine myſelf to thoſe, which I 
bring up in my dan ee which I labour. For 

theſe ſixty years paſt, I have felt very little diſquiet, 
and have comforted my ſeff in my cottage, practiſing 
quid faciat lætas ſegetes —l have befide lætum animum, 
in ſpite of the cabals that believe they afflict me, and 
whom I diſregard as much as 1 would a puff of. wind, 
&c. THOR $1821.35 M78 HW Dana 3973 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF MIN us. 
* 


M. DE. LA VISCLEDE, penrrruat SECRETARY to the 
ACADEMY of MARSAILLES. 


ADDRESSED T 0 


MADAME ARNANCHE. 


D EAR maui you deſire to know, 
If right I underſtand you; 
Why our devout, and pious clowns ; 
Our cordeliers, with flowing gowns ; 
And e'en our catechiſts do glow, 
To guzzle upon Sunday. 


To ſatisfy my dear Arnanche, 

I've aſk'd the biſhop of Avranche, 
And heard his ſage remark, 

Still, on the bible, is he thinking: 

Noah, he ſays, the patriarch, 

Sated, no doubt, with water drinking, 
Got fuddled when he left the ark, - 


; Huet is wrong, with this to rack us, 
It way no other, Ma'am, than Bacchus, 


The 


P - 


i M IS eL IAN AS 
The great lawgiver of the Ganges; | | 
Who having found the vineyard's treaſures, 
The week's laſt day did conſecrate. 
Andy a great decree of ſtate, 


On this laſt day, he did engage us, 
To drink and laugh, and take our pleaſures, 


Thus to his fire, the God imparts . 
Honours of the higheſt claſs; : 
Ordaining us, the day to paſs - 

Not in labour, toil, and arts, 
But with our miſtreſs, and our glaſs . 


One day, this worthy ſon of Jove 
- Deſcended. from above, | 
And, to the ſacred place, repair d, 
Where pious Semale conceived, | 
And Jove, into his thigh, the God receiv'd. | 
Great myſtery to be revered ! ! 
And not, as lately we have ſeen, wrath | 
Be treated with indignant. ſpleen. 


Bacchus ſcarce himſelf had ſhewn, 

Mounted by Silenus' fidez + +»: 

| When the people preſs around, 
| And adore the God when known. 

And, while they leave, untilbd, the ground, 

They friſk, they caper, and they bound, ' - 
Nay, een their prieſts, and parſons hied, - 
And in the tavern till are found. 


Amidft this frenzy, loud, and wild, 
One citizen was ſeen: | 
Mix æxus, 


—— — 
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" Mix.zvs, ſober, meek, and mild, | 
A JansentsT in mien. 


His three ſweet daughters, were reſerv'd ; 
Loved the Gops, their neighbours ſerved ; 
Spun the web z—were early movers;  - 
Fled from pleaſures, and from lovers ; 
And, not a minute to miſpend, 

The church they never did attend. 


ALCITHOE to her ſiſters ſays— 
„Work and finiſh the device, 
« The web of alms, and not of vice. 
“ Does the curate, as he prays, 
« Give you a more ſound advice r 


<« Spin, and let us s leave the oc 
Like drunkards to awake the ſong, 
% Thoſe who keep in their abodes, 
«Cannot well diſpleafe the Gods ; 
. « Spin, if you that fact believe; 
And, our labours to relieve, 
Let each of us a ſtory tell, 
« As we turn the ſpinning wheel.” 


The ſiſters highly. do approve, 

And the feaſt of fancy love : | 
While ſhe, who had propoſed the plan, 
In right of elderſhip began. - 


« Labour's my God ;- ;—'tis be * hath ſway: 
He is the ſoul of all. In vain, they ſay Fo 
The Gods a reſting-place for ſleep prepare: | 
I aſk them, is't the Heav'ns, earth, ſea, or air, : 


159 
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Jovs 
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© Jovs ends his circling courſe in ten ſhort years, 


SATURN more tedious moves—more flow appears ; 
But yet no ſtop, no pauſe the courſe attends, 
Which ſtill _ the inſtant that it _ 


In his gay car, with gold and azure ed iet, 
Arolxo darts, in torrents, rays of light: 
Quitting the ſky, in phyſic does he ſhine, 
An arch'tect, ſhepherd, minſtrel and divine. | 


Like him, his ſiſter too her time improves, 


HEC ATR in Hell, Diana in the groves, 
Luna at night, and all the three ſhe loves. 


NxeeTuNE fix 3 in toil, * day 3 is Pry 
Raiſing the waters from the depths profound; 


And ſwelling, ſinking, managing the waves. 


VuLrcan vegrim'd ſill at his anvil ſlaves ; 


High does the firſt of Gods his toil approve, 
And gives him, for reward, the queen of love. 


And forges with his hands the bolts ſor Jove, | | 


JUPITER Rill gratified his luftful fire ; ; 
Aid well did Venus imitate her ſire, 
Mars pleas'd the wanton's luring craving eye, 


The moſt athletic coxcomb of the ſky. 


With fluſhing cheek, high noſe and manly port, 
While VuLcan daily laboured for the court, : 
Mags did each minute with the queen improve, 
And nr her vanity, as much as love, 


The huſband, now deſpiſed, and held in lg, 
To puniſh the invader of his right; 4 


W ith 
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With threads of poliſh'd ſteel, as ſtrong as fine, | 
A net prepares, that no one can untwine. 
Softly, by night, he bore it to the bed, 
Where, in the arms of Mars, his wife was laid, 
And on the am'rous pair the cov'ring threw— 
Tho! lame and cripple, off with ſpeed, he flew, 
And to the ſun recounted the affair. | 
«* You who view all, he clamour'd, quick repair, 
And fee how cloſely I've entrapp'd the pair. 
Before yet PHosPHORUS in the eaſt appears, 
Or young AvnoRa ſheds her dewy tears ; 
„Call all the Gods to ſee how they are pent, 
And to revenge my cauſe.” ApoLLo went; 
To all the Gods relates the ſad diſgrace, 
And, with a ſong, he charms them to the place. 
Mars quickly wakens, and awakes the fair 
No ſad confulion do their looks declare; 
The God claſps VExus in his ſinewy arms, 
And triumphs in poſſeſſion of her charms. 
The Gods in compliments to VULCAN join, 
And Jove enjoys and laughs at the deſign : | 
They highly praiſe the engine of his ſhame, 
And each one begs he'd catch them with the ſame,” 
When thus the ſweet Al cirhor 
Her leafning had diſplay'd ; 
She to THEMIRA quickly ſaid— 
Without, they drink, delight in noiſe, 
And ſing in praiſe of Evone. 
But you, whom reaſon ſtill has led, 
Have you no tale replete with joys, 


Vor. I. Miſccllanies. 1 | Such 
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Such is their rage, TaEMIRA ſays, 

I fear the lawleſs rout 

Let us therefore ſhut them out, 

And double-lock the door. 
Your charming'tale my heart diſmays ; 
For, after yours, I juſtly doubt 

My ſtory will be poor. 


It is on Venvs' ſelf again, 
A ſubject we can never drain, 


Whom boys and girls, whom young and old, 


With rev'rend awe, and love behold. 

On whom the ſchool-boy makes, in pain, 
Without a ſpark of wit, the ſtrain. 

(We are, by the bye, with theſe oppreſt; 
All meddling Authors I deteſt, | 
They paſs—they're ſuffer'd—and the faint 
Still pardons when her Poets paint.) 


This Venus whom you, juſtly, tell 
Did love the God of war fo well; 


Was quickly with another caught, 


With no ſmall bliſs the change was fraught. 
Near the Paleſtine ſhe found, 

Sleeping on the roſy ground, 

A white-hair'd youth, with charming ſtreaks 
O' the roſe and lily in his cheeks— 

W hoſe brilliant eyes—whoſe graceful eaſe 


And tout-enſemble all did pleaſe, * 


It was Aponis, who, a place 

Did, with the Gods, but half poſſeſs. 
And yet the youth, they ſaid who knew, 
His origin from Heaven drew; 
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Born on inceſtuous deſire, 

His uncle, Cinira's his Sire. 

+ Cinira too, believe or not, 

Was by a piece of bone begot— ; 
(1 wiſh ſome Sage would take the pain, 
His genealogy t' explain; 

I love to learn, and tis a bleſſing, 

Not in religion ts be miſſing.) 


Maxs with jealous, active eye, 
Soon ſurprized her with the boy. 
Glued was his noſe upon her mouth, 
In am'rous play; when lo, the youth, 
By Mars, was ſtruck a deadly blow; 
And from the ſpear which pierced him thro', 
His blood in torrents quickly flows, 
And on the place, a flow'ret grows. 


Here, tho' I wiſh not to offend, 
I own I cannot comprehend, 
(With all this love, intrigue and pother,) 
How one God can kill another. 
What think you, my fiſters, ſay, 
Is't not abſurd a God to ſlay ?— 
No, ſays Climene, we rely, 
Since he was born, he needs muſt die, 
His ſudden exit gives me pain, 
But, onward, to your tale again. 


Tarzmira, loving reaſon's frays, 


& c. 


Anſwers, I muſt more amaze, 4 


ADon1s' dies — but fruitful VEnus, 
Who peoples all, and doth ordain us; 


M 2 


Vrvus 
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Venus who ev'ry bliſs creates; 
Venus who rectuits the States, 
After ſeven days were gone, 


Revives the God you ſeem to moan, 


Good! ſays Climene—ſweet amours ! 
What a fancy, ſiſter's, yours! | 
Revive the dead! a heap of lies !m —- 
So think I, ſhe ſtraight replics : 

And fancy we our duty, do, | 

In thinking that the tale's untrue. 
But all theſe lies belief command, 
With the wiſe doctors of our land; 
With Syria's rabbies the devout; 
And with the wanton revel rout, 
That, on the banks of Nile, their days 
All ſpend in finging Is18' praiſe. 
Theſe, on Apon1s, gifts confer, 
While you, the lovely God inter. 
For ſix whole days, in hell to how), 
He's damn'd in body, and in ſoul : 
On theſe ſix days they weep and wail, 
But on the ſeventh, joys prevail, 
Such is this allegorie plan ; 

Portrait of the life of man. 

dix days of pain for one of good; 

For even ſorrow ebbs a: fload ; 

But ſma!l the portion is of joy, 

And oft our cup's without alloy, 


Now, *twas ſage CLIMENE's turn. 
But ah! her talent ſadly fails, 
For hiſt'ries, novels, and for tales, 


29 For 
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For ſtories, gather'd from romance. 
For Truth's fair temple does ſhe burn; 

Thither ſhe ſtruggles to advance, 

And having found the heavenly maid, 
With ſimple, but with ſweet addreſs, *. . 7 
Leaving the ornaments of dreſs, 

A volume of remarks ſhe made. 


CLIMENE thus the pair addreſt. 
Well, have you ſpent the tedious hours 
The talents, miſt'ries, and amours, 
The virtues of the Gods above 
What they hate, and what they love, 
Stand, in your ſtories, full expreſs'd, 
But I, who nothing know, 
Can nothing of the kind beſtow, 


Let this ſuffice, — 
Our fathers they have till deceived, 
Let not us alſo ſacrifice 
Our reaſon, to theſe monſt'rous lies, 
Nor be one tale, nor act believed. 


Let the Beotians, ſtupid clods ! 
Sing, in the tavern, to their Gods; 
And riot, in the wanton rites oh | 
Of Bacchus, and his wild delights ; 
Recounting all the ſtrange events, „ e A 
Which they believe, and prieſt invents. | 
Ought I to care for- the divine, 
Who ſcolds me, when inflamed with wine? 
Let my bold ſpirit be diſplayed— _ 
I ne'er believed a word iy l. 


A ol OR Thioughout 
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Throughout the earth they're arrant Harsz 20 
Our brothers lie, as did our ſire. 
Hiſtorians, phyſicians, prieſts, font 19021 
Do they not mock us with their jeſts? 

Let us repay them then in kind. 
I don't believe the prophets blind: 
Who like a Python, puff and ſwell, 
And give up reaſon to foretel. 
J don't believe, with earthly mate, 

That e'er a God did procreate : 

I don't believe the giants war, 
I don't believe, in Phoebus? car, 
A coxcomb ſet the world on fire, 

| And almoſt burnt th' immortal Sire. 

I don't believe i'the goal profound, 
To which, his rival, God hath bound. 
J don't believe the monſt'rous tales | 
Of Delphos? curious oracles, 
I don't believe Z 


Thus ſhe proceeded, when—at once 
A ſudden panic ſeized her breaſt; 

Thunders do her tongue arreſt; 
The houſe all ſhakes—the tempeſts roar— 
Frightful omens death announce— 

And throw the prattling ſiſter's o'er, 


With all the clergy round the God in fate, 
Intoxicated Bacchus enters ftrait. 


And J, ſays he, I do ien 
That, groſsly, you yourſelves deceive; 
Fancying, my learned ladies, | 

That doubt, and diſbelief your trade is: 
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I do believe your wit miſleads, 

Your ſilly books have turn'd your heads : 
Thus to work while others play 

But ſoon the penalty you pay 

Of breaking the religious day. 

My vengeance ſudden doom exacts, 

I change you inſtantly to bats. 


7 He ſaid, and, = FY the ſiſters fair 
Diminiſh'd to the fight; — 
Their tongues, for once, they cannot ply ; 
Beneath their arms, roſe wings of hair; 
And to the allies forth they fly, 
Three mongrel birds of night. 


This puniſhment was juſtly due 

- To their pretended ſcience z in voy d 
and ought to warn the reas? bias eres. 01 
Who ſet (all morals to ſubdue)” 

Religion at Trhance: 


We know, i in life's waccrtain ſeaſon, | 27 
There's danger eren in our reaſon. $44 

p Ovi 8 Muſe with this was caught, 4 : | £ ' 7 
Ane La FoxTaine, the ſtory taugt. 
71 too have irove,to,fing the ſtrain, 
Tho', after thoſe, I know with Pains 
1 ſhould eo better to rain, * 


* _ | 
. i * - . 
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1 ‚ , m 
MON s. DE LAY ISCLEDE, 
EE of an 


MONS. Tus PERPETUAL SECRETARY or Taz 
ACADEMY or PAU. 


Six, and my dear Compatriot. 


SEND you my Davghters of Minzus; and I re- 
peat to you in proſe, what I have ſaid in verſe, that 
I] ought not to have treated this ſubject after Ovid and 
la Fontaine. It is not among men as in the goſpel. 
He that comes to preſent himſelf at the eleventh hour, 
is not ſo well received as thoſe who labour from the 
morning.— Mark how it happened to la Motte—He 
was deſirous of writing an Iliad they laughed at him. 
He wrote ſome philoſophic fables, dedicated to the 
regent of the kingdom, and he received two thouſand 
crowns. All the world, however, ſay—they love the 
genuine la Fontaine better, to whom Louis XIV. gave 
nothing. pq H [4.9006] ON > 
You know this child of nature, this la Fontaine, 
and his three daughters of Minæus, which the Abbe 
d'Olivet hath publiſhed in a collection of five volumes. 
But you do not know his Loves of Mars and Venus, 
which are only to be found in the edition of 1750.— 
J copy them for your peruſal. 


1 
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1 


The LOVES of MARS and VENUS. 


GREAT Mars was ſhot, by Cupid's art, . 
With golden arrow thro? the heart. 

After many a well- -fought field, 

He ſtrove ro make Cytheria yield; 

Nor did he long the battle wield. | 

For ſoon as he his terms had ſtated, 

So foon the fair capitulated.  - can br 


In form he undertook. th* affair; 
Arranged the enterprize with care; 
Uſed every art to gain the queen, 
And threw aſide his fiery-mien $5; 
His richeſt equipage diſplay'd, 
Which for tournaments was made: | 
When' till he wore this fine array, * 
Th' eclat of which outſhone the day. heat 8 
Yet, without this he beat the giants, \ 
But little did he know the ſcience 
Of ſetting Cupid at defiance. 


But ſoon he carried off the Dame: 
Perhaps by fighing out his fame; 
Perhaps, by painting war, and atms; © ve 
Sieges, counter-ſcraps, alarms, 5451292 
Which, tho” they're Hebrew to the err, 
The ladies yet delight to hear, _ 


See ! how the queen, within that maze, bs 
Her beauties to the God diſplays ! 
How long how frantic ſeems the kiſs! _ 
How mutual their extatic bliſs? 


| Glory | 
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Glory, *tis true, has many charms; 
But Mans kne'er knew of ſuch alarms 
As thoſe he felt in Venus“ arms. 
We toil in glory's duſty held 
While Love delights the war to witld, 


ith ſighs, with tears, with throes and Harte, 


The ſpoils of ravaged, wounded hearts. | 
Sol on the Quithuites had deſign; 


And, fluſh'd with th“ hope of charms divine, 


Within his breaſt more fire was bred, 
Than what we ſee around his head. 


He was a God of mighty ew; | nA 


The prince of pbets,” tho“ a beau. 
He utter'd rather t60'miich doctrine, 


And what is yorlly was ſkill'd in med" eine. 1 


We need] not fa. of Jove an audience; 
Between a man of arms, and ſcience, 
Ends ever in the latter” s pain, 

Tr he feather pleaſes, not the pen. 

*twas here, and Mars was choſe— 
Phcebus diſpleaſed to VuLcan goes, 
And does the whole intrigue diſcloſe. 
Nay, leads him to the very ſcene, 
Where lay, in Maxs* arms, the Queen, 
Secreted in a neighb'ring grove, 
With no. companion by, but oe, 


Vulcan ſhew'd 'th* extremes of pain 
(His pangs were ſuch he could not feign.) 
He ſtood immoveaþle—his breaſt * 
With racking pains was oppreſt, 
And all were, in his eyes, expreſt. 
His hammer dropt from out his hand; 
+ He cannot ſpeak ; he cannot ſtand ; 


A ham» 
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A hammer in his head reſounds, 
And all his ſenſe, and thought confbunds. 


Mark 11M, that led him to the place ! 
And brought on V gxvus the diſgrace, 
Ought he not to hide his face 
To VENus' temple firſt he goes, | 
And to ſeduce the Goppess glows. 

An earthly miſtreſs, giv'n to rove, 
Dally'd, he knew, and play'd with Iove, 
And of her Lovers made her ſport 3 
That thoſe who ſtrove the fair to court; 
Did it with flatt'ring ſpeeches, plays, 
Pleaſantries, devices, lays, 

With (ſweet bon mots—with Joux Welprit;, 
And other trifles form'd for glee, | | 
He therefore tuned his ſacred Lyre, . 
And fancied ſhe muſt needs expire. 

'Venvus however had not leiſure, 

To liſten to his notes of pleaſute. 
Repulſed to his revenge he flies, 

And gives, to this e ed 0 N 


92 
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With all this buſtle, Thun 
What good does injur d Vulcan —_ | 
When ſated for the tige with, OB. V 
A day in eee N 
And changes of delight to taſte. 


When Hymen, with his magic | band, 
Tied Vulcan” s to his Venus” hand; 
Made one a huſband, one a wife, 1 
We ſee the buddings ſoon of {trite, 


The 
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The GRxAcks weep, at Venus feet ; 


For they, in dire revenge, were beat. 


Vor cx ſtrives to keep away 
The Lovers that devotion pay; 


But what dragons would, I pray, 


With ſuch aſſailants dare to grapple, 


And guard from Gods, ſo ſweet an apple. 


Cupid he blamed, and on the ſon 
Laid all the wanton mother's fin; - 
Threaten'd to fend him to a jail, 

Nor was this all, but full of bile: 

To earth, to Heaven he appeals; - - 
And what he ought to keep, reveals; 
Even the King of Gods addreſt, 

And opens to him all his breaſt : 
Adult'rous Jove, the wound to heal, 
Tells him, it is but ideal: 

That fuch complaint ſhould not appear, 
Nor trouble one celeſtial's ear, 

The worſt of ills to tell, the leaſt to bear, 


What FR hapleſs Vulcan do 
But by himſelf revenge purſue ? 
A curious net of fteel he -wrought; 
The happy child of Mouvs thought; 
With this he purpoſes to go, 
And trap at once the belle and beau. 
The anvil ſounds; the hammers clink, 
And link is aptly joined to link; -* 
A ſpectacle for the Gods to make, _ 
And napping, two o'themſelves to take. 
The ſbadowy ſiſters dreſs the bow'r, © - 
The Lovers fieze the dark'ning hour; 


i 
51 
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But ſoon they're caught in the offence; 2 
Nor can they fly in their defence. 
VULCAN, to enjoy his ſpleen, 
Limps off directly from the ſcene; p 
And ſummonſes the Gods to meet 
The pair, with compliments, to greet, 
And laugh at the uncommon treat. 


' Aſk you, who beſt enjoy'd the ſnare? 
I think 'twas the gallant and fair. 


PERHAPS you may ſay that the Loves of Mars 
and Venus are not equal to the Fable of the Two Pige- 
ons,—[l ſhall certainly agree with you, as readily as I 
do when you ſay that his Gde to the King, for the un- 
fortunate Fouquet, did not approach near to his Elegy 
to the Nymphs of Vaux on the ſame Fouquet. 


„ Pleurez, nymphes de Vaux, dans vos grottes profondes.” 


Weep, Nymphs of Vaux, within your grottos drear. 


« La cabale eſt contente, Oronte eſt malheureux.” 


The cabal is content, Oronte is unhappy, 


He changed the word cabal, when he perceived that 
the great Colbert ſerved his king and his country with 
ſevere juſtice, and was no caballer. But. la Fontaine 
intended to ſay fo, and he believed juſtly that it was the 
proper word. You tell me that John did very wrong in 
publiſhing his Opera, and the Comedy intitled ** Je vous 
prends fans verd,” I take you unprovided: and the Co- 
medy of Climene, &c.—But the Abbe d'Olivẽt did 
much more injury then, in making a collection of all _ 
coul 
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could diminiſh the glory of la Fontaine. The paſſion 
of editors reſembles that of Sacriſtains they collect all 
the tatters and ſcraps of antiquity, and hope they will 
be reveted.— But as we judge not of true ſaints but by 
their good actions, ſo do we not decide on men of ge- 

nius but by their good works. i | 
Seventy theatrical pieces all unworthy of the author 
of Cinna, could not raviſh from him the name of 
Great. All that we reprehend in Quinault, does not 
prevent us from confeſſing, that he ſtands alone and 
inimitable in the very TIN: of the drama he 
purſued. Sixty of the ancient fables moderniſed by la 
Fontaine, and told with an allurement, which was 
never known but by Petronius, and never executed but 
by our fabuliſt—and twenty of the tales written with 
this charming facility, this happy. negligence that we 
admire in him, place him infinitely above Boccace, and 
ſometimes even, if I may dare to ſay ſo, by the ſide of 

Arioſto, for his manner of writing. N 
He poſſeſſed the great endowment of Nature, taſte. 
The moſt exalted genius would not have been able to 
have overtaken him in the road he aſſumed. It is by 
taſte, that the Age of Louis XIV. will be diſtinguiſhed 
to the lateſt of all ages, in our France, at leaſt, which 
was ſo long unpoliſhed. There will always be ge- 
nius; the knowledge of men will increaſe—they will 
diſcover uſeful works—bur taſte, I doubt our country 
has already produced its ſhare of. I am afraid we ſhall 
never recover the author of Cinna; that of Iphigenia ; 
of Athalia ; of Phedre; that of the Art of Poetry; that 
of Roland and Armide; or him, who, in the pulpit, 
forced even Miniſters to weep, and admire the daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. wife to Charles 1. and her daughter 

Henrietta. 7 

See how the funeral orations of the preſent day are 
buried wich thoſe whom they celebrate. See, how Se- 
thos, notwithſtanding its many good paſſages, and the 
travels of Cyrus, are ſinking into» oblivion; while 
Telemachus is ſtill the inſtruction and the delight of 
every youth of education. How comes it to paſe, that, 
in 
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in the crowd of our preachers, there is not even one 
who approaches near to the author of the Carnival? 
You ſee, with regret, that no one dares attempt, ſingly, 
to imitate the author of Tartuffe, and the Mifanthrope. 
We have ſeveral comedies very agreeable—yet we have 
but one Moliere, and I may venture to foretel; that we 
ſhall never have another.—W hat glory for la Fontaine, 
to be placed beſide all theſe great men 

The Abbe de Chaulieu,claſed the age with three or 
four pieces of poetry, which either came from the heart, 
or appeared to do ſo.— They breathe voluptuouſneſs 
and philoſophy, and demand favour for all the in- 
ſipid bagatelles with which they have ſtuffed his collec- 
tion. 

It aſtoniſhes me that la Fontaine has not ſpoken of 
Chaulieu, but in regard to a ſum of money which he 
was to receive, by his hands, from the Duke de Ven- 
dome. - 

How could the Abbe d'Olivat print the three pieces 
of la Fontaine, written in ſo miſerable a ſtile, in which 
he demands alms for having girls? I do. not a 
that he ever ſaid, 


Pai quelquefois aime ; je n'autais point alors 
Contre le Louvre et fas treſors, 

Contre le firmament, et la voũte ccleſte. 
Change les bois, change les lieux, 

Honores par les pas, &claires par les yeux 
De Vaimable, et jeune Bergere, 

Par qui, ſous le fils de Cithere, 

Je ſervis engage par mes premiers fermens. 

Helas ! quand reviendront de ſemblables momens, 

Faut-i] que tant d'objets „ deux et fi charmans, 

Me laiſſent vivre au gre de mon ame inquitte ? 

Ne ſentirai-je plus de charme qui marrite ? 

Ai-je paſle le tems d'aimer ? 


I gnce 
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an lid the Louvre and its treaſures; 


I once did love, alack the day! 
And every thing around, was gay, 


And took delight in Nature's meaſures. 
Chang'd was the proſpect of the groves, 
When with the nymph tripp'd laughing loves; 
Chang'd were the features of the ſkies, | 
Embelliſh'd by her lovely eyes. 
With whom, by Cupid's aid, I prov'd 
How ſtrenuous, and fierce I lov'd. 
When will the time, alas, return, 
When I, with equal flames, ſhall burn? 
Muſt ſo many charming fair i 
Force me to live in ſpite of care? 
The charms that court me can't I prove ? 
Am I then paſt the date of love ? 


We would believe theſe two latter verſes. to be the 
roduction of a man of accompliſhments, and youth- 
| paſſions—of a duke de Candale—of a duke de Bel- 
legarde. This does not agree' with the Jannetons of 
John la Fontaine, who demand ſome piſtoles of the 
duke of Vendome, and the voluptuous Chaulieu, for 
ſoftening in his favour the heroines of the Pont- neuf. 
All this, Sir, does not prevent a conſiderable num- 
ber of his fables, full of ſentiment, ingenuity, art and 
eloquence, from poſſeſſing every charm that can pleaſe. 
When I ſay that he is almoſt equal to the great men 
of his memorable age, I ſay nothing extravagant. I 
ſhould, indeed, be a ridiculous exaggerator, it I dared 
to compare © Maſter Raven perched upon a tree, hold- 


ing a piece of cheeſe in his mouth,” and © the Graſſ- 


„hopper having ſung all the ' ſummer, &c.”—to this 
verſe of Cornelia who.holds the urn of her huſband, 


5652s 1 oh | | | a Eternel 
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« Eternel entretien de haine et de pitie . 
% Reſtes du grand Pompee, écoutez ſa moitié. 


Eternal ſource of hatred and of pity ! , f 
All that remains of Pompey !—Liſte 
To his wife! 8 


And to thoſe of Cæſar. 


« Reſtes d'un demi-dieu dont à peine je puis | 
„ Egaler le grand nom, tout vainqueur que J'en ſais! 


The remains of a demi-god, whoſe name 
I ſcarce can equal, though I conquer'd him, 


© The Cobler and the Financier” “ The Animals af- 
e flited with the Plague” —*< The Fool and his Son, &c.“ 
all excellent in their kind, as they are, cannot be placed 
in the ſame rank with the ſcene of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, or with the inimitable pieces of Racine, or 
. with the perfect Art of Poetry of Boileau; or with the 
Mifanthrope and the Tartuffe of Moliere. The extreme 
merit of ſurmounting difficulty—a great plan conceiv- 
ed with genius, and executed with that taſte which in 
Racine is never ſtrained nor put to difficulty—Perfec- 
tion in fine, in any great art, is much ſuperior to the 
art of telling a tale I do not wiſh to compare the flight 
of the linnet to that of the eagle. I confine myſelf 
merely to call to your remembrance, that la Fontaine 
hath often ſucceeded in his humble ſpecies as much as 
Corneille did in his. I would only wiſh, for the glory 

of my country, that they had not publiſhed the latter 
fables of the one, nor the latter tragedies of the other, 
afier Partharites. But theſe curſed editors publiſh all 
—Theſe are the ravenous crows that feed upon and 
outrage the dead, as envy does the living. At the ſame 
time if they only peſtered the public with the bad 
works of good authors, we could pardon it to their 
regard for the memories of the authors; but what is 


much worſe, they too frequently add their own abſur- 


dities, which they attempt to paſs under the name of 
Vor. I. Miſcellanies. Ss 6 writers 
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writers little known. I have ſuffered myſelf, unknown 
as I am, from this rage of publiſhing. -How many 
inſignificant pieces have they not publiſhed under the 
name of la Viſclede, in their huge collections! Verſes 
of Bonneval on the death of Mademoiſelle le Couvreur 
—Verſes to my dear B on Newton.—Impertinent 
ſtanzas to Madame du Chatelet—a letter of Varſovie 
an Epiſtle of Formont to the Abbe de Rotelin—an Ode 
on the true deity—Letter of Mr. de la Viſclede to his 
friends of Parnaſſus, &c. &c. 

Thoſe who form to themſelves libraries are continu- 
ally cheated by this practice, which buries the true grain 
beneath a maſs of tares. We are diſguſted with read- 
ing by the multiplication of books and pamphlets. If 
it is true that the Ptolemies at one time poſſeſſed a lib- 
rary of four hundred thouſand volumes, he did not do 
ill who burnt it; and if the world will agree to burn 
all the books that now overwhelm us, I will begin the 
conflagration with my own. | ; 

We are infeſted in our age, with a crowd of little 
artiſts who diſſect the age that is paſt.— They created 
then, and they cull now—they criticiſe the creation, I 
fall into this fault in writing to you, but 1 open my 
heart to a friend, and I ſhould be very much hurt if 
my letter became public. 

Permit me to remark that we ought not to be ſevere 
on la Fontaine, becauſe he appears to pretend to no 
 merit—The leſs that he arrogated, the more he receiv- 
ed—They overlooked his bad fables in favour of his 
excellent ones It was not ſo with Racine and Boileau 
who pretended to perfection, and with whom the critics 
quarreled for a word. It is thus that they forgive every 
thing in Montagne, and thus that they fell rudely upon 
Balzac, who wiſhed to be thought always correct, and 
always elegant, | 

After that la Bruiere, in his characters, had given us 
ſtrictures on Corneille and Racine, how many writers 
piqued themſelves for having judged in the ſame man- 
ner; and in fine they have made more than an. hundred 
volumes on the age of Louis XIV. Every writer, = 

A 18 
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his ſtrictures, be they in verſe or proſe, has ſtudied, 
and ſeemed more anxious to diſplay his genius than to 
diſcover the truth, and to make antitheſes rather than 
arguments. | 

There is an inundation of journaliſts and reviewers, 
in which the good is overwhelmed with the bad, and 
all erudition is deftroyed in preſenting extracts to igno- 
rance. The readers decide like the magiſtrates who 
judge on the report of their ſecretaries. 

It is even become worſe than this—They are divided 
into factions - the Janſeniſts aſſert that the Jeſuiſts never 
produced one valuable work, and that the father Bou- 
hours knew not the language. The Jeſuits have de- 
nied Boileau any merit, becauſe he was the friend of 
Renaud—The reviewers profeſs injuſtice. It is the 
battle of the cats and the frogs after the Iliad. 

To prove to you, Sir, with what precipitation they 
judge, and how a fingle bon mot takes place of their 
reaſon, I will only quote to you this deciſion of la Bru- 
iere, which hath given riſe to a variety of diſſertations, 
Racine hath painted men ſuch as they are, and Cor- 
* neille ſuch as they ought ro be.” This is ſpecious, 
but it is alrogether falſe. Cæſar never ought to have 
been ſo ſilly, and ſo much of the coxcomb, as to ſay to 
Cleopatra, that he would not have conquered at Phar- 
ſalia but to pleaſe her, her whom he had never ſeen 
before, and who was but a child of fifteen years. The 
other Cleopatra never ought to have poiſoned one of 
her infants, and aſſaſſinated the other at the end of an 
alley in the garden. Theodore ought not to have per- 
ſiſted in proſtituting himſelf in a common ſtew, in 
place of accepting the ſuccour and aſſiſtance of an 
honeſt man. Polyeuctes ought not to have demoliſhed 
the ornaments of 2 temple, and break his followers 
heads for the ſake of devotion. Leontine ought not 
to have boaſted of being able to do all things, while 
with all he did nothing. Ought Pompey to have di- 
vorced the wife he loved, to marry the niece of a tyrant ? 
 Ought Partharites to have yielded up his? Ought 
N 2 T heleus 
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Theſeus in the play of Oedipus to have ſpoke of love 
in the midſt of a plague, and to have ſaid, 

«© Quelque ravage affreux qu'etale ici la peſte, 

« L'ablence aux vrais amans eſt encor plus funeſte? 


What frightful hayock's equal to the plague ? 
And yet lovers abſence is as bad. 


If the judicious and energetic La Bruiere is ſo evi- 
dently deceived, what will become of our little ſcholars 
who determine with ſo much aſſurance, and who, more 
ignorant and more impudent even than a Freron, dare 
to decide, on the firſt glance of the eye, upon works 
that a Quintilian would have examined with the greateſt 
attention before he had, modeſtly, given his opinion, 

You aſk me, Sir, a very important queſtion—You. 
aſk me why Louis XIV. did not ſhower his favours 
upon La Fontaine in common with the other men of 
letters who did honour to that great age? | anſwer 
you, in few words, that he did not enough reliſh the 
ſpecies of poetry in which this charming fabuliſt ex- 
celled. He treated the fables of La Fontaine as he 
did the pictures of Teniers, not one of which he would 
admit into his apartments. He did not love the /ittle 
of any kind, although he had as much delicacy as gran- 
deur in his taſte, He did not reliſh the light verſes of 
Benferede, although they had relation to the magnificent 
feaſts that he himſelf gave, | 

Beſlides—La Fontaine was of a character not at all 
qualified for the court of this monarch—His continual 
diſtractions, and his extreme ſimplicity, though they 
rejoiced his friends, yet were not fitted to pleaſe ſuch a 
man as Louis XIV. 


La Bruiere hath uſed colours rather too ſevere in- 
painting our fabuliſt, but yet there is truth in the por- 
trait. He appears clowniſh, heavy, and ſtupid—He 
'« knows not either how to ſpeak of, or to relate what 
he happens to ſee before him, but if he ſets * 

i | c 
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« ſelf down to write, he is the model of good tale- 


« writers,” &c. | 

La Bruière, ho painted all his cotemporaries, hath 
ſaid as much of Corneille, not that Corneille was a 

tale-writer—His talents was different He has 

n very often truly ſublime in his good pieces, Boi- 
leau did not perhaps enough ſtudy the caſe of | a Fon- 
taine and Corneille—He was not ſenſible that in a ftile 
always pure, he could only admire the perfect. 

Be aſſured, Sir, it is altogether falſe that La Fontaine 
diſpleaſed the King, as it is ſaid, by having written in 
favour of the ſuperintendant Fouquet. Peliſſon the 
bold defender of this miniſter, and who had even been 
his victim, became one of the favourites of Louis 
XIV. and made a great fortune. His affecting elo- 
quence, his uſeful erudition, his knowledge of buſineſs, 
and his pliant temper, made him a ſtateſman. La Fon- 
taine had nothing of all this. Altogether bounded in 
his genius, and incapable even of exerting it to a valu- 
able account, it is not aſtoniſhing that he was not much 
remarked by Louis XIV. f 

Lulli hurt him very much Tou know that all is 
cavil among men of letters as well as among prieſts 
The cabal againſt Quinault, one of the great ornaments 
of this memorable age, having forced Lulli to, have 
recourſe to others for his operas, he made choice of La 
Fontaine. We confeſs that the fabuliſt, having made 
his heroes ſpeak in the ſtile of Jeanot Lapin and of 
Mad. Belette, could not ſucceed after Atis and Theſeus. 
Lulli was full of genius and taſte The more that he 
had of theſe qualities, the more. impoſſible it was for 
him to make any muſic of ſuch words. He was none 
of thoſe people who ſay it is an indifferent matter to 
compoſe either the Gazette or Armida, that both are 
equal in point of fitneſs, and that there is nothing in 
the world ſo neceſſary as ſemi-quavers. Poor Fontaine, 
ſerioully . believing that he did him great injuſtice, 
wrote the ſatire of the Florentine againſt Lulli—It is, 
not in the taſte either of Boileau or — 8 
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& Le B. — avait jure de m'amuſer fix mois 
«« 11 fa trompa de deux. Mes amis de leur grace, 
Me les ont epargnes,, l'envoyant, ou je croi 
„ Qu'il va bien ſans eux et ſans moi. 
« Voila Fhiſtoire en gros. Le detail a des ſuites | 
«© Qui valent bien d'etre deduites, 
Et j'en aurais pour tout un an,” 


For full ſix months, tho', more by two, 
"2 ſwore to entertain me; 
Thinking much pleaſure would enſue, 
My fr:ends would not detain me. 


The Conſequences and detail 
Are ſuch—l ought to ſtate em; 
But it would take ſo long the tale— 
- A twelvemonth to relate 'em. 


No, by no means, is this detail, and theſe conſe- 
quences worth the relating, eſpecially in ſuch bad verſe 
The worſt is that he excufes himſelf, for this ridicu- 
lous ſatire, to Mad. de Thiange, ſiſter of Mad. de 
Monteſpan, in verſe not leſs ridiculous—He believes 
that Lulli robbed him of fortune and fame, 'in not 
making muſic to his words. See how he explains him- 
ſelf. 85 | <a fees 


« Le ciel m'a fait auteur, je m'excure par-li. 
* Auteur qui pour tout fruit moiſonne, 
n peu de gloire, on le lui ravira; 
„Et vous croyez qu'il gen taira ! 
& Il n'eſt donc plus auteur. La conſequence eſt bonne. 


I'm a poet by nature -I am not to blame— 

A Poet whoſe fortune confifted of fame; 

They robbed me of that—to complain I forbore, 
But the conſequence is, I'm a poet no more. 


'T am perſuaded that the coachman of Vertamont 


could have made ſuch vetſe as well as Fontaine—F 
know well that theſe nuſer.ble proſaics in rhime are no 
other than eaſy fooleries—Bur in ſhort, the ſame man 
is the beſt work man on the ancient fables of Æſop 

and 
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and Pilpay, and the man, who, in this ſpecies of writ- 
ing, in warmth of genius, exceeds all others. This 
peculiar talent gained him an excuſe for every thing; 
even Lulli forgave him, and very pleaſantly ſaid, that 
he liked better to ſet the datire of Fontaine to muſic 
than the operas. I 
It appears to me, that the public voice prefer his 
fables to his tales. — Theſe for the moſt part appear to 
good critics, to be rather too long. They do not love 
this verſe in the Joconde,” taken from Arioſto, 


«© Prenons, dit le Romain, la fille de notre hote ; 
* Je la riens pucelle ſans faute, | 
« Et ſi pucelle qu'il n'eſt rien 

De fi puceau que cette fille.“ 


They diſapprove of this mode of expreſſion, this taſte 
of the Rue de St. Denis— this vulgar taſte to which 
Arioſto was never ſubject. The Greco“ and the 
« Fiametta” of Arioſto, are much ſuperior to the Maid 
of la Fontaine. L | 

They do not love what our fabuliſt ſays in “ The 
« beaten and contented cuckold ;” 


„Tant fe la mit le drole en ſa cervelle, 
* Que dans ſa peau peu ni point ne durait.“ 


Bocace never had theſe low and incorrect expreſ- 
ſions. 19 1 © a | 
We cannot bear, in the © Servante juſtifice” a tale 


of the queen of Navarre, the imitator to expreſs him- 
ſelf thus: 13 


% Bocace n'eſt le ſeul qui me fournit, 

«« je vais par fois en un autre boutique. 
Il eſt bien vrai que ce divin eſprit 

* Plus que pas un me donne de pratique. | 
Mais com me il faut manger de plus d'un pain, 
{© Je puiſe encor en un vieux magaſin.“ * 


They conſider theſe expreſſions, „Aller dans une 8 
autre boutique, - donner de pratique, manger de plus 
. NOT N 4 6 d'un 
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d'un pain,” as made for the populate rather than for 
gentlemen, and this is the great fault of la Fontaine. 
The ring of Hans-Carvel, which has been copied by 
Rabelais, is much ſuperior in Arioſto; there is at leaſt 
one good "reaſon in Arioſto why the devil appears a 
good man, 7 


Fu gia un pittor, non mi ricordo il nome, 
„ Che de pinger, il Diavol' ſolea, 
«© Con bel viſo, begli occhi, e belle piume, &c.” _ 


The amazing ſuperiority of Arioſto over his imita- 
tor, appears in this little tale, as much as it does in the 
invention of his Orlando in his inexhauſtible imagina- 
tion, in his ſublime and in his native elegance. . _ 

The Cordeliers of Catalogne—Richard Minutolo— 
The Wager of the three Goſſips never pleaſed men of 
delicate taſte, You do not find in Fontaine any tale 
that ſpeaks to the heart except the Falcon; any, from 
which you can draw an uſeful moral ; any, where there 
has been on his part the ſmalleſt invention.—They are 
no more in general than old tales renewed. They are 
compoſed of wives who deceive their huſbands, ' of of 
youths who decoy their miſtreſſes. You can ſcarcely, 
in ſhort, find one tale written with continued elegance. 

The tales have charmed the young, more by the 
gaiety of their ſubjects, than by the grace and the cor- 
rectneſs of their ſtile.— I have ſeen many men of genius 
and taſte who would not allow that la Fontaine had 
ſpoiled © The enchanted Cup” of AriosTo by ſuch 


verſe as the following : 


« L'argent ſat done flechir ce cœur inexorable, 
Le rocher diſparot, un mouton ſucceda, 
„Un ͤmouton qui s'accommoda | 
« A tout ce qu'on voulut, mouton doux et traitable, 
„% Mouton qui ſur le point de ne rien refuſer, 
„Donna pour arrhes un baiſer,” 


He muſt in truth have very little taſte, who ap- 
pioyes of the rock that is turned into a ſheep, who ac- 
agyh * > 1 commodates 
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commodates itſelf, and who gives earneſt. The tales, 
and the two laſt books of fables, are too full of theſe 
figures, ſo incoherent and ſo falſe, that they appear 
rather to be the fruit of painful reſearch, than of that 
agreeable negligence which is ſo much praiſed in our 
author. 7 59, | 
I have ſeen many readers that revolt againſt the ſtile 
which is called the marotic.—They lay that he did not 
ſpeak the language of the days of Louis XIV. but that of 
Louis XII. and Francis I.—that if they were to give 
us the comedy of the Advocate Patelin, ſuch as they 
performed it on the treſtles in the court of Charles VII. 
no one could endure it. Happily la Fontaine is a little 
blamed for this fault, ſo that others after him, will 
chuſe to write agreeable to the faſhion of the times in 
which they live. | 362 41 
But that which in my opinion is moſt; worthy of re- 
mark, is, that of all the ancient novels which la Fon- 
_taine hath: put into eaſy verſe, there is not one even 
which breathes the ſpirit of laſciviouſneſs. His pic- 
tures are more gay than dangerous — They make not 
that voluptuous and unhappy impreſſion, which pro- 
duces ſo many Italian books, and above all our Aloiſia 
Toletana. This is ſo certain, that they have brought 
two of his old tales upon the ſtage, with the approba- 
tion of the magiſtrates, without any danger; without 
any matron having complained of the indecency; and 
without any inconvenience whatever. They, ſaw plainly 
_ the ſevere Boileau had reaſon on his fide-when he 
aid 406 7 | 


«© L'amour le moins honnete exprimẽ chaſtement, 
« Neexcite point en nous de honteox movement.“ 
/ 


Love the leaſt pure, if purely 'tis expreſt, 
Excites no lawleſs paſſion in the breaſt, 


It is for this reaſon that I have always been- aſtoniſhed” 
at the enthuſiaſtic ſeverity with which the young ora- 
tor Poujet dared to ſpeak to the old la Fontaine, and 
at the monkiſh vanity with which he has publiſhed his 
Fig! . ; pretended 
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pretended triumph over the innocence of this old man: 
It was ridiculous enough that an inſignificant prieſt of 
twenty-five years of age, ſtrove to bring to trial an 
Academician of ſeventy-two—but why ſhew to the 
eyes of the public the trophies of this ſo eaſy conqueſt ? 
It was his pride that boaſted to have trodden beneath 
his feet innocence and ſimplicity.— And who, I won- 
der, adviſed the Abbé d'Olivet, philoſopher as he is, 


to reprint this letter of Poujet.— This letter is a ſolemn 
diſcloſure of the good la Fontaine's confeſſion. For to 


acquaint the world with all the circumſtances, all the 
meaſures, all the queſtions and all the anſwers, is it not 
22 to betray the inviolable ſecret of his confeſ- 
That which hurts me moſt in the inſolence of Poujet 
is, the affectation of repeating twenty times to la Fon- 
tain, Your infamous book, Sir; —“ The ſcandal of 
your infamous book, Sir; —“ The fins, Sir, of 
* which your infamous book has been the cauſe ; the 
<« publie reparation that you ought to give, Sir, for 
your infamous book? 
Ougght he to have dared to ſpeak ſo to- a queen of 
Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I. from whom many of theſe 
pleaſant and not infamous tales were drawn ?—He 
would have requeſted from her a benefice. Ought he 
even to have dared to give the name of infamous to 
Bocace, the father of the Italian language; and to 
Arioſto who has no other title in his own” country than 
that of the divine?s?s Nn . 
The adventure of Poujet with the good and worthy 
la Fontaine is, in fact, that of the aſs in the admirable 
fable of '4* The animals afflicted with the plague.” 


«« Lane vint a ſon tour, et dit j'ai ſouvenance. ... 
„ Qu'en un pre de moines paſſant 
„% La faim, l'occaſion, l' herbe tendre; et je penſe 
„ Quelqune diable auſſi me pouſſant ; 
je tondis de ce pre la largeur de ma langue 
je n'en avais nul droit, puiſqu'il faut parler net, 
A ces mots on cria, haro fur le baudet. 3 
ne „ Poujet quelque peu clerc prouva par ſa harangue, 2 a 2 
On il falait dévouer ce maudit animal, & c-“ 


The 
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Pube aſs appeared next, and he fairly confeſt, 
That in — — one day, the field % a prieſt, 
le was tempted by hunger, th” occaſion, the graſs, 
And the devil too puſhing him on to treſpaſs ; + a 
To pluck up as much as the breadth of his tongue, 
For tho? gifted with ſpeech, he was ſtill in the wrong. 
At theſe words the whole herd raiſed a hue and a cry, I; 
Aud Poufet gave proof in the turn of an eye,  * 8 
That the crime was ſo heinous, the jackaſs muſt die. 


And it is very curious, that Fontaine, who was ex- 
actly of the colour of an aſs, was alſo ſo fooliſh with all 
his genius, as to give credit to the ſelf-ſufficient Poujet 
who did himſelf too much honour by intimidating the 
worthy author, and who ſpoke to the tranſlator of 
Arioſto and of the queen of Navarre as he would have 
ſpoke to a profligate. l 

I would have adviſed Fontaine to have made a tale 
on Poujet, more pleaſant than his Florentine upon 
Lak {1M a it 0. A A 

After the impertinence of Poujet, I know of nothing 
more arrogant than the inſolent preface to the edition 
of la Fontaine's tales in 1743, under the title of, The 
London Edition.” The editor who gives himſelf 
out to be a Janſeniſt (1 know not for what) ſays, that 
la Fontaine had aſſurance enough to write other pieces 
than fables and tales in verſe, and he quotes upon this 
Madame de Savigne. | z eine Yo M T 

Yes, Mr. editor, he had aſſurance enough to pro- 
duce other works, although it muſt be owned the 
greateſt part of them are not very valuable. But why, 
Mr. editor, will you be pleaſed to ſay, is it that a poet 
who hath written tragedies, ought never to write upon 
hiſtory and phyſic?— Tell me, Mr. editor, from 
whence you have taken this arret ? — If you do not un- 
derſtand hiſtory and phyſic, in God's name do not write 
on them.—lIt is certain we have too many worthleſs 
publications on thoſe ſubjects already: but it is permit- 
ted to men of {kill, in the profeſſions, to ſpeak of them, 
Know that a good tragedian is very likely to be a good 
hiſtorian, becauſe there muſt be in all hiſtory, an expo- 
fition, a plot, a winding up, and an intereſt! Know 

| that 
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that he who paints human nature, in a theatrical piece, 

aints it ſo much the more finely at the ſame time, in 
Rittory. Know, Mr. editor, of the tales of la Fontaine, 
that phyſic gives no plea for negligence. Know that 
Moliere tranſlated Lucretius; and know that it would 
be unworthy of a man of genius to write nothing but 
tales. 


Pardon, Sir, this trifling digreſſion againſt this trifling 


editor and pardon me above all for having ſent ,you 
8 wy ate of Minæus. 
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.. 'DE VOLTAIRE. 


WIr HI L E Sir, your rapid, ready pen, 
In one ſmall volume, can contain 
The life of Louis the great ; 


. My vogue to Quito, will demand, 


80 ſlow and prolix is my hand, 92 


A quarto one to treat. 


Ts A bon of Bennet would require, 


Fer ſo ungenial is their fire, 
A folio at the leaſt. 
While, guided by his Clio's ſkill, 


Voltaire would but a pamphlet fill, 


| ji And tell the tory beſt. 
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Well 
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Well might I offer up my praiſe, 
If judging of a Poet's lays, | 
They meaſur'd by the bulk, | vil 214 
Then would I climb Parnaſſus fair, 
With Benedictine, or Voltaire, 
And not in crannies ſculk, 


In ſending you my voyage, Sir, I am careful not to 
pray you to undertake the peruſal of it, in preference 
to pieces of more value. I am too ſenſible, that you 

would loſe your time, and if I could believe that you 

would look into it, I would ſay to you. 


The moments fly quick, when the day you ſo fill; 
Then read not my volume, but write to me ſtill, 
Alone ſhould Voltaire pay his court to the Muſe, 
While we, day and night, ſhould his labours peruſe ; 
When his lyre's unſtrung, he with Fred'ric retires, 
And, beyond this, the world each moment requires, 
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6 Monſieur Condamine 
Who hath ſo well deſcribed the line, 

And, to your letter, ſo refin'd, 

Your learning with your wit hath join'd ! 


Well ! after viewing every coaſt, 
All your toil, and Jabour's loſt,— 
Wiſh you to make a fortune ſoon ? 
Make but a journey to the moon. 


And 
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And there you'll find as people ſay, 
All that flies from earth away; 


Friend's promiſes, however kind; 


One half woman, one half patten 
Thoſe coquettes, and ſtrumpets theſe ; 


The praiſes of the moſt refin'd, 
And all the bliſs of human kind.. 


* * — —_ 


r 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 


| Hague, 17th October, 1745. 
O ON you ſhall have, at Berlin's court, 


This theatrical cohort, 
A hoggiſh, haughty venal race; 
Heroes of party-colour'd face; 


Who, with lac'd cloaths, will oft be ſeen in, 


Jewels falſe, and dirty linen, 


Who'll clamour for the Roman ſtate; 


And call th* inhuman hero great ; 


Drawing the world, for partial gain, 
Three times a week, to fit in pain. 


Actreſſes you'll have ſo ſlattern. 


Who'll practice every art to pleaſe, 


Whom Criſpin, or the prompter's boy 


In holes and corners, will enjoy. 


— 


God be praiſed ! that your majeſty hath taken the 
reſolution to give yourſelf quiet and peace It is the 


only advice that I have preſumed to give you, 


7 


but I 
defy 
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defy all the politicians in the world to propoſe to you a 
better. 
There are daily coming to this place numbers of 
young French officers—when we aſk them the intention 
of their journey, they ſay they are going in ſearch of 
employment in Pruſſia, There are four actually of my 
acquaintance. One is ſon to the Governor of Berg- 
Saint-Vinox—another is ſon to the major of the regi- 
ment of Luxembourg—the third is ſon to a preſident, 
and the fourth is the natural ſon of a biſhop—The laſt 
has run away with a young lady—another has run away 
by himſelf—another has married the daughter of his 
taylor, and the fourth choſe to be a player rather than 
to have a regiment, 

I hear a piece of news that charms my tolerating ſpi- 
rit, Your Majeſty has permitted the poor Anabaptiſts 
to return, who had been driven away, I know not for 
what : 


Twice they may themſelves baptize, 
If, by once, they're unbaptiſed ; 

The ſtole doth either John exorciſe, 
Or, by which, John's exorciſed. 


Whether without, or in the pale; 
By me no harm is underſtood ; 
And Muſſulmen I do not fail 
To cheriſh, when I find them good, 


Let in our minds the laws have place, 
Let each man love his king, and wife; 

And as to what's called faith, and grace, 
They may ſecure eternal life, 
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And that you love them both ſo well 


To mark how juſtly you do ſeize 


At the ſame time be pleaſed to call _ your recollec- 
tion that which I have often ſaid, 


This Ariftides was a good man, He did not propoſe 
enriching an archbiſhop of Mayence, at the expence, 
and with the bounties of any ruined village of Greece. 

It is clear that your majeſty hath incurred the cenſure 
of Rome, for imagining ſo pleaſantly, to pay the 
church with the pots that you had broken. — In order 
to relieve yourſelf from the greater excommunication, I 
would adviſe you, as a good citizen, to pay yourſelf. 
I remember your majeſty hath often told me that the 
people of * ** were fools.— In truth, Sire, you are very 
good, to wiſh to reign over ſuch: ſubjects. I am of 


- 


* — 


T0: 'F BH ES AM'E; 
15th April, 1758. 


G! NCE you ſo great a maſter are, | 
Both in the arts of verſe, and war; 


Now compoſe, now mankind kill; 
Inſtruct at once, and ravage ſtates, — 

Your friend loves verſe, but ſlaughter hates; 
Yet dares not ſtrive t' oppoſe, with ire, 
Your warlike, military fire. | 

Each genius to it*s proper end, 

»Tis mine, myſelf to recommend, 


The art to kill,—the art to pleaſe. 


Though I admire young Ammon, and Alcides, 
The virtues I prefer of Ariſtides. 


Opinion 
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opinion they propoſed to you a very good bargain in 
praying you to give them all they wanted. 


I fancy that a hero great, 
Who laughs at, while he builds a ſtate, 
Wiſhes o'er men of ſenſe to reign ;— 
At Rome then be the hero ſeen. 


As I was ſo very much vexed at paying three twen- 
tieths of my fortune, and at ruining myſelf, to have 
the honour of aſliſting you in the war, you believe, 
perhaps, that it was avarice that induced me to adviſe 
you to peace. By no means. It was merely, that you 
might not, day after day, run the hazard of being ſlain 
by Croatians, Huſſars, and other Barbarians, who 
know not what good poetry is. 

Your miniſters, without doubt, have at Breda much 
better views, than I have. The duke of Choiſeul, M. 
de Caunitz, and Mr. Pitt, never- let me into their ſe- 
cret. They ſay it is not known but to a M. de St. 
Germaine, who ſupped, in the village of Trente, with 
the fathers of the Council, and who will probably have 
the honour of ſeeing your Majeſty, in about fifty years. 
He is a man who never improves, and who knows every 
thing. For my part, who am ſo ready to finiſh, my, 
career, and who know nothing, I confine myſelf to 
the hope that you know the duke of Choiſeul. 

Your Majeſty tells me that you are about to become 
an idle raſcal. An excellent piece of news truly! and 
what then will become of the other lords of earth? I 
have ſeen you frequently admire the idle raſcals Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Julian. Reſemble them for ever, 
but do not, in your merry moods, burn me along with 
the duke of Choiſeul. 

And on this I preſent to your Majeſty my reſpect, 


and devoutly pray the Divinity to give peace to his 
mages on earth. 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. O | 10 
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Wis Ct LL ANTCRES 


T0010 HE 5 & 0B. 


On a BusT in PoRcELAiNE, made at Berttn, repreſents 


ing the AUTHOR, and ſent to him by his MajestTY, 
in January 1775. 


PICTETUS, ere from life relieved, 
From great Aurelius, this bequeſt reeeived; 


He cried, ** My fortune is by far tos high, 


« For him alone I'd live=-his friend I die.“ 


Together we've purſued the fame fine arts; 
The ſame philoſophy hath warm'd our hearts. 
I, ſubject— he, monarch, Mars's fav'rite ſon, 
And ne'er hath envy's darts our peace undone. 


More did he give than from a king*s required ; 
While I with beggar'd poets ſtill was tired. 
Foes he had ſome, but he diſpelled the crew; 
And all the crowd of mine, his hand o'erthrew- 


Purſued by bigots in my lone retreat, 

Now are the bigots proſtrate at his feet ; 

He from his throne -I from my cel] profound, 
Preach toleration to the world around. 


The God of nature we adore the ſame ; 

For one there only is, whate'er his name; 

But we're not fools enough to join the reft, 4 
His worſhip to diſhonour with conteſt, | 
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Up to the ſphere celeſtial both do go; 
I move moſt quickly on, but he is ſlow 3 
He will with Homer, and Achilles ſtand, 
While I, a footſtool, at their feet, demand. 


ON THE WORD « IMMORTALIY” 


Which the King of Pruſſia had engraved on the baſe 
of the Buſt 


A ſage—a hero 'tis whoſe ſovreign hand, 

To me, gives immortality. 

Moulds me of earth from out his native land- 
— Immortal is its quality. 


ADVENTURE Or MEMORY: 


HE thinking part of mankind, that is to ſay, 

the hundred thouſandth part of mankind, at the 
moſt, have believed for a long time, or at leaſt have 
often repeated that the origin \ of our ideas is in the 
ſenſes, and that the Memory is the only inſtrument by 
which we can join two ideas, and two words together. 

It is for this reaſon that Jupiter, repreſenting nature, 
became enamoured of Mnemoſine, the Goddeſs of Me- 
mory, on the firſt inſtant that he beheld her, and from 
this marriage were born the nine Muſes—the inventreſſes 
of all the arts. 

This dogma, on which was founded all our knows 
ledge, was univerſally received, and even the Sorbonne 
embraced the doctrine, and believed that from the 
tenſes and memory were derived whatever was true. 

Some time after this came a caſuiſt, half geometrician, 
and half chimeriſt, who argued againſt the five ſenſes, 
and againſt the Memory; and he ſaid to the few think- 
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ing people — You are deceived, for your- ſenſes are 


"x uſeleſs ; ideas are innate, and you poſſeſs them before 


any of your ſenſes can att—you have all neceſſary 
notions on your firſt coming into the world. You 
know all without having thought of any thing. —All 
* your ideas, born with you, were preſent to your in- 
* telligent ſpirit, the ſoul, without the aid of the Me- 
% mory. Memory is good for nothing.“ il 

The Sorbonge condemned this propoſition, not becauſe 
it was ridiculous, but becauſe it was new: in the mean 
time, an Engliſhman ſet himſelf to prove, and that 
too ſeriouſly, that we had no innate ideas: that no- 
thing was more neceſſary than the five ſenſes ; and that 
the Memory was moſt uſeful for the purpoſe of re- 
taining the ideas received from the five lenſes, then the 
college condemned theſe ſentiments, becauſe they had 
been adopted by an Engliſhman. In conſequence 
of this, ſhe ordained, that mankind ſhould believe, from 
henceforth, in innate ideas, and pay no more credit to 
the five ſenſes, or to Memory. Mankind, in place of 
obeying, laughed at the Sorbonne, which fo enraged her, 
that ſhe wiſhed to have burned a philoſopher. > For this 
philoſopher had ſaid, that it was impoſſible to have 
one compleat idea of a cheeſe without having ſeen it, 
and eaten it; and the profligate even dared to advance, 
that men and women would not have been able to have 
worked in tapeſtry, if they had not had needles, or if 
they had been without fingers to thread them. 

The Jeſuits joined themſelves to the Sorbonne for the 
firſt time, in their lives; and the Janſeniſts, mortal 
enemies of the Jeſuits, reunited themfelves, for a 
moment, with them. They called to their aſſiſtance, the 
antient Dicaſtericians, who were great philoſophers, 
and altogether they proſcribed Memory, and the five 
ſenſes, with the author who had ſpoken well of theſe 
{1x things. | | 

A horſe was preſent at the judgment, which thoſe 
gentlemen pronounced, although he was not of the 
ſame ſpecies, and that there were between him and them 
many matters of difference, ſuch as the tail, and the 
voice, 
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voice, though there was ah equality in the hair and the 
ears. This horſe, I ſay, who had ſenſe, as well as the 
ſenſes, ſpoke of the affair one day to Pegaſus in my 
ſtable, ' and Pegaſus went to relate the flory, with his 
uſual pleafantry, to the Muſes. | 
The Muſes who, for a hundred years, had ſingu- 
Jarly favoured the country, (which had been a long time 
barbarous) where this ſcene had paſſed, conſidered 
themſelves exceedingly ſcandalized. They loved ten- 
derly Memory, or Mnemoſyne, their mother, to whom 
theſe nine ſiſters were indebted for all that they knew. 
The ingratitude of men provoked them. They never 
had written any ſatire againſt the antient Dicaſtericians, 
the Jeſuits, the Janſeniſts, and the Sorbonne, becauſe 
fatires do not correct any perſon, but irritate fools, and 
render them more wicked. —They-1magined a method 
of enlightening them by puniſhment, Men had blaſ- 
phemed the Memory; the Muſes therefore denied them 
this gift of the Gods, to the end that they might learn 
what they were without its precious aſſiſtance. | 
lt happened, then, that in the midſt of a very fine 
night, the brains of men became dull and ſtupid, in 
ſuch a manner, that when morning ſlowly approached, 
all the world awaked without having the ſmalleſt re- 
membrance-of the paſt. Some Dicaſtericians, in bed 
with their wives, wiſhed to approach them, by a rem- 
nant of inſtinct, independent of the Memory. The 
women, who had but very rarely an impreſſion of ſym- 
pathy towards their huſbands, rejected their diſguſting 
careſſes with vigour.— The huſbands flew into a paſſion 
—the wives ſcreamed, and almoſt every family went to 
cuffs. 

The gentlemen, finding a four-cornered' cap, made 
uſe of it for certain occaſions, which neither the Me- 
mory nor good ſenſe would have permitted—the ladies 
made. uſe of their toilet pots for the ſame uſes. The 
domeſtics, not remembering the contratt which they 
had made with their maſters, entered their chambers 
without knowing where they were. And as man is 
born with curiolity, they opened all the cabinets ; 
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* man alſo, by nature, loves the luſtre of filver and 
gold, without the aid of Memory, they ſeized on all 


that they could find. The maſters. wiſhed, to exclaim 


s thieves” - but the idea of thief had eſcaped from their 
brains, and they could not call to their expreſſion; the, 
term. Every one having forgot the idioms of his lan- 
guage, articulated ſhapeleſs ſounds, It was infinitely 
worle. than Babel, where every one, in an inſtant, in- 
vented a new language. The innate ſentiment which 
the young valets felt for the beautiful women, impreſſed 
them ſo powerfully, that the inſolent fellows threw: 
themſelves, inconſiderately, on the firſt married ladies 
or virgins that they could find, be they tavern-keepers 
wives, or preſidents ladies, and thoſe, not remember- 
ing the leſſons of chaſtity that they had received, per- 


mitted them to proceed to every liberty. 


Dinner time approached, but no one knew where he 
muſt go to procure one. No one had been to market 
either to ſell, or buy. The domeſtics had taken the 


. habits of the maſters, and the maſters; thoſe of the do- 


meſtics. All the world ſtared on one another with the 
eyes of blockheads. Fhoſe who had the greateſt {kill 
to procure themſelves neceſſaries, (and theſe were the 
loweſt order of the people) found ſomewhat to live on 
the reſt wanted every thing. The firſt preſident, and 
the archbiſhop, went naked, while their grooms went, 
the one in ſcarlet robes, and the other in lawn ſleeves. 
All was confounded, all were periſhing in miſery and 
hunger, from the want of knowledge. 
At the end of ſome days, the Muſes took pity on the 
poor race: the Muſes are good, although they ſome- 
times execute their wrath on the wicked; they ſup- 
licated therefore their mother, to reſtore to thoſe 
28 the Memory of which ſhe had deprived 
them; Mnemoſyne deſcended to the houſe of the Con- 
trarians, here they had with ſo. much temeriry inſulted 
her, and ſpoke to them in theſe words. 
Weak mortals, I forgive you, but remember that 
& without the ſenſes there is no Memory, and that 
« without the Memory chere is no, genius a 
e 


The Dicaſtericians thanked her very drily, and ſtopped 
her to remonſtrate on the matter. The Janſeniſts intrg- 
duced the whole adventure into their Gazette, where 
it might be perceived that.they were hardly recovered. — 
The Jeſuits intrigued at court, and M. Coge, alto- 
gether thunderſtruck with the adventure, but under- 
{anding nothing of it, gave to his ſcholars this excel- 
lent axiom: © Non magis muſis quam hominibus in- 
< fenſa eſt iſta que vocatur memoria.” 1 


15T 5:0: 


M.:S*** OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 


Ferney, 10 November, 1770. 


F OUR epiftle, my dear friend, is as philoſophi- 
cal as it is ingenious, You have reaſon in every 
point, except on that which regards me. 

1 know well that there will always he people who 
will make war againſt reaſon, and that there are, in fact, 
ſoldiers of the long robe kept conſtantly in pay to ſerve 
againſt her—But it is happy to ſee that this ſtranger 
finds an aſylum with all the honeſt men of Europe, and 
that her empire is fixed. | | 


*Tis long ere mankind will endure, 
Or ope, to reaſon's call, the door; 
But ſoon as ſhe an entry gains, 

The miſtreſs of the houſe ſhe reigns, 


Her enemy loſes, every day, his credit more and 
-more, from Moſcou even to Cadix. I ſhould be truly 
unhappy to ſee her ſet at too great a diſtance from phi- 
loſophy. This curſed book, The Syſtem of Nature,” 
is a crime againſt nature—I know well that you are 
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inclined to reprove Atheiſm, and that you love this 
verſe: phy ch 
Si Dieu n'eriſtait pas, il faudrait Vinventer.” 


8 


nd If there is no God, we muſt invent one. 


| I am rarely pleaſed with my own verſe, but I own 


that I have all the tenderneſs of 2 father for this, 
The enemies of final cauſes appear to me daily, more 
hardy than reaſonable—If they happen to meet with a 
peg and a hole, they acknowledge without heſitation, 
that the one was made for the other; but they will not 
agree that the ſun was made for the planets, &c. &c. 
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LITERATURE, HISTORY, 


nds 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ON THE ENCYCLOPEDIE. 


Domeſtic of Lois XV. told me, that one day 
the king his maſter, ſupping at Trianon, in a 
ſmall. company, the converſation turned by chance 
upon hunting, and afterwards on gunpowder. Some 
one ſaid, that the beſt powder was made with equal 
parts of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal. The duke 
de la Velli——, more acquainted with the matter than 
the reſt; aſſerted that in order to make good gunpowder, 
one part only of ſulphur, and one o l muſt 
be taken to five parts of ſaltpetre, diſſolved in nitre well 
filtrated, well evaporated, and well cryſtalized. - | 
Alt is pleaſant,” ſays the duke de N, that we 
* ſhould amuſe ourſelves every day with killing par- 
* 'tridges in the park of Verſailles, and ſometimes with 
x killing men on the frontiers, and yet not know pre- 
“ ciſely with what we kill them.“ 
« Alas! we are involved in the ſame ignorance of 
«© almoſt every thing,” replies Madame de Pompadour. 
„ know not what it is that compoſes the rouge with 
* which I paint my cheeks, and I ſhould be very much 
© embarraſſed to anſwer, if J were aſked how the filk 
* ſtockings, which I now wear, are made.“ 
a 6 *Tis 
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„ Tis pity, then,” ſays the Duke de la Vall——; 
4 that his Majeſty has confiſcated our © Di&ionnaires 
= c Encyelopediques,” which caſt us, each, a hundred 
"s 4 piſtoles. We ſhould inſtantly have found in them 
the explication of all our doubts.” = 
The king juſtified the ſeizure he had made. He 
had been advited, that one-and twenty volumes in fo- 
lio, which were to be found on the toilette of every 
lady, was a circumſtance, of all things in the world, 
the moſt dangerous for the kingdom of France, and he 
had a wiſh to know the truth of this before he per- 
permitted the book to be read. — When ſupper was 
ended, three pages of the bedchamber were diſpatched 
for a copy of the Encyclopedia, who returned, each of 
them carrying ſeven volumes with great pain. 

They ſaw, on the article“ powder,” that the Duke 
de la Vall— had ſpoken, with reaſon, and immediate- 
ly Madame de Pompadour diſcovered the difference be- 
eween the antient rouge of Spain, with which the ladies 
ef Madaid coloured their cheeks, and the rouge which 
the ladies of Paris uſed, She found that the Grecian 
and Roman ladies were painted with the purple, which 
was drawn from the murex, and that conſequently our 
fcaclet was the purple of the antients—ſhe found alſo 
that they put a great deal of ſaffron into the Spaniſh 

rouge; and a great deal of cochineal into the French. 
She found, beſide, that tocking-making was a trade, 
and the machine in which they were wrought,, charmed 
her exceedingly. Is, | ove. oh 
Ah! delightful bock!“ exclaimed ſne, Sire, you 
% have: ſuppreſſed this magazine of all that is uſeful, 
for the purpoſe of engroſſing it yourſelf, and that 
„ you ͤ may be the only learned perſon in your king- 
« dom.” 9% Hb; 164: 

All the company now fell upon the volumes as the 
daughters of Lycomedes did on the trinkets of Achilles. 
Each one found, on the inſtant, all that he ſought for. 
Thoſe who were at law, were ſurpriaed to find the de- 
cigon. of their proceſs. — I he king read in it all the 
prerogatives aud rights of the crown, * but truly,” 15 
; „ 
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he, * I know. not: wherefore they told me ſo often of 
% the danger of this book.” What! do you not fee,” 
ſays the duke de N——, that it is becauſe it is fo 
“ good? We do not inveigh againſt the indifferent 
“ and the bad of any kind of writing. —If the ladies 
« ſtrive to render ridiculous any new comer, be aſ- 
« ſured, ſhe is more beautiful than themſelves.” 

During this time, others were turning over the leaves 
and reading. The Count de C — faid, with energy, 
& Sire—you are truly fortunate that there have lived 
men, in your reign, capable of gaining a knowledge 
of all the arts, and of tranſmitting, them to poſterity. 
Every thing is here deſcribed—from the manner of 
* making a pin, to that of caſting, and pointing a can- 
* non—every thing from the infinitely little to the 
« infinitely great. Thank God, that there have ariſen 
men in your kingdom, who have thus ſerved the 
„ univerſe at large. Other people muſt purchaſe the 
Encyclopedia, or 3 it. Fake all my for- 
e tune, if you pleaſe, but give me my Encyclo- 
% pedia.” | | 

„They ſay, beſides,” replied. the king, © that there 
« are many faults in this book ſo neceſſary, and fo ad- 
„ mwable.” N ye 
& Sire,” replies the Count de C—, there have 
been two ragouts wanting, to-night, at table—we 
have not eat them conſequently, yet we have made a 
e very excellent ſupper But would you wiſh me to 
e throw all the ſupper out at the window on account of 
e thoſe two ragouts ? The king perceived the force of 
reaſon—every one recovered his right, and the day con- 
cluded in harmony. | 

Envy and-ignorance did not ſtay to be beaten. Thefe 
two immortal ſiſters continued their clamours, their 
cabals, and their perſecutions—ignorance, in that, re- 
ſpe, is very learned. 
What was the confequence. Foreigners made four 
editions of this French work, proſcribed in France, 
and gained thereby about ſixty- eight hundred thouſand 
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By M. a 


GvrT EEx, 


IRASMCUS made, in the eleventh century, an Eu- 
logy upon tolly, You have appointed me to give 


You, an eulogy on Reafon.—Reaſon is not intreated : and 


received with welcome, till more than two hundred 
years after her enemy. In many places her reception is 
much more tardy, and there are ſome nations, with 
whom ſhe has not, às yet, been ſeen at all. 

She was ſo unknown among us, in the days of Dru- 


idiſm, that ſhe had not even a name in our language. 
Cæſar did not introduce her either into Switzerland, 


Autun, or Paris, which laſt was little more than a Vil- 
lage of fiſhers ; and even he himſelf hardly underſtood 


Renfon, 


He. had ſo. many great qualities, that Reaſon could 


not find a place i in the crowd. This magnanimous In- 


ſenſible departed from our ravaged country, to go and 


ravage his own, and to bring Fon himſelf three- and- 
r 


twenty ſtabs of the poignard, from. three-and-twenty 


other illuſtrious . and  chraged EA who did not va- 


lue him. 3 
* 
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The Sicambrian, Clodovix, or Clovis, came about five 

hundred years afterwards, to exterminate one part of 
our nation, and ſubjugate the other. They knew not 
how to ſpeak of Reaſon either in his army, or in our 
unhappy little villages—unleſs it was the Reaſon of be- 
ing the moſt powerful. | 

We continued a long time in this horrible and humi- 
liating barbariry—The cruſades did not ſerve to eman- 
cipate us from it. This, in truth, was a ſpecies of 
folly the moſt univerſal, the moſt atrocious, the moſt 
ridiculous, and the moſt unhappy. The abominable 
folly of civil and ſacred war, which extirpated ſo many 
nations of the languages of Oc and Oueil, ſucceeded 
to theſe remote Cruſades. Reaſon had no wiſh to be 
found here. Then politics reigned at Rome, and had 
for her miniſters, two ſiſters, Fraud and Avarice, Ig- 
norance, fanaticiſm, and fury, overſpread, beneath their 
orders, all Europe—poverty followed of courſe, while 
Reaſon concealed herſelf in a well, with her daughter, 
Truth. No one diſcovered where this well was; and 
had they but ſuſpected, they would have deſcended to 
cut the throats both of mother and daughter. 

After that the Turks had taken Conſtantinople, and 
doubled the dreadful calamities of Europe, two or three 
Greeks, flying from their country, ſtumbled into this 
well, or rather cavern, half dead with fatigue, hunger, 
and fear. f 

Reaſon received them with humanity, and gave them 
to eat, without diſtinction of viands, a circumſtance 
which they had never experienced at Conſtantinople. 
They received from her, ſome ſhort inſtructions, for 
Keaſon is never prolix. She made them ſwear that they 
would never diſcover the place of her retreat. They 
departed, and arrived, after much journeying, at the 
courts of Charles V. and Francis I. | 

They were received as jugglers, who had come to 
perform tricks of agility, to amuſe the vacant houts of 
courtezans, and ladies, in the intervals of intrigue. 
The miniſters deigned to obſerve them, in the moments 
of relaxation, which they could take from the con- 
finement 
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finement of buſineſs —They were even entertained by 
the emperor, and the king of France, who threw a 
ſide: glance on them, as they were paſſing towards their 
miſtreſſes. But they found the richeſt welcome in the 
villages, among the honeſt countrymen, who had even 
then, I know not how, ſome glimmering of common 
ſenſe. 
Theſe feeble glimmerings of ſenſe were extinguiſh- 
ed through all Europe, by the civil wars that over- 
whelmed it. Two or three ſparks of Reaſon could not 
illuminate the world amidſt the flames of torches, and 
funeral piles that bigotry had kindled, and kept burn- 
ing for ſo many years. —Reaſon, and her daughter, con- 
cealed themſelves more than ever. | 

The diſciples of their firſt apoſtles had deſtroyed 
themſelves, excepting ſome few who were ſo incon- 
ſiderate as to preach up Reaſon unreaſonably and un- 
ſeaſonably. They deprived them of their lives, as thev 
did Socrates of his, but no one paid any attention to 
the murder. Nothing is fo diſagreeable as to be hang- 
ed obſcurely, So much time was taken up with ob- 
ſerving the Saint-Bartholomews—the maſſacres of Ire- 
land—the burnings of Hungary—the aſſaſſination of 
kings, that people had neither time, nor liberty of 
mind to think of little crimes, or attend to ſecret cala- 
mities, which over-run the earth, from one end to the 
other. | 

Reaſon, informed of all that paſſed, by ſome exiles 
that took refuge in her retreat, was touched with pity, 
although ſhe has not the character of being very tender. 
Her daughter, who is more hardy, encouraged her to 
go forth into the world, and ſtrive to heal it —They 
departed they ſpoke - but they found ſo many intereſt- 
ed wicked men to oppoſe—ſo many weak men in the 
trammels of thoſe wicked ſo many careleſs and indif- 
ferent men attentive only to themſelves, and the pre- 
ſent moment, who would not embarraſs themſelves 
either with them, or with their enemies, that they wiſely 
regained their aſylum. ' 


In 
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In the mean time, ſome ſeeds of fruits which they 
always carried with them, and which they had ſown, 
grew in the earth, and flouriſhed without corrup- 
tion. 

In fine, ſome time after this, they came to the reſo- 
Jution, to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, diſguiſed, 
and concealing their names for fear of the Inquiſition, 
On their arrival, they addreſſed themfelves to the cook 
of Pope Ganganelli, Clement XIV. — They knew that 
of all the cooks in Rome, he was the leaſt employed. 
He might himſelf ſay, Gentlemen, before your con- 
feſſors that he was the leaſt buſy man, of any in his 
profeſſion. | | | 

This good man, after having given to the two pil- 
grims, a dinner, almoſt as frugal as that 'of the Pope, 
introduced them to his holineſs; whom they found 
reading the thoughts of Marcus-Aurelius. The Pope 
recognized the charafters—he embraced them cordial- 
ly—*< In ſpight of etiquette, ladies,” ſaid he to them, 
« if I could have imagined that you had been upon 
% earth, I would have paid you the firſt viſit.” 

After compliments had paſſed, they converſed on 
public affairs. On the next day, Ganganelli aboliſhed 
the bull, In cena Domini“ one of the greateſt mo- 
numents of human folly that had ſo long outraged all 
the potentates. The day after he took the reſolution to 
deſtroy the company of Garaſſe, Guignard, Garnet, Bu- 
ſembaum, Malagrida, Paulian, Patouillet, and Nonotte; 
See hr their hands for joy. On the fol- 
lowing day he diminiſhed the 1mpoſts, of which the 

people complained—he encouraged agriculture, and 
all the arts—he made himſelf beloved of all thoſe who 
were the enemies of his ſect—and it was ſaid in Rome, 
that there was but one nation, and one law in the uni- 
verſe. 

The two pilgrims, very much aſtoniſhed and ſatisfied, 
took leave of the Pope, who preſented them not- with 
an Agnus-Dei, and relicks, but with a good poſtchaiſe, 
to continue their journey—Reaſon, and Truth, had 
never been in the habit of enjoying eaſe before. 


They 


Fad 
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They viſited all Italy, and were ſurprized to find 
there, in the place of Machiaveliſm, an emulation be- 
tween the princes and the republics, to make their ſub- 
jects more virtuous, rich, and happy. 
My daughter,” ſaid Reaſon to Truth, “I believe 
« our reign begins at laſt to have exiſtence, after our 
<« long impriſonment. Surely, ſome of the prophets, 
* who came to viſit us in our well, have been moſt 
« fruitful in language and active meaſures, thus to 
change the face of the earth. You ſee that all comes 
e to pals ſlowly. The clouds of ignorance and falſe- 
„% hood muſt be diffi-ated, before you can re-enter 
« your palace of light, from which you have been ex- 
de pelled, as well as I, for ſo many ages.—It ſhall now 
« happen to us, as it has happened to nature—ſhe_has 
« been covered with a wicked veil, and quite disfigured 
% for innumerable years—In fine, there have come a 
« Galileo, a Copernicus, a Newton, who aroſe almoſt 
& naked, and who have rendered men amiable.” 
In converſing thus, they arrived at Venice; that 
which they conſidered there with the greateſt attention, 
was a procurator of St. Mark, who held in his hand, a 
huge pair of ſciſſars, before a table covered with claws, 
beaks, and black feathers, * Ah,” exclaimed Reaſon, 
& God forgive me, Luſtriſſimo Signor, I believe that 
ce ſee one of my pairs of ſciſſars, which I carried with 
« me to my well, when | took refuge there with my 
s daughter Hew did your excellency procure them, 
© and to what ule do you apply them?“ * Luſtridimo 
Signora, replies the procurator, it is poſſible that 
« thele ſciſſars have belonged to your excellence, but 
<«. they were brought hither a long time ago, by one 
© named Fra Paolo, and they ſerve us to cut the 
« claws of the inquiſition, which you fee diſplayed 
« upon the table. | 
+ Þhele black feathers belonged to the harpies who 
« came to devour the bread of the republic. We are 
% daily employed in, clipping their wings, and the 
points of their beaks - without this precaution, they 
« would have ruined us by ſwallowing allup—nothing 
| „ would 
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«. would have remained either for our wiſe men, our 

“ pregadi, or our citizens. | « 
elf you paſs through France, you will find per- 

« haps your other pair of ſciſſars, with a Spaniſh 
« miniſter, which he applies to the ſame uſe in his 
* own country, that we do theſe here, and which will, 
% one day, be the bleſſing of humankind,” 

Our travellers after having aſſiſted at the Venetian 
opera, departed for Germany. They beheld, with ſatis- 
faction, this country, which in the time of Charlemagne, 
had been an immenſe foreſt, interſected with maile | 
now covered with flouriſhing and tranquil villages. 
This country peopled with ſovereigns, had from bar- 
barity and poverty, riſen into magnificence and refine- 
ment. This country, which in ancient times was curſ- 
ed with ſorcerers for prieſts, and where men were ſacra- 
ficed upon » ſtones, rudely hollowed—this country 
which had ſtreamed with its own blood, for the purpoſe 
of aſcertaining preciſely if the matter was in, cum, ſub, 
or the,contrary—this country which had afterwards re- 
ceived into its boſom three contending religious ene- 
mies—furaiſhed to the travellers a ſubject of aſtoniſh- 
ment, when they ſaw it in peace and tranquillity, and 
the people living in friendſhip together“ God be 
is praiſed,” ſaid Reaſon, © theſe people are returned at 
e laſt to me in ſpite of falſehood,” | 

They were introduced to an empreſs who was much 
mote than reaſonable, for ſhe was bountiful, The pil- 
grims were ſo delighted with her, that they paid no re- 
gard to fome cuſtoms that offended them they were 
ſtill more enamoured of the emperor her ſon. 

Their aſtoniſhment was doubled when they arrived in 
Sweden, © What,” ſaid they, “a revolution ſo difficult 
and at the ſame time ſo ſudden !—fo dangerous and 
6 yet fo peaceable! and after the accompliſhment of 
this great day, to fee not one day loſt without ſome 
act of benevolence ! and all this in an age which is 
e ſo rarely that of Reaſon, We have done well to quit 
our concealment, when this great event hath ſeized 
< the admiration of all Europe.“ 3 

Vol. I. Miſcellanits. P From 


3 WP 


From thence they paſſed quickly through Poland, 

Ah! my mother, what a contraſt,” exclaimed Truth, 

„I ͤ am even tempted to regain my well. Behold the 
effects of deſtroying the moſt uſeful part of human- 
% kind, and of treating the tillers of the land worſe 
than they would have treated their beaſts of burthen. 
This chaos of anarchy could never be diſpelled but 
* by the ruin of the country—it was but too truly» 
« foretold. I pity a monarch fo virtuous, wile, and 
„ humane, and I dare hope, that he will yet be happy; 
c ſince the other kings begin to be ſo, and that your 
< light begins to communicate itſelf to them, one after 
« another. | 

Come, let us proceed,” continued ſhe, © to ob- 
<« ſerve a change more favourable and more ſurprizing 
«© —Come let us penetrate this immenſe northern re- 
gion, which but eighty years ago was ſo barbarous, 
and which now is ſo enlightened and. invincible. — 
«© Come let us contemplate her who hath accompliſhed 
* the miracle of a new creation.” They went and 
they found that report had not been ſufficiently laviſh 
in her praiſe, wal 1 

They could not ceaſe to admire how much the world 
nad been changed in a few years.—They concluded 
that one day, perhaps, Chili and Terra-auſtrahs might 
be the centre of politeneſs and taſte, and that we muſt 
go to the antarctic pole to learn the arts of life. 

When they arrived in England, Truth ſaid to her 
mother, It appears to me that the good fortune of 
* this nation has differed from that of all others.— 
„They have been more fooliſh, more fanatic, more 
* cruel, and more miſerable than any that I know, and 
* yet behold how uniform their government is, in 
* which they have preſerved all that is uſeful in a mo- 
„ narchy, and all that is neceſſary in a republic.—They 
are ſuperior to all in war—in laws—in the arts, and 
„ in commerce. I ſce them only. bound in by North 
America, which they have conquered, at one end of 
«*« the world, and the very fineſt provinces of India, 
« which they ſubdued at the other. How are they 

f capable 


I 
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* capable of bearing theſe two burthens of felicity ?” 
« The burthen is indeed heavy,” ſaid Reaſon, but 
« from what little I have heard, they will invent lea- 
vers that will render it ſufficiently light.“ | 

Reaſon and Truth then paſſed into France. They 
had once already made their appearance there, and had 
been driven away. You remember,” ſaid Truth to 
her mother, ©* the extreme anxiety which we had to 
« eſtabliſh ourſelves with the French, in the good days 
« of Louis XIV. but the impertinent quarrels of the 
«% Jeſuits and Janſeniſts obliged us to ly. The conti- 
nual complaints of the people prevented our return. 
I now hear the acclamations of twenty millions of 

en, who give thanks to Heaven—the one part ex- 
claim,” This acceſſion is ſo much the more joyous, 
that we do not pay for our joy.“ The other part 
« ſay,“ —* Extravagance is mere vanity—double em- 
© ployments—ſuperfluous expences—exceſlive profits, 
are all about to be retrenched'—< and they have Rea- 
« ſon” —* Every new impolt is to be aboliſhed, and 
they have need, for every individual muſt pay for 
« the public good.” 

The laws will be uniform' “ Nothing. is more to 
ebe deſired, though nothing is more difficult.” * There 
will be fer apart for indigent travellers, and eſpecially 
for, poor officers, the immenſe treaſures of certain 
idlers who make a ſhew of poverty.—Theſe holders of 
mortmain have been no more themſclves than the 
ſlaves of mortmain—There will be found no more 
porters of monks driving, from their own paternal 
doors, orphans reduced to beggary for the purpoſe of 
« enriching with their fortunes, a convent that fattens 
on the Jordly poſſeſſions which were the rights of 
ancient conquerors. — There will be found no more 
families vainly intreating alms at the gate of a convent, 
* which has ruined them.'—** Thank God! nothing is 
** more worthy of a king.,—The king of Sardinia has 
* corrected this abominable abuſe—and may Heaven 
grant that it be exterminated in France! 
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«© Do you not hear, my mother, the number of 
% voices that ſay,” The marriages of hundred thou- 
« ſands of families uſeful to the (tate ſhall be no longer 
© reputed concubinages, and the children be no longer 
declared baſtards by the law.“ * Nature, juſtice, and 
„ you, my mother, all demand, on this great objeQ, 
a wiſe rule that may be compatible with the quiet 
% of the kingdom, and with the rights of men.” 

The profeſſion of a ſoldier ſhall be rendered ſo ho- 
* nourable, that no one ſhall in future attempt to de- 
« ſert it.“ The thing is poſſible, but delicate.“ 

Little fauits ſhall not be pugiſhed equal to great 
crimes, becauſe there ought to be proportion in all 
things—A barbarous Jaw, obſcurely publiſhed and 
badly interpreted, ſhall no more cauſe to periſh under 
bars of iron, and in the flames, children indiſcreet 
and imprudent, as if they had aſſaſſinated their fathers 
and mothers.'—* This ought to be the firſt axiom 
«* of criminal juſtice.” SY 

* The goods of a father of a family ſhall be no longer 
« confifcated—becauſe the children ought not to petiſh 
© with want, for the crimes of their fathers—and the 
* King has no need of this miſcrable confiſcation.'— 
„ Wonderful !—this is worthy the munificence of a 
„ ſovereign.” _ 

© The torture invented, of old, by robbers to force 
the people to diſcover their treaſures, and employed now 
* by tome few nations, to ſave the ſtrong and robuſt 
© criminal, and to deſtroy the feeble innocent, in foul 
© and bydy—ſhall never from henceforth be in uſe but in 
8 


3 


crimes of high treaſon, and for the diſcovery of ac- 
complices but ſuch crimes will no more be commit- 
ted.“ It cannot be better Let us attend to the 
« yow which I underſtand concludes the whole, and I 
« will write all theſe great changes in my annals—I who 
« am Truth. | | 
I hear allo declared in all the tribunals round, theſe 
4 remarkable words,” —* We ſhall no more invoke and 
name together the two puiſſances; becauſe there can 
© exiſt but one, to wit, that of the, king, or of the 
law, 
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law, in a monarchy ; and of the nation in a republic, 
The divine puiſſance is of a nature ſo different and ſo 


ſuperior, that it ought not be debaſed by a profane al- 
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ror very finite, that is to 


liance with human laws. The infinite cannot be join- 
ed to the finite. Gregory VII. was the firſt who dared 


to call the infinite being to his aſſiſtance, in his ſtrange 
and unparalleled wars, g_ Henry IV. an empe- 


ay, very limited. Theſe wars 
have overflowed all Europe with blood for a long time. 


But at laſt theſe awful beings, who have nothing in 


common, are ſeparated, and it is the only means of 
enjoying peace.” 


“This diſcourſe which employs all the heads of the 
law, appears to me very forcible. I know that they 
do not recognize two puiſſances, either in China, in 
the Indies, in Perſia, in Conſtantinople, in Moſcow, 
in London, &c. But I refer to you, my mother, 
I will write nothing concerning it which you do not 
dictate.“ 
Reaſon replied to her, My daughter you are fully 
ſenſible that I wiſh for theſe changes and many others. 
All this will demand time and reflection. I have al- 
ways been very content when, in my misfortunes, I 
have received a part of my wiſhes.— To day I am 
truly happy. | 

„ You remember the time, when, almoſt all the 
kings of the earth being at peace, they amuſed them- 
ſelves with playing at enigmas, —and when the good 
queen of Sheba came to propoſe riddles, face to face, 
to Solomon?“ “ Yes, my mother, it was a happy 
time, but it did not laſt.” © Well,” replies the 


mother, © the preſent is infinitely better. They thought 


of nothing then but diſplaying a little ſprightly 
genius. But I ſee now that for. ſeveral years, 
genius has been applied in Europe to the diſcovery of 
neceſſary arts and virtues which ſweeten the gall of 


life. It appears to me that Heaven has empowered 


men to think more ſolidly in the preſent day, than 
they have done before in the courſe of thouſands of 
ages, You who from your nature, cannot lie, tell 
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e retire into our well.“ 
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% me what time you would chooſe, in preference to the 


preſent, to eſtabliſh yourſelf in France?“ | 
„ I have the reputation,” replies the daughter, © to 


ſpeak things ſufficiently ſevere to thoſe people with 
whom I ſojourn, and you know well that I have con- 


ſtantly been forced to it. But I acknowledge that I 
have nothing to ſay, but good of the preſent, in 
ſpite of all thole who praiſe nothing but the paſt.” 


I ought to inſtruct poſterity that it is in this age 


that men have learned to guard themſelves from fright- 


ful and mortal diſtempers, by giving to themſelves 


thoſe leſs miſerable,—to reſtore life to thoſe who have 


- periſhed in the waters, - to governand to brave thun- 
der, to calculate to a fixed point, which was before 


ſought for in vain, from the welt to the eaft,—they 
have done more in morality, they have dared to de- 
mand juſtice of the laws, againſt the law, which have 
condemned virtue to puniſhment, and this juſtice has 


been at times obtained. In fine, they have dared to 
pronounce the word Toleration, 


„ Well, my dear daughter, let us rejoice in theſe 


good days. Let us remain here while they continue 


but if tempelis and troubles return, let us again 


oy 
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DI Di GTM 1 
BETWEEN 
A CALOYERIAN® axnn/a GOOD MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE VULGAR GREEK BY 


D. L. F. R. C. D. c. D. G. 


| THE CALOYERIAN. 7 7 
AY 1 demand of you, Sir, what religion you 
M profeſs in Alep, in the midſt of the croud of 
differing ſects which are tolerated here, and which alto- 
gether ſerve to render this great city ſo flouriſning? are 
you a Mahometan of the order of Omar, or of that of 
ly ? Do you follow the dogmas of the ancient Parſes, 
or of the Sabians fo much more ancient, or of the 
Brahmins who boaſt of an antiquity ſtill more remote ? 
are you a Jew? are you a Chriſtian of the Grecian 
faith, of the Arminian, of the Cophtic, or of the 
Latin ? | 
THE HONEST MAN. f 
I adore Godl ſtrive to be juſt, and I ſtudy to be 
wile. | 
THE CALOYERIAN, 


But do you not give the preference to the Jewiſh 
books on the Zenda-Veſta, on the Vedam, and on the 
Alcoran ? 


THE HONEST MAN, 


[ fear that I have not penetration enough to judge 
rightly of books, but I know that I am capable of 


reading the great book of nature, which teaches us to 
adore and to love our maker. 4 


A religious ſect in Greece. 
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THE CALOYERIAN, 


- Is there any thing which embarraſſes you in the Jew- 
iſh books? | | 
THB HORN EST MAN. 


Yes, I confeſs that I am very much puzzled to con- 
ceive what they aſſert. I ſee in them ſome incompati- 
bilities which aſtoniſn my weak reaſon. F | 

In the firſt place, it appears to me ſtrange that Moſes 
ſhould have written the Pentateuch, which they aſcribe 
to him, in a deſert. If the people came from Ægypt, 
where he had lived, ſays the author, four hundred years 
(although he cheated himſelf of two hundred) this book 
was probably written in Egypt; and they tell us that 
it was in Hebrew. +, "ro 

It muſt have been engraved on ſtone. or wood, for 
they had not in the time of Moſes, any other manner 
of writing. It was a very difficult art, and required 
long preparation. The wood or the ſtone was to be po- 
liſhed. There is no probability that this art could 
been exerciſed in a deſert, or even that this book could 
have been fo. The Jewiſh horde had not even materials 
to make themſelves cloaths and ſhoes, and God was 
obliged to work continued miracles, for forty years, to 
preſerve their raiment and their ſhoes from periſhing. 
It is ſo true that they could not write on any thing but 
wood, that the author of the book of Joſhua ſays that 
Deuteronomy was written on an altar of unpoliſhed 
ſtones done over with mortar ; which apparently ſhews 
that Joſhua had never the intention of rendering his 
book durable. _ ; 
Sccondly. Men the moſt verſed in antiquity, think 
that theſe books have been written more than ſeven 
hundred years after Moſes. They ground their opinion 
on this. They ſpeak of kings, and there were no 
kings till a long time after Moſes—on the poſition of 
the cities, which renders it falſe if the book was writ- 
ten in the deſert, but true if written at Jeruſalem—on 
the names of the cities and villages of which it ſpeaks, 
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and which were not founded nor called by the names 
which were given to them till many centuries after, &c. 
Thirdly. That which prejudices me a little againſt 
the books attributed to Moſes, is, that the immortality 
of the ſoul, and rewards and puniſhments after death, 
are entirely neglected in the enumeration of his laws. 
It is ſtrange that he ſhould appoint the manner in which 
we ought to go to ſtool, and yet ſpeak nothing of the 
immortality of the ſoul. Could it be poſſible that 
Moſes, inſpired by God, preferred our excrement to 
our fouls, or that he ſhould preſcribe the method of 
oing to the neceſſary, in the Iſraelitiſn camp, and yet 
_ not a ſingle word of life eternal. Zoroaſter, prior 
to the Jewiſh lawgiver, ſaid, © Honour and love your 
parents, if you wiſh to have eternal life.” And the 
Decalogue ſays, Honour thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be long upon the earth.“ It ap- 
pears that Zoroaſter ſpoke as a man of divine nature, 
and Moſes as an earthly man. D Ken 
Fourthly. The events related in the Pentateuch aſto- 
niſh thoſe who have the unhappineſs to judge only by 
their reaſon, and where blind reaſon is not enlightened 
by any particular grace. The firſt chapter of Geneſis 
is ſo much above our conceptions, that the Jews them- 
ſelves were prohibited from reading it before they were 
twenty-five years of age. 0 
We ſee, with a little ſurprize, that God came every 
day at noon to take a walk in the garden of Eden that 
the ſources of four rivers prodigiouſly diſtant the one 
from the other, formed a — in this ſame garden 
that the ſerpent ſhould ſpeak to Eve, although it is 
the moſt ſubtile of all animals, and that an aſs, which 
has not the character of ſo much ſubtilty, ſhould ſpeak 
alſo many ages after. That God ſeparated the light 
from darkneſs, as if darkneſs was matter—that he made 
the light which flows from the ſun, before he made the 
ſun itlelt—that after having made man and woman, he 
had afterwards to make the woman from a rib of the 
man—that he put fleſh into the place of the rib—that 
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he condemned Adam to eternal death, and all his poſte- 

rity, for an apple and that he placed a mark upon 
"Cain, who had aſſaſſinated his brother, becauſe this 
Cain was afraid of being killed by the men who then 
peopled the earth, although, agreeable to the text, the 
human race was confined to the family of Adam—that 
pretended cataracts in the Heavens overwhelmed the 
earth, and that all the animals aſſembled to confine 
themſelves, in an ark, for a whole yea. 

After this prodigious number of fables that appear 
altogether more abſurd than the metamorphoſes of 
Ovid, we are not leſs ſurprized that God ſhould deliver 
to ſervitude in Egypt, ſix hundred thouſand warriors of 
his people, without reckoning the old men, the chil- 
dren and the women—that theſe ſix hundred thouſand 
-warriors, after the moſt tranſcendant miracles, which 
were however equalled by the Egyptian magicians, ſhould 
fly from inſtead of attacking their enemies that flying 
they ſhould not take the road which God conducted 

them to—that they ſhould find themſelves between 
Memphis and the Red Sea—that' God ſhould” open to 
them this ſea, and make them paſs over with dry feet, 


in order to leave them to periſh in the frightful deſerts 


inſtead of leading them to the landof promiſe—that this 
people under the very hand and eye of God, ſhould de- 
mand of Moſes's brother a golden calf to worſhip— 
that this golden calf ſhould be caſt in one day—that 
Moſes ſhould reſolve this golden calf into impalpable 
powder, and make the people ſwallow it—that twenty- 
three thouſand of this people ſhould permit themſelves 
to be ſlaughtered by the Levites in puniſhment for hav- 
ing erected this golden calf, and that Aaron, who made 
the calf, ſhould be choſen high-prieſt as a reward—-tchat 
two hundred and fifty men were burnt on the one fide, 
and fourteen thouſand ſeven hundred on the other, who 
murmured at, and diſputed the authority of Aaron—and 
that on another occaſion Moſes ordered twenty-four 
thouſand of the people to be put to death. 

Fifthly. If we confine ourſelves to the ſimple know- 
ledge ot ph) ſice, and that we are not lifted up by any 


divine 
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divine inſpiration, it will be difficult for us to think, 
that a water ſhould poſſeſs the quality of condemning 
women who are adultereſſes to death, and of raiſing 
thoſe who are faithful into reſpect. | Hatt 
We ſee beſides with the greateſt aſtoniſnment a true 
prophet in the midſt of Idolaters in the perſon of 
Balaam. | | 
Sixthly. It is ſtill more ſurprizing that in a village 
of the little country of Midian the people of the Jews 
found 67,c00 ſheep, 72,000 oxen, 61,000 aſſes, 32, ooo 
virgins; and we ſhiver with horror when we read that 
the Jews, by the Lord's order, maſſacred all the males, 
and all the married women, wives and mothers, and 
that they ſaved none but the virgins. . 
Seventhly. The ſun who ſtood ſtill at mid day to 
give more time to the Jews to ſlay the Amorites, already 
cruſhed by a ſhower of ſtones, from the Heavens—the 
Jordan that opened its bed, like the red ſea, to permit 
the children of Iſrael to paſs, although they might ſo 
eaſily, have forded it—the walls of Jericho that fell on 
the ſound of trumpets. So many prodigies of every 
kind, in ſhort, exact, to gain belief, the ſacrifice of 
our reaſon, and a faith the moſt lively. In fine, to 
what point did ſo many miracles wrought by God him- 
ſelf, for ſo many ages, in favour of his people, tend? 
to render them almoſt always the ſlaves of other na- 
tions, . 6 
Eighthly. All the hiſtory of Sampſon, his amours, 
and his hair; his lion, and his three hundred foxes, ap- 
pear to be made rather to amuſe the imagination than 
to edify the judgment, Thoſe of Joſhua and Jeptha 
appear barbarous. | | 
Ninthly. The hiſtory of the kings is a collection of 
cruelties and aſſaſſinations that makes the heart bleed, 
Almoſt all the events and actions are incredible. Saul, 
the firſt Jewiſh king, found nothing in his kingdom, 
but a couple of ſwords; and his ſucceſſor, David, left 
twenty thouſand millions of ready money. You ſay 
that theſe books were written by God himſelf 4 you 
now 
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know that God cannot lie, therefore if there is one 


falſehood, the whole muſt be an impoſition, 


Tenthly. The prophets are not leſs diſguſting to a 
man who has not the talent of diſcovering the concealed 
and allegorical ſenſe of their predictions. He ſees with 
pain Jeremiah equip himſelf with a packſaddle and a 
collar, and cauſe himſelf to be bound with cords. 
Hoſea whom God commanded in formal terms, to adopt 
the ſon of a whore, and to marry a public whore, and 
afterwards an adultreſs.—Ifaiah who walks naked in a 


public place.—Ezekiel, who lies three hundred and 


ninety days on the left fide, and forty on the right; 


who eats a roll of parchment; who covered his bread 
with human excrement, and afterwards with. cow's 
dung.—Aholah and Aholibah, who eſtabliſhed a-bro- 


thel, and to whom God ſaid that they loved only the 


member of an aſs, and the ſperm of a horſe. Cer- 


tainly if the reader is not inſtructed in the cuttoms of 
countries, and in the manner of prophecying, he would 


conſider himſelf ſcandalized and affronted by ſuch 
tales, and when he ſees Eliſha cauſe forty infants to 
be devoured by bears, for calling him“ Baldhead,” 
'—a chaſtiſement ſo little proportioned to the offence, 
he will be inſpired with horror rather than with re- 


ſpect. | 


Pardon me then if the Jewiſh books create in me 


ſome embarraſſment, I do not wiſh to vilify the object 


of your veneration, I confeſs even that I fear I deceive 
myſelf on matters of decency and Juſtice which have 


not been the ſame in all ages. I believe that our man- 
ners are different from thoſe of remote ages. But per- 
haps alſo the preference that you give to the New Tel- 
tament over the Old, may ſerve to juſtify my ſcruples. 


It is evident that the Jewiſh law does not appear to 


you to be good, elſe why have you abandoned it? for 


if it was really good, why would you not always 


follow it? and if it is bad, how can it be divine? 


THE 


*% 
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The Old Teſtament has its difficulties. But 
you acknowledge to me, then, that the New Teſta- 
ment hath. not created in you the ſame doubts and 
ſcruples ? 


THE HONEST MAN. 


have read them both with attention. Permit me 
to lay before you the inquietudes that ariſe from my 
ignorance you will lament and ſtrive to appeaſe them. 

I meet here with the Chriſtian Armenians, who ſay 
that it is not permitted to us to cat hares—with the 
Greeks, who aſſure us that the holy ſpirit does net pro- 
ceed from the ſon—with the Neſtorians, who deny that 
Mary is the mother of Jeſus—with ſome Latins who 
boaſt that towards the weſt, the Chriſtians of Europe 
think differently from thoſe of Afia and Africa. I 
know that ten or twelve ſects in Europe anathematize 
each other. The Muſſulmen who ſurround me, regard 
with an eye of contempt all thoſe Chriſtians, whom at 
the ſame time they tolerate. The Jews hold equally 
in execration both Chriſtians and Muſſulmen. The 
Guebrians deſpiſe them all; and the few who remain 
of the Sabeans would not eat with any one of thoſe 
that I have named: the Brahmins cannot endure either 
the Sabeans, the Guebrians, the Chriſtians, the Maho- 
metans, or the Jews. 

I have a hundred times wiſhed that Jeſus Chriſt, in 
becoming incarnate in Judea, had re-united all theſe 
ſects under his laws—l demand of myſelf wherefore, 
being God, he did not practiſe the rights of the Divi- 
nity ? wherefore coming to deliver us from our fins, 
he ſhould leave us in ſin? wherefore coming to en- 
lighten all men, he ſhould leave almoſt all men in 
error ? 

I know that I am nothing—1 know that from the 
breaſt of my nothingneſs I ought not to interrogate the 
Being of beings ; but it is permitted to me, as it was 
to Job, to raiſe my ſubmiſſive complaints from the bo- 
ſom of my miſery. 


What 
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What would you have me to think, when I ſee two 
genealogies of Jelus directly contrary the one to the 
other; and that theſe genealogies, which are ſo differ- 
ent in their names, and in the number of his anceſtors, 
are not yet his own, but thoſe of his father Joſeph, who 
at the ſame time is not his father ? 

* I put my ſoul to the torture to comprehend how God 
is dead. | read the ſacred and profane writings of his 
time, and one only of theſe ſacred books tells me, that 
a new ſtar appeared in the eaſt and conducted the wiſe 
men to the feet of God, when he came from the womb 
of Mary. Not one of the profane writers ſpeaks of 
this event, which would naturally be memorable to the 
end of time, and which neceſſarily muſt have been per- 
ceived in every part of the world, and be marked in 
all the faſts of every country. An evangelift tells me 
that a king named Herod, to whom the Romans, maſ- 
ters of the known world, had given the kingdom of 
Judea, had heard it ſaid that an infant, who was born 
in a (table, ought to be king of the Jews: but how, 
and from whom did he hear, and on what foundation 
did he believe this ſtrange relation? is it poſſible, that 
this king, who had not Joſt his ſenſes, could agree to 
cut the throats of all the infants in the country for the 
purpoſe of enveloping. in the maſſacre, one obſcure 
child? Is there en example upon earth of a fury f 
abominable and fo inſenſible? 

I fee that the evangeliſts which remain, contradict 
themſelves in almoſt every page. I open the hiſtory of 

_ Joſephus, an author nearly cotemporary ; Joſephus the 
parent of Mariamne who was ſacrificed by Herod— 
Joſephus rhe natural enemy of this prince; and yer [ 
find he ſays not a ſyllable of this laughter. He is a 
Jew, and yet he ſpeaks not a word of Jeſus, who was 
born among the Jews. 

Incertitudes increaſe in the important reſearch of 
that which I ought to adore, and of that which I 
ought ro believe, | read the ſcriptures, and I find 
no- part wherein Jeſus, acknowledged afterwards to 
be God, would yet call himſelf God. I ſee even 
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the contrary: he ſays that his father is greater than 
him— that the father alone knows that which the 
ſon is ignorant of. How therefore ought theſe words 
of father and ſon to be underſtood by the people 
how by the ſons of Belial whom we wiſh to call wick - 
ed—how by the ſons of God, whom we deſcribe as juſt 
men? I adopt ſeveral maxims of the morality of Jeſus, 
but what legiſlator ever taught bad morality ? In what 
religion is adultery, theft, murder, and fraud defend- 
ed? and in what, is not reſpect to our parents, obedi- 
ence to the laws, and the practice of every virtue ex- 
preſsly ordained. 

The more I read, the more is my pain encteaſed. I 
ſeek for prodigies and miracles worthy of God, and 
atteſted by the univerſe—1 dare to ſay with that painful 
openneſs which fears to blaſpheme, that the devils ex- 
pelled in a body from the troop of ſwine the water 
changed into wine for the benefit of people who were 
drunk -A fig· tree dried up for not having brought figs 
before the time, &c. do not fill me with an idea, that 
I was made by the Lord of nature, who announces and 
proves the truth by ſhining and uſetul miracles. Can 
I adore this Lord of nature in the perfon of a Jew, 
who, they ſay, was tranſported by the devil to the top 
of a mountain where he diſcovered to him all the king- 
doms of the earth ? 

[read the words which they report to be his. I ſee 
there a neighbour arrived from the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, figured by a grain of muſtard—by a line to take 
fiſh with—by a fupper to which the blind and the lame 
are forced to enter, &c. Jelus ſays that we do not put 
new wine into old bottles, becauſe we love old wine 
better than new, Is it thus that God ſpeaks ? 

In fine, how can I recognize God in the perſon of a 
Jew of vulgar extraction, condemned to death for hay- 
ing ſpoken amiſs of the magiſtrates to the people, and 
who ſweated drops of blood, in the agonies and the 
terror which his approaching fate inſpired him with. 
Is he a Plato, a Socrates, an Antoninus, an Epictetus, 
a Zaleucus, a Solon, or a Confucius ? which mo 
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theſe wiſe men has not written and ſpoken in a manner 
more conformable to the ideas that we have of wiſdom ? 
and how can we judge otherways but by our ideas? 
When I told you that I had adopted ſeveral of the 
maxims of Jeſus, you ought to have thought that 1 
could not adopt them all. I have been very much 
hurt on reading theſe expreſſions.—“ I am come not 
% to. bring peace, but the ſword.” —** I am come to 
« divide the ſon and the father—the daughter and the 
% mother and the parent from the child.” I confeſs 
to you that theſe words have impreſſed me with ſorrow 
and affright ; and if I regarded them as the words of 
a propher, I ſhould believe that I ſaw the accompliſh- 
ment of them in the quarrels that divided the primi- 
tive Chriſtians—in the civil wars that have kept arms 
in their hands for ſo many ages—in the aſſaſſinations 
of ſo many princes—and in the horrid diſaſters of ſo 
many families. | Na ak, 
I confeſs to you at the ſame time, that I am moved 
both with indignation and pity, when I ſee Peter make 
his followers deliver to him their money. Ananias and 
Saphira. having ſaved ſome part of the price of their 
field, for themſelves, concealed it; and Peter|puniſhed 
both the man and his wite with ſudden death tor doing 
fo, Alas! this is not the miracle that I ſhould expect 
from thoſe, who ſay they wiſh not the death of ſinners, 
but the converſion. I dare to think that if God was to 
work miracles, they would be to ſave and not to kill 
mankind—they would be to correct and not to deſtroy 
man. I believe that he is a God of mercy, and not a 
tyrannical homicide. That which hurts me moſt in 
this hiſtory, is, that Peter, having ſlain Ananias, and 
ſeeing Saphira his wife coming, does not warn her of 
her danger; he does not ſay to her, beware not to con- 
ceal and reſerve any part of the money; if you have 
concealed any, produce it; give it to me all; rake 
warning from the death of your huſband. On the con- 
trary, he made her fall into his ſnare, and it appears to 
me that he rcjoiced on ſtriking his ſecond victim. Iown 
to you that this adventure hath conſtantly made me lay 
12 | down 
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down the book, and the only conſolation, that I have, 
is, in believing it to be impoſſible and ridiculous. 

As you permit me to relate 'to you my opinions, I 
continue, and muſt inform you that I have not found 
one trace of Chriſtianity in the hiſtory of Jeſus. The 
four evangeliſts that are extant contradict one another 
in many facts, but they agree in ſaying that Jeſus was 
ſubmiſſive to the law of Moſes, from the moment of 
his birth to that of his death; all his diſciples frequent- 
ed the ſynagogue. They preached reformation, but they 
announced not any different religion. The Chriſtians 
were not abſolutely ſeparated from the Jews till a long 
time after. In what preciſe moment, therefore, does 
God incline that his peop'e ſhould ceaſe to be Jews, 
and begin to be Chriſtians ? who does not percetve that 
time hath done every thing, and that all the dogmas 
have come one after another ? | 

If Jeſus had wiſhed to eftabliſh a Chriſtian church, 
would he not have publiſhed the laws? would he not 
himſelf have. eſtabliſhed all the rites ? would he not 
have appointed the ſeven ſacraments, cf which he ſays 
not a. word? would he not have ſaid, „I am God, 
* engendered and not created, the holy ſpirit proceeds 
« from my father without being engendered—T have 
© two wills and one perſon—my mother is the mother 
« of God!” On the contrary he ſays to his mother, 
„ Woman, what have | to do with thee ?? He eſta- 
bliſh*s neither dogma rite nor hierarchy. This is not 
the way of eſtabliſhing a religion. 

When the firſt dogmas began to be eſtabliſhed. I fee. 
the Chriſtians ſupported them on the authority of ſup- 
poſed books; they imputed to the Sybils the acroſtick 
verſes on Chriſtianity ; they forged hiſtories, and pro- 
digies of the moſt palpable abſurdity. Such is, for 
example, the hiſtory of the new city of Jeruſalem built 
in the air, the walls of which were five hundred leagues 
in circumference and height, and which roſe above the. 
horizon during the night, but diſappeared altogether in 
the day. Such is the quarrel of Peter and Simon the 
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magician, before Nero. And ſuch in ſhort are a hun- 
dred ſtories not leſs abſurd. 

What puerile miracles did they not forge! ? what falſe 
martyrs ? what ridiculous legends—Portenta Judaica 
rides, 

How could he who wrote the legend of Luke under 
the name of good tidings, have the effrontery to fay in 
the twenty-firſt chapter, that before the generation, in 
which he lived, ſhould paſs away,—* the foundations 
« of Heaven would be ſhaken; that there would be 
« ſigns in the ſun, in the moon, and in the ſtars; and 
e that Jeſus would come in the clouds, in power and 
„in great majeſty * ?” Certainly there was no ſign either 
in the ſun, in the moon, or in the ſtars, neither were 
the foundations of Heaven moved, nor did Jeſus come 
majeſtically in the clouds. 5 

The fanatic who compiled the epiſtles of Paul, is 
as raſh in making him ſay, * I have learned from Jeſus 
« that we who live are reſerved for his coming; as 
« ſoon as the ſignal ſhall be made with the trumpet, 
% thoſe who are dead in Jeſus, ſhall ariſe the firſt, while 
« we who are alive, will be borne on high with them 
<« to go before Jeſus.” | 
Is this fine prediction accompliſhed? are Paul, and 
the Chriſtian-Jews gone aloft in the air before Jeſus 
on the ſound of the trumpet; and where, if you pleaſe, 
did Paul learn of Jeſus, theſe marvellous things—he 
who had never feen him—he who had ferved as a goaler 
and an executioner againſt his diſciples—he who had 
aſſiſted to ſtone St. Stephen? had he ſpoken to Jeſus after 
he aſcended to the third Heaven ? and what is the third 
Heaven ? Is it the Heaven of Mercury or Mars? In 
truth if we read this book with attention, we are ſeized 
with horror and pity at every page. 


THE CALOYERIAN, 


But if this book has ſuch an effect on its readers, how 
can they believe in this book? how hath it converted 
ſo many thouſands of men? 


_ THE 
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It is becauſe they have not read it. Is it by the read- 
ing of the book that they perſuade ten millions of pea- 
Tants that three are one—that God is contained in a 
morſel of paſte - that this paſte diſappears, and that it 
is God himſelf who is brought on the ſpot by a man? 
No: it is by converſation—by preaching—by cabals— 
and by ſeducing women and infants. It is by their 
deceptions, and their miraculous recitals, that they eaſil 
bring together and eſtabliſh a little flock. The books 
of the primitive Chriſtians were very rare—they were 
imparted only to the Catechumens—they were initiated 
ſecretly into the myſteries of Chriſtians as into thoſe of 
Ceres. Low people run with avidity after the teachers 
who perſuaded them, not only, that all men were equal, 
but that a Chriſtian was much ſuperior to a Roman 
emperor. 18 6 

All the earth was then divided into little aſſociations, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Syrians, Romans, Jews, &c. the 
ſect of Chriſtians had all poſſible advantages among the 
populace : it required no more than three or four warm- 
ed heads, like Paul's, to draw all the mob. Soon after 
came men of cunning, who placed themſelves at the 

head of the parties. Almoſt. all the ſects were thus 
eſtabliſhed, except that of Mahomet, the moſt remark- 
able of all, which alone, among all human eſtabliſh. 
ments ſeems to have been born under the protection of 
the deity, although it owes its exiſtence but to vic- 
tories. 

Therefore the Muſſulman's religion after eleven hun- 
dred years, is the ſame that it was beneath its founder, 
it has undergone no change. The laws written by Ma- 

homet himſelf ſubſiſt in all their purity. His Alcoran 
is as much reſpected in Perſia, as it is in Turkey; as 
much in Africa, as in the Indies, we obſerve it even to 
a letter: it is not divided but on the right of ſucceſſion 
of Ali and Omar. Chriſtianity, on the contrary, is dif- 
ferent in all its parts from the religion of Jeſus. This 
Jeſus, fon of a village-carpenter, never wrote any thing, 
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and probably he could neither read nor write. He was 
born, lived, and died a Jew; in the obſervance of all 
the Jewiſh 'rites, circumciſed, and ſacrificing often 
agrecable to the Moſaical law, eating the paſchal lamb 
with herbs, abſtaining from pork, ixion, and griffin, 
as allo from hares, becauſe they ruminate, and have 
not cloven feet, agreeable to the Moſaic law. You on 
the contrary dare to believe, that the hare has cloven 
feet, and that it does not ruminate, and therefore you 
eat them heartily, You roaſt an ixion or a. griffin 
whenever you find them. You are not circumciſed, 
you do not make facrifices, not one of your feaſts was 
inſtituted by your Jeſus. What can you have then in 
common with him? 


THE CALOYERTAN. * 8 


I ounthat ] ſhould be an impudent impoſtor if I ſhould 
dare to ſupport, in oppolition to you, that the Chriſti- 
anity of the preſent day, reſeinbled that of the primi- 
tive ages, or that that of the primitive ages reſembled 
the religion of jeſus. But you will confeſs with me that 


God hath ordained all theſe variations. 


THE HONEST MAN. 


What! God vary! God change! the idea appears to 
me, to be blaſphemous. The fon of God is always the 
ſame, and ſhall his religion be a chain of viciſſitudes? 
what! would you force a reſemblance between him and 
thoſe miſerable governments which are datly giving out. 
new and contradictory edicts ! then he would have given 
one edict to Adam; another to Seth; a third to Noah; 
a fourth to Abraham; a fifth to Moles ; a ſixth to Je- 
ſus ; and new edicts al ſo to every council. All would 
be change, from the defence of eating the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and ill. to the bull of Uni- 
genitus of the Jeſuit le Tellier. Believe this, and trem- 
ble at accuſing God of ſo much inconſtancy, weak- 
nets, abſurdity, and even wickednels. - | | 


THE 
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If all theſe variations are the work of men, you will 
agree that the morality at leaſt, is derived from God, 
ſince it is conſtantly the ſame, Wen: 


THE HONEST MAV. 


Let us then hold to this morality; but even that, the 
Chriſtians have corrupted. T hey have cruelly violated 
the law of nature, publiſhed by all the lawgivers, and 
engraved on the heart of every man. | | 

If Jeſus had'ſpoken only of this law, as ancient as the 
world—of this law eſtabliſhed among the Hurons as 
well as with the Chineſe, Love thy neighbour as thy- 
ſelf.” The law of the Chriftians would have been, 
«, Deteſt thy neighbour as thyſelf.” The Athanaſians 
perſecuted the Euſebians and were perſecuted. The 
Cyrillians daſhed out the brains of the children of the 
Neſtorians againſt the walls. The Guelphs and Gibe- 
lins made a civil war of five hundred years ſtanding for 
the purpoſe of determining whether Jeſus had empow- 
ered his pretended ſucceſſor, Simon Baronius, 10. de- 
throne emperors and kings,. and whether Conſtantine 
had ceded the empire to pope Silveſter. Papiſts hung 
on high gibbets wich thirty feet, tore, and burnt the 
unhappy wretches who did not believe that a morſel of 
paſte could be changed into God, with the voice, of a 
capuchin or afriar, to be eaten on the altar by the mice, 
if the pix ſhould happen to be left open. Poltrot! Balla- 
zar! Gerard | Jacques! Clement! Chatel! Guignard! 
Ravaillac! ſharpen your ſacred poignards, charge your 
holy piſtols, Europe! and ſwim in blood! as the vicar 
of God, Alexander VI. wallowed in deaths and poiſon- 
ings in the aims of his daughter Lucrece—as Leo X. 
ſwam in pleaſures—as Paul III. enriched his baſtard with 
the ſpoils of nations—as, Julius III. made his ape bearer 
a cardinal (a dignity more proper for the ape than the 
porter)—as Pius IV. cauſed the cardinal, Caraffe to 
be ſtrangled—as Pius V. made the Romans groan 
under the rapines of his baſtard Buon-Compagno—as 
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— 


een sert 


Clement VII. gave the laſh to the great Henry IV. by 
roxy on the buttocks of the Cardinals d'Aſſat and du 
rron—Maingle together the abſurdity of your Italian 
forces with the horrors of your robberies, and you may 
ſend brother Trigaut, and brother Bouvet to preach the 
good tidings in China. n 
THE CALOYERIAN, 


I cannot condemn your zeal. Truth againſt which 
they combat in vain, forces me to agree with part of 
what you have ſaid , but at the ſame time, I hope you 
will agree that with ſo many crimes they have ſome great 
virtues. The abuſes of religion muſt naturally exaſ- 
perate you; can the good laws of it affect you in the 
ſame manner? add to theſe good laws the miracles 
which are the proof of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. 


THE HONEST MAN. 
The miracles! juſt Heaven! and what religion, pray, 
has not its miracles? all is prodigy and miracle in an- 
tiquity. What! do you not believe in the miracles re- 
lated by Herodotus and Titus Livius, and a hundred 
other reſpectable authors of all nations, and yet give 
credit to the adventures of the Paleſtine, related, ſay 
they, by John and Mark, in the nonſenſical books pub- 
liſhed for three hundred years among the Greeks and 
Romans—books written, without doubt, a long time 
after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as is proved in the 
books themſclves which ſwarm with contradictions in 
every page? For example, it is ſaid in the Evangeliſt 
St. Matthew, that the blood of Zacharias, the ſon of 
Barac, which was ſpilt between the temple and the altar, 
ſhould return upon the Jews; but we fee in the hiſtory 
of Flavius Joſephus, that this Zacharias was ſlain far 
from the temple and the altar, during the ſiege of Je- 
ruſalem, by Titus. And why did God work theſe mi- 
facles? to be condemned to the gibbet by the Jews? 
What? by raiſing up the dead, did he gather no other 
fruit, than to die himſelf, and to die too in the greateſt 
torment? If he had wrought theſe prodigies, he would 
have done ſo to make known his divinity. Do you 


think 
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think that you do not accuſe and cenſure God for be- 
coming an uſeleſs man, and for raiſing the dead that he 
might himſelf be hanged? What! thouſands of mi- 
racles in favour of the Jews, to render the Jews ſlaves; 
and miracles performed by Jeſus to make Jeſus die on 
the croſs ! there is the greateſt weakneſs" in believin 

them, and the moſt criminal madneſs in publiſhing what 
we do not believe, FW | 


THE CALOY ERIAN, = 


I do not deny that your objections are well founded; 
and I think that you reaſon with | $500 truth: but, in 
fine, you will agree that there muſt be religion among 
men. | , 

| | THE HONEST MAN. 


Without doubt. The ſoul demands this nouriſh. 
ment; but why ſhould we have varieties of poiſon 5 
why ſhould we bury ſimple truth beneath a maſs of 
ridiculous lies? why ſtrive to maintain thoſe hes by fire 
and ſword ? what infernal horror! ah! if your religion 
was the religion of God, you would not wiſh to ſup- 
port it by executioners. Hath the Geometrician need 
to ſay, believe, or 1 will kill you! Religion between 
God and man is adoration and virtue; between the 
prince and his people it is a matter of policy; and alas! 
it is but too frequently between man and man but a 
commerce of fraud. Let us adore God ſincerely, and 
ſimply, and let us not cheat any man. Yes, we muſt 
have religion; but it muſt be a pure, reaſonable and 
univerſal religion : it ought to be like the ſun, which 
ſhines for all men, and not for any little priviledged 
province. It is abſurd, odious and abominable, to ima- 
gine that God ſhould open all eyes, and yet plunge al- 
moſt all ſouls into darkneſs. There is but one truth 
common to all the univerſe, and there ought to be 
therefore but one religion; and what is it? you know 
it—it is to adore God, and act juſtly, 
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THE CALOYERIAN. 


But how do you believe then that my religion was 
| eſtabliſhed: P 


THE HONEST MAN. 


| As all others have been. A man of a ſtrong imagi- 
nation induced a number of men of weak 1 imaginations 
to follow him. The flock increaſed, fanaticiſm begun 
and fraud finiſhed the attempt. A powerful man came 
—he ſaw a crowd who had placed ſaddles on their backs 
and bridles iff their mouths; he mounted on, rode and 
conducted: them. When religion is new it is received 
without ſuſpicion: the government is not careful to 
prevent the means of its eſtabliſhment. They begin 
with ſecret aſſemblies, and they are protected. The 
firſt Apoſtles were expreſsly ſent out to drive away de- 
vils; they encouraged the devils. The Apoſtles col- 
lected money from their proſelytes, and he who is con- 
victed. beſides, themſelves, of taking money is puniſh- 
ed. They ſay that it muſt be better. to obey God than 
men, and under this pretext they brave the laws.  Go- 
vernments pretend that to ſubmit to the laws is to obey 
God. In fine, policy ſtrives without ceaſing to conci- 
ne received error with public good. 


' THE CALOYERIAN, 


Bout wy into Europe, and you; will be obliged to con- 
form to ſome one of the received forms of worſhi p. 


ITE HONEST MAN. 


Wherefore ? 2 why, may I not conduct myſelf in Eu- 
rope, as J do here, in adoring, peaceably the creator of 
the univerſe, the God of all men, him who hath placed 
in my boſom the love of truth and juſtice ? | 


THE CALOYERIAN. 


No: you would run too great a hazard. Europe 1s 
divided into factions, and you muſt needs chuſe one. 


| 
THE 
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Factions! what! when they are in ſearch of univerſal 
truth! when they ſeek the deity 1 | vo 


THE CALOYERIAN, , 


Such is the miafortune of man. * are bla to 
do, as mankind does, or fly from ſociety. 1 therefore 
deſire you! to give preference to the Greck church. 


THE HONEST MAN. v7 qe ho 

She is a ſlave, _ | q o 
49 « THE CALOYERIAN. | -. 3 

Will you ſubmit to the church of Rome? 


THE HONEST MAN. 


She is a tyrant. I would wiſh neither for a ſimoni- 
acal patriarch, who aſſumes to himſelf the ſhameful 
dignity of a grand vizir, nor for a prieſt who has been 
believed to be, for ſeven hundred youre. the maſter of 
kings. : 


THE CALOYERIAN. 


It does not belong to a religious man, ſuch as 1 am, | 
to propoſe to you the proteſtant religion, 


THE HONEST MAN. 


It is perhaps that of all others which I would adopt 
the moſt willingly, if I were reduced to the miſerable 
neceſſity of entering into any one ſect. 1 


THE CALOYERIAN. 
Why would you not prefer a religion more ancient? 
| Tux KONEST MAN. 


It appears to me to 1 more ancient than the Romiſh 


religion. 
THE, CALOYERIAN. 


How ? can you ſuppoſe that St. Peter is not more an- 
cient than Luther, Zuingle, ZEcolampade, Calvin, and 
the reformers of England, Sweden, Denmark, &c? 

THE 


25% N + 6:C/E ILILAN IRS 
THE- HONEST MAN» 
It appears to me chat the proteſtant Religion was not 


invented either by Luther or Zuingle. It appears to me 
that there is more reproach in the ſource of the Roman re- 
ligion, than in that which hath adopted what ſhe expreſsly 
found in the evangeliſts of the Chriſtians. In ſo much 
as the Papiſts have loaded their "worſhip with ceremo- 
nies, and with new dogmas. We need only to open 
our eyes, to ſee that the Chriſtian lawgiver neither in- 
ſtituted feaſts, nor appointed the adoration of images, 
nor of the bones of the dead that he ſold no indul- 
ncies—that he received no firſt fruits that he con- 
erred no benefices—that he had not any one temporal 
digniiy — that he eſtabliſhed no inquiſition for the ſup- 
port of his laws—and that he maintained not his au- 
thority by the ſword and the gibbet. The Proteſtants 
correct all theſe ſcandalous and unhappy innovations : 
they are above all; ſubmiſſive to. political magiſtracy, 
while the church of Rome, for eight hundred years, 
hath wreſtled with all ſtate authority. If the Proteſtants 
deceive themſelves, as well as others, in the principles 
of their religion, they have at leaſt fewer errors in the 
conſequences ; and if 1 muſt traffick with men I would 
chuſe to deal with thoſe who cheat the leaſt, 
4 4,5 7 ; THR CALOYERIAN. .. | 
It appears that you would chuſe your religion, as you 
would buy goods at a market ; you would purchaſe from 


him who ſold the cheapeſt. | 


+. THE; HONEST. MAN. 


I have told you that which I would prefer, if I were - 
obliged to make a choice by the rules of human pru- 
dence. But it is not to man that I ought'to addreſs 
myſelf—it is to God alone. He ſpeaks to all our hearts, 
and we have an equal right to underſtand him. The 
confcience-which-he | hath; given to all men is their uni- 
vertal law. Mien believe, from the one pole to the other, 
that they ought to be juſt - that they ought to, Wen 
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their fathers and mothers, to aſſiſt theirequals, and to keep 
their promiſes; theſe are the laws of God, ceremonies 
and modes are the laws of men. All. religions differ at 
well as all governments. God tolerates both the one and 
the other. I believe that the external manner in which 
we adore the deity, can neither flatter nor offend him, 

rovided this adoration is not ſuperſtitious towards him» 
Feld nor barbarous towards men. 

Is it not an offence to God, to think. that he ſhould 
chuſe a little pitiful nation, charged with every crime, 
for his favourites, and ſhould damn all others that the 
aſſaſſin of Uriah ſhould be his well- beloved; but that 
he ſhould hold the pious Antoninus in horror? Is it 
not the greateſt abſurdity to think that the ſupreme Be- 
ing will ever puniſh a Caloyerian for'eating a hare, or 
a Turk for eating pork? There have been people, they 
ſay, who have placed onions in a rank with the Gods. 
There have been others who have pretended that mor- 
ſels of paſte were changed into, and partook as much of 
God as they did of - crumbs. Theſe two extremes of 
human weaknels or fraud are equally to be pitied. But 
that thoſe who have adopted theſe reveries ſhould have 
dared to perſecute thoſe who did not believe them, is 
horrid. The ancient Parſes, the Sabeans, the E 
tians, the Greeks have admitted a hell; this kN? is 
upon earth, and theſe perſecutors are = demons. . 

THE CALOYERIAN, 

] deteſt perſecution and conſtraint as much as you,. 
and thank Heaven, the Turks under whom 1 live 1 in 
peace, perſecute no man, 


THE HONEST MAN, 
Ah! may all the people of 8 follow the exam - 
ple of the Turks 
THE CALOYERIAN, 
But I muſt add, that being a Caloyerian, I can pro- 


poſe to you no other religion than that which I profeſs 
af Mount Athos. 


THE 


— 
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And 121, FR my-part, muſt add, that beings a man 
2p te to you the religion which agrees with all 
men — that of all the patriarchs and ſages of antiquity— 
the adoration of God juſtice the love of your neigh- 
bour—indvlgence for every error—and good will on all 
occaſions of life. This is a religion worthy of God, 
and that God hath engraved on all our hearts. But 
be aſſured he has not engraved there that three are one, 
chat a morſe] of bread. is the eternal, and 1 Bal am O 


ian 209 : 7 THE CALOYERIAN. 
Do not heſitate to become a Caloyerian. 
5 nk HONEST MAN. : 
bo n not - hefirate to become an honeſt man. 
THE CALOYERIAN, 

By ſerve God agreeable to the cuſtom of wy convent. 
10 J 2 0%) THE HONEST MAN. 


And 1 able to my conſcience; which tells me 
to fear him, to love the Caloyerians, the Dervices, the 


Bonzes, the Telapoins, and to > regard all men as my 
brethren. n 


. 
Go, go, Caloyerian, tho' I am, I think as you do. 
| THE HONEST- MAN, 
n May God bleſs this good Caloyerian 
xn CALOYERIAN.. 


May God 2 this honeſt man! 


— ung 
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„Dur AD Gee 
5 ET EI | 
A DOUBTFUL MAN and av ADORER; 


RE 1 


M. LABBE DE TILLADET.. 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN. 


[ ; OW can you prove to me the exiſtence of a God? 


THE. ADORER, 
As J would prove to you the exiſtence of the 9 
by opening the eyes. 
TE DOUBTFUL Max. 
Vou believe then in final cauſes? 
THE ADORER, 


I believe in an admirable cauſe when I ſee admirable 
effects produced. May God grant that I never reſem- 
ble the fool who ſaid this the clock did not prove to 
him that there was a clock-maker ! that a houſe did 
not prove to him * there was an architect, and that 
it was not poſſible to demonſtrate the exiſtence of God, 
but by a clear propoſition of Algebra. Therefore be 
was erroneous. 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN, 
What is your religion ? | 
| THE 
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THE ADORER, 


It is not only that of Socrates, who laughed at the 
-fables of the Greeks, but alſo that of Jeſus who con- 
founded the Phariſees. - | 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN. 


If you are of the religion of Jeſus, why are you not 
a Jeſuit, ſince they poſſeſs a diſtrict of country in Pa- 
Taguay, three hundred miles in length and breadth ? 
Why do you not believe in the Premonſtratenſes, and 
in the benedictines, to whom Jeſus hath given ſo many 
rich abbeys ? 


THE ADpORER. 


Jeſus neither inſtituted Benedictines, Premonſtra- 
tenſes, nor Jeſuits. | | 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN. 


Do you think you can ſerve God, while you eat mut- 
ton on Friday, and do not go to mals ? | 


THE ADñpORER. 


I believe firmly that I can, in ſo much as Jeſus never 
faid maſs, and as he ate fleſh both on Friday and Sa- 
turday. | 

THE DOUBTFUL MAN. 


You think then that they have corrupted the ſimple 
and natural religion of Jeſus, which was evidently 
that of all the wite men of antiquity ? 


THE ADORER, 


Nothing appears more certain. He muſt have been 
at the bottom, a man of wiſdom ſince he declaimed 
againſt impoſtors of prieſts and againſt ſuperſtition, but 
they impute to him things that a wiſe. man could neither 
have done, nor ſaid : a wiſe man could not have looked 
for figs at the beginning of March on a fig-tree, and 
deſtroyed it becauſe he found no figs. A wiſe man 
would not have changed water. into wine in favour of 
men already drunk. A wiſe man could not have ex- 
pelled the devils from the bodies of two thouſand ſwine 
in 
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in a country where there were no ſwine. A wiſe man 
could not have transfigured himſelf during the night, 
for the purpoſe of having a white raiment. A wile, 
man could not be tranſported by the devil. A wiſe 
man when he ſays that God is his father, means, with- 
out doubt, that God is the father of all men: the ſenſe 
in which he wiſhes us to underſtand it, is impious and 
blaſphemous. | | 

It appears that the words and actions of this wiſe + 
man, have been very badly collected; and that in 
many hiſtories of his life written ninety years after him, 
they have choſen the moſt improbable, becauſe they 
believed them to be the moiſt important for fools. 
Every writer piques himſelf on rendering his hiſtory: 
marvellous ; every little Chriſtian ſociety hath its par- 
ticular evangeliſt. This is the plain reaſon why thoſe 
evangeliſts do not agree almoſt in any one point, If 
you believe in one evangeliſt, you are obliged to re- 
nounce all the others. We fee, as a pleaſant evidence 
of truth, perpetual contradiction ; and, as a mark of 
wiſdom, contending abſurdities. 

It is therefore evident that fanatics at the very begin- 
ing, deluded ſimple men, and that thoſe who followed 
have continued the deception. T he latter have im- 
preved upon the former, The true hiſtory of Jeſus 1s 
probably that of a juſt man who reproved the vices of 
the Phariſees, and whom the Phariſees perſecuted to 
death, They made him afterwards.a prophet, and at. 
the end of three hundred years, they made him a God. 
Such 1s the progreſs of the human mind. 

It is acknowledged even by the moſt infatuated bi- 
gots, that the primicive Chriftians employed the moſt 
ſhameful frauds to ſupport their new-born ſet. All 
the world agree that they forged falſe predictions, falſe 
hiſtories, and fale miracles. Fanatiſm extended itſelf 
on all ſides, and in the countries where it had domi- 
nion, what was eſtabliſhed by impoſture and falſhood, 
was ſupported by torture and fear. Every age hath 
thus corrupted the religion of Jeſus, ſo that that of 
Chriſtianity 1s altogether different, | | 


If 
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If it was ſaid by Jeſus that his kingdom was not of 
this world: thoſe who pretend to be his ſucceſſors, do 
not agree with him; in ſo much as they have been the 
tytants of the earth, and have ſet themſelves at the head 
of kings—If Jeſus lived poor, his ſtrange ſucceſſors 
have raviſhed from us our poſſeſſions and the fruits of 
our labour. ö 

Conſider the feaſts which Jeſus obſerved, they were 
all Jewiſh, and now we burn thoſe that celebrate the 
Fewiſh feſtivals. Did Jeſus ſay that he had in himſelf 
two natures? No: and yet we give him two natures. 
Did Jeſus ſay that Mary was the mother of God ? No: 
and yet we make her the mother of God.. Did Jeſus 
fay that he was trine and conſubſtantial? No: and yet 
we have made him conſubſtantial and trine. Shew me 
one rite that you obſerve preciſely as he did—tell me 
one of your dogmas which was exactly his. I defy 

ou. 
: THE DOUBTFUL MAN. 


But, Sir, in ſpeaking thus, you are no Chriſtian. 
THE ADORER, | 


Jam a Chriſtian as Jeſus was, whoſe celeſtial doc- 
trine they have changed into an infernal one. If he 
had been merely conſidered as a juſt man, they would 
have called him a fool, who ran up and down the coun- 
try of a little Jewiſh province, comparing the heavens 
to a grain of muſtard. | 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN, 


What do you think of Paul, the murderer of Stephen, 
the perſecutor of the primitive Galileans, and afterwards 


a Galilean, and perſecuted himſelf? Why did he quar- 
rel with Gamaliel his maſter? was it, as ſome of the 


Jewiſh writers ſay, becauſe Gamaliel refuſed him his 


daughter in marriage? or was it becauſe he had crooked. 


legs, a bald head, and eye-brows that were joined to- 
gether, as is reported in the Acts of St. Tecla. his fa- 
vourite? did he in fine write the epiſtles which are given 
us under his name ? | F331 
11 THE 
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\THE ADORER, 


FF" is, very well Known that Paul is hot the author 
of the Epiſtle to the. Hebrews, in which. it is ſaid, 
« Jeſus is exalted as much above tlie angels, as che 
0 dels which he Hath received is more Excellent than 
'D the! 2 

And in another place! it is. ſaid, „that 2 od hath made 
« Him for ſome time inferior to the angels.” 

At the ſame time in his other epiſtle. he ſpeaks al- 

oft. always of, Jeſus, as of a ſimple man, cheriſhed 
7 God, and advanced to glory. 2 

One while he ſays, chat women may pray, ſpeak, 

„ preach, and propheſy, provided they have theft 
« heads covered, for a woman without a veil, diſho- 
« fohts her head? 

Another while he ſays, „that women ought not 800 
« ſl. at all in the church.“ 

e quartelled with Peter, © becauſe peter had nat 

% judaſzed with the Gentiles, but had judaized with 
„Jews.“ Bur this Paul himſelf” went to judaize for 
eight days, in the temple” of Jeruſalem, and brought 
thither Gentiles to prove that he was no Chriſtian. He 
is accuſed of. having. ranſacked the temple—the high 
prieft gave him a box on the ear—he was taken before 
the Roman Tribune, and to procure his enlargement he 
makes two impudent lies to the Tribune and to the San- 
hedrim. He ſays to them“ I am a Phariſce, ſon to 
«© a Phariſee;” when at the ſame time he was a Chriſ- 
tian: he adds, © They perſecute me becauſe | believe 
ein the reſurrection, of the dead.” This had not been 
the queſtion, and by this. lie, ſo eaſily invented, he 
meant to bring together by the cars, and divide. the 
judges of rhe Sanhedrim, one half of whom believ- 
ed in the reſurrection of the dead, and the other half 
not. n 
He is in truth a moſt fingular Apollle. He is the 
man alſo who dared to ſay, de that he had been exalted 


to the third Heaven, and that he had heard words which 
he was not at liberty to relate.“ 
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The voyage of Aſtolphus to the moon is more pro- 
bable, becauſe the journey is not ſo long. But why 
would he have wiſhed gere belief on the weak 
men to whom he wrote, that he had been exalted 0 
the third Heaven ? was it for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh- 
Ing his credit among them? was it to ſatisfy his ambi- 
tion of being the chief of a party ? was it to. give 


weight to his inſolent and tyrannical words? * If I come 
once more among you, I will not pardon thoſe who 
« bore finned, nor all thoſe even who have not ſin- 
te ne 8s | EY ä - $4. a + a EIT oy ck 
It is eaſy to ſee in the balderdaſh of Paul that he fill 
reſerved his original ſpirit of perſecution ; a frightfu 
irit that made but too many proſelytes. I know that 
he commanded none but beggars; but it is the paſſion 
of man to elevate himſelf above his equals, and to wiſh 
| jo Nerd them, It is the paſſion of a tyrant, Why ? 
aul, thou Jew—thou tent- maker didſt thou dare to 
rite to the Corinthians that thou wouldſt puniſh eyen 
thoſe who hag not finned? Nero, Attila, Pope Alex- 
nder YI. never made uſe of ſuch abominable words, 
f Paul wrote thus, he merited exemplary puniſhment— 
if impoſtors have forged theſe epiſtles, they deſerve {till 
everer. RP via Bakr ai ng ad ren GE 
Alas] it is thus that the greateſt part of the popular 
ſects commenced. An impoſtor harrangued the dregs 


. 


: 


of the people in a barn, and the impoſtors ho ſuc- 


ceeded to him, quickly inkabited palaces, |; 


7 THE DOUBTFUL MAN, | 

You have but too much reaſon. But now. that you 
' have told me what you think of this fanatic. half | ; fo 
and half Chriſtian, named Paul, pray inform me What 


you think of the ancient Jews. 


100 


1 THE Abena. 
That which the thinking men of all nations think of 
om and what the reaſonable Jews think of them- 
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| 'TRE DOUBTFUL MAN. | 

You do not think that the God of all nature aban- 
doned and proſcribed the reſt of mankind, to make 
himſelf the king of a miſerable little nation? you do 
not believe that a ſerpent ſpoke to a woman? that God 
planted a tree, the fruit of which gave the knowledge of 
good and ill? that God prohibited man and woman from 
eating of this fruit; which he ought rather to have pre- 
ſented to them, to give them the knowledge of this 
good and evil, a knowledge abſolutely neceffary to hu- 
mankind ? you do not believe that he conducted his 
cheriſhed people into the deſerts, and that he was oblig- 
ed to preferve for forty years, their old fandals; and 
their old raiment? you will hardly believe that he 
wrought miracles, which were equalled however by thoſe 
of the magic of Pharoah, that his beloved people 
might pafs through the ſea with dry feet like thieves 
and cowards, and that he might draw them miſerably 
from Egypt, inſtead of ſettling them in that fertile 
country? 11 | 

You do not believe that he ordained his people to 
maſſacre all thoſe with whom they met, in order to 
render his people almoſt always the ſlaves of other na- 
tions? you do not believe that Balaam's aſs ſpoke? 
you do not believe that Sampſon tied three hundr 
foxes together by the tails ? you do not believe that 
the inhabitants of Sodom were inclined to violate two 
angels? you do not believe 


THE ADOR ER. | 

No, certainly I do not believe theſe impertinent fic-. 

tions, ſo diſgraceful to the human mind. I beſieve that, 

the Jews had their fables as well as all other nations, 

but fables much more fooliſh, and abſurd; in fo much 

as they were the rudeſt nation of all the Aſiatics, as the 
Thebans were the moſt uncultivated of all the Greeks. 


THE DOUBTFUL MAN. Tan 
Jon that the Jewiſh religion was abſurd and abo- 
minable; but Jeſus whom you love was a Jew, he ful- 
R 2 filled 
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filled in all reſpects the Jewiſh law, and er all its 
ceremonies. 
- THE ADORER. 


This then is a great contradiction, that he ſhould 
himſelf be a Jew, and his diſciples not be fo. I adopt 
no part of his doctrine but his morality, which is al- 
together uniform. I cannot bear the expreſſion, ** I am 
not come to bring peace but a ſword.” Theſe words 
are. horrid. A wiſe wan, I ſay. once again, could not 
have compared the Heavens to a grain of muftard—to 
a wedding—to money that was gathered from uſury.— 
Theſe words are ridiculous. 1 adopt this ſentence 
* LoveGod and your neighbour.” Alt is the eternal Jaw 
of all men it is mine it is thus that l am the friend 
of Jeſus it is thus that 1 am a Chriſtian. If he was an 
adorer of God, an enemy to falle prieſthood, and perſe- 
cuted by cheats. I unite wo with Alan his 
brother. wits 30 hazwo>... 


THE: DOUBTFUL, MAN. 


There has never been a father of a religion that has 
not ſaid as much as Jeſus, and who has not © like him re- 
commended virtue. a 
| THe ADORER. 


And therefore Jam of the religion of all men, "of 
that of Soctates, of Plato, of Ariſtides, of Cicero, of 
Cato, of Titus, of Trajan, of Antoninus, of Marcus- 
Aurelius, of E pictetus, and of Jeſus. 

I fay with Epictetus—* God hath created me God 
is above me—1 hold. him to be above all. Wherefore 
ſhould I outrage. him by attributing to him obſcene 
thoughts, low actions, and infamous deſires? ] unite, in 
myſelf, qualities every one of which impoſes a duty 
upon me. Man, citizen of the world, ſon, of God, 
brother of all men, ſon, huſband, father Jam called 
wy all theſe names, and may I not dimonour ORR of 
them 

My duty is to praiſe God in all things, to thank 
him for all, and not to ceaſe to adore him cili } ceaſe 
to Jive.” ol & 25 Fro tot 10 f 

| A * 
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A hundred maxims of this kind are worth more than 
the ſermon on the mount, or this fine expreſſion, · Bleſt 
ce are the poor in ſpirit.” I will therefore adore God, 
not the frauds of man. I will ſerve God, and not a 
council of Chalcedonia, nor a council in trullo. I will 
deteſt infamous ſuperſtition, and I will ſincerely attach 
myſelf to true religion to the laſt gaſp of my lite. 


Sx 


THE REVEREND MR. BO URN. 


PREACHED AT LONDON ON THE DAY OF PENTECOST, 
MDCCLXV111, 


EHOLD the firſt day, my brethren, whereon 

the doctrine and the morality of Jeſus was mani- 
teſted by his diteiples. - Jou would not attend to me 
were I to explain to you how the ſpirit deſcended upon- 
them in tongues of fire. So many miracles have pre- 
ceded this prodigy, that we cannot deny one of them, 
without denying them all. Others waſte their time in 
trying to diſcover why Peter, who ſpoke, in an inſtant, 
all the languages of the known world, ſhould yet he 
under the neceſſity of employing Mark to be his inter- 
preter. They diſtreſs themſelves to find the reaſon why 
the miracle of Pentecoſt was wrought—why that of 
the reſurrection; and they are all of them ignorant why, 
of all the nations that were then at Jeruſalem, not one 
profane author, either Greek, Roman, or Jew, hath 
ipoken of theſe events, which were ſo amazing and ſo 
public, that they ought for a long time to have en- 
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d the attention of the aſtoniſhed world. In truth, 
ſay they, it is an incomprehenſible miracle that Jeſus, re- 
. covered from the dead, ſhould aſcend ſlowly to Heaven, 

in a cloud, in the fight of all the Romans, who were 
then in Jeruſalem; and that not one Roman ſhould 
make the leaſt mention of this aſcenſion, though it 
ought. to have made more noiſe than the murder of 
Ceſar, the battles of Pharſalia and Actium, or the deaths 
of Anthony and Cleopatra, By what providence did 
God ſhut the eyes of all men, that they could perceive 
nothing of what ought to have been ſeen by a million 
of ſpectators? How did God permit the recitals of 
the Chriſtians to be ſo obſcure, and unknown for more 
than two hundred years, although theſe prodigies, of 
which alone they ſpeak, had been ſo public? Why was 
not the name even of Evangeliſt known to any Greek 

or Roman author? All theſe queſtions which have 
given riſe to ſo many volumes have turned us from our 
aim, that of ſtudying the doctrine, and the morality 
of Jeſus, which ought to be ours. 

What is the doctrine preached on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt ? 

That God hath glorified Jeſus, and hath N 
of him. 

That he hath been ſacrificed. 

That he hath ariſen from the dead, and hath fora. 
ed from hell—that is. to ſay, if you pleaſe, from a 
vault. 4 

That he. was raiſed by the power of God, and that- 
God afterwards ſent him his ſpirit. $ 
It is thus that Peter hath explained it to an hundred: 
thouſand obſtinate Jews, and by which he converted 
eight thouſand of them in two ſermons, while we have 
not been able to convert eight of thoſe that remain, in 
more than a thouſand years. 

It is therefore inconteftible, my brethren, that the firſt 
time that, the apoſtles. ſpoke of Jeſus, they ſpoke. of 


6 Aft; ch. ji. ver. i Ver, 23.—j. Ver, 24,—þ Ver. 32. 


him, 
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kim, as the envoy of God, ſactificed by men, raiſed b 
grace before God, and glorified by God himſelf 
St. Paul never ſpoke otherways. Behold then, with 
out contradiction, the doctrine of primitive Chriſtiani- 
ty, of true Chriſtianity. You will not find, as I have 
told you before in my other diſcourſes, either in any of 
the Evangeliſts, or in the Acts of the Apoſtles, that 
Jeſus had two natures and two wills; that Mary was 
the mother of God ; that the holy ſpirit proceeded from 
the father and the ſon; that Jeſus eſtabliſhed ſeven ſa- 
craments ; that he appointed the adoration of images 
and relicks. All this huge maſs of controverſy was 
entirely unknown. It is clear that the primitive Chrif- 
tians confined themſelves to adore God through Jeſus 
to exorciſe the poſſeſſed through Jefus—to expel devils 
through Jeſus—and to cure the ſick through Jeſus. 
We do not expel devils, my brethren; we do not 
cure all mortal diſeaſes, unleſs we are phyſicians ; none 
of us can open the eyes of the blind but Mr, Taylor; 
but we adore God—we bleſs him we follow the law 
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bodies are to corrupt upon earth. I am come to reſ- 
cue from the flames thoſe who are born after me, 
and yet I will reſcue none but thoſe to whom J will 
« ojve an efficient grace, which too. of itſelf without 
s me, will not be efficient.“ This dreadful nonſenſe, 
my brethren, you will not happily find in any one Evan- 
geliſt, but you will find in them all, that we muſt 
+ Jaye God and cur neighbour.” _ 2 f 
When all the tongues of fire, which deſcended into 
the garret where the diſciples then were, had ſpoken— 
When the diſciples alſo deſcended to ſpeak, they could 
not pronounce. a doctrine more humane, or at the lame 
time more ccleſtial, than this. N 
Jelus adored God and loved his neighbour in Galilee, 
Jet us alſo adore God and love our neighbour in- Lon- 
don. 11 wha, id ad EE? fe ates 
The Jews tell us, © Jeſus was a Jew, he was pre- 
i ſented at the temple as a Jew z circumciſed as a Jew z 
& baptiſed as a Jew. by John, who was himſelf a Jew, 
& and who baptized the ſews according to the ancient 
% Jewiſh rite; and by an act of Jewith ſuperogation, 
he paid the Jewiſh korban; he went to the Fexilh 
„ temple; he conſtantly judaized; he fulfilled all the 
& Jewiſh ceremonics. If he loaded the Jewiſh prieſts 
« with injuries, becauſe they were wicked prevaricators 
“full of pride and avarice, he was ſo much the better 
„% Jew. If the vengeance of the prieſts brought him 
* to death, he yet died a Jew. O Chriſtians! be you 
then Jews.” | FR 
I anſwer the Jews: my friends (for all nations are 
our friends) Jeſus was more than a Jew : he was a man 
— he embraced all men in charity. Your moſaic law 
knew no other neighbour for a Jew but another Jew. 
It was not permitted for you even to make uſe ot the 
utenſils of a ſtranger; you were rendered unclean, if 
you: boiled a Join of veal in a Roman kettle; you could 
not ferve yourſelves with a fork or a ſpoon that belong- 
ed to a Roman citizen; and ſuppoſing that you ever 
ſerved yourſelves with a fork at table, of which 1 find 
no account in hiſtory, the fork mult neceſſarily be 


Jewiſh, 
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Jewiſh. It is certain, atleaſt according to yourſelves, 
that you ſtole the diſhes, knives, forks, and ſpoons of 
the Egyptians, when you fled from Egypt like cheats, 
but vour law did not make you reſtore them. Of what 
kind was your law? It ordered you to exterminate all 
nations, and not to reſerve any but the young women 
for your own uſe; you overthrew walls with the ſound 
of trumpets ; you. made the ſun and the moon ſtand 
ſtill, for the purpoſe of cutting throats. And this is 
the manner in which you love your neighbour ! | 

It was not thus that Jeſus recommended this love. 
See the excellent parable of the Samaritan : a Jew is 
robbed and wounded by other Jews; he is left naked 
on the way ſide bleeding and half dead. An orthodox 
prieſt paſſes; he obſerves him and purſues his journey 
without giving him any aſſiſtance : another orthodox 
611 paſſes and follows the ſame ſeverity. A poor 
ay Samaritan comes, an heretic ; he dreſſes his wounds, 
tranſports him to a place of eaſe, and orders him to be 
properly attended. The two prieſts are barbarians ; the 
ſecular and charyab'e heretic is a man of God. This is 
the doctrine, this is the morality, this is the religion 
ne 

Our adverſaries tell us that Luke, who was a layman, 
and who wrote the laſt of all the evangeliſts, is che only 
one who hath related this parable; that none of the 
others have mentioned it; that on the contrary St. 
Matthew ſays that Jeſus recommended * it expreſsly not 
to publiſh any thing to the Samaritans and Gentiles; 
that his love for his neighbour extended no further 
than the tribe of Judah, that of Levi, and half the 
tribe of Benjamin, and that he loved not the reſt of 
mankind, If he had loved his neighbour, add they, 
he would not have ſaid, that he was come to bring a 
ſword and not peace; that he was come to divide the 
father and the ſon, the huſband and the wife, and to 
make diſcord in families, He would not have pro- 
nounced the unhappy * Let them not enter,” which 


„Matthew, chap. 10, ver. 5. x 
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has been ſo much abuſed. He would not have depriv- 
ed a foreign merchant of the price of two thouſand 
Twine, which was a conſiderable ſum, and would not 
have driven the devil from the bodies of theſe ſwine, to 
deftroy them in the lake of Genezareth. He would 
not have dried up the fig-tree of a poor man for not 
bearing figs when it was not fig-time. He would not 
have publiſhed in his parables that a maſter acted juſtly 
in putting his ſervant to the ſword, for not having, by 
uſury, made a profit on the money he entruſted to him, 
of five hundred per cent. 

The enemies of chriſtianity continue their objections 
by ſaying, that the apoſtles were more uncharitable than 
their maſter ; that their firſt endeavour conſtantly was 
to collect all the money of the believers, and that Pe- 
ter ſtruck Ananias and his wife dead for not having 
yielded up the whole. If Peter, fay they, flew them 
from his own particular authority, in revenge for the 
deception, he deſerved to be publickly broken on the 
wheel. If Peter prayed God to ſlay them, he merited 
a puniſhment from the hand of God. If God, alone, 
ordered their death, happy is it for the world that he 
rarely pronounces theſe terrible judgments which deter 
us from every act of charity. 

I paſs over in ſilence all the objections of the incre- 
dulous, on the morality and the doctrine of Jeſus, as 
well as on all the events of his life, which are ſo vari- 
ouſly reported. It would require twenty volumes to 
refute all that they object to, and a religion which ſtands 

, in need of ſo much apology cannot be the true religion. 
Jr ought to enter into the hearts of men, as light enters 
into the eyes, without effort, without pain, and with- 
out permitting us to entertain the leaſt doubt of its 
clearneſs. I am not come here for the purpoſe of diſ- 
putation. I am come to endeavour to edify you as well 
as myſelf. 

Let others ſeize what they can find in the evange- 
lifts; in the Acts of the Apoſtles, or in Paul's Epiſtles, 
contrary to common notions, to the light of reaſon, or 
to the ordinary rules of common ſenſe. I leave them 

to 
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to triumph in the miracles which appear unneceſſary, 
to their feeble underſtandings, fuch as the water chang- 
ed into wine at the marriage in favour of the gueſts al- 
ready drunk; that of the transfiguration; that of the 
devil, who carried the fon of God up to a high moun- 
tain, and diſcovered to him all the kingdoms of the 
earth; that of the fig-tree; that of the two thouſand 
ſwine. I leave them to exerciſe their criticiſm on the 
parables which inſult their underſtandings, on the pre- 
dition made by Jeſus in the twenty-firſt of St. Luke, 
« That he ſhould come in the clouds with power and 
'** with great majeſty before the generation, to which he 
„ ſpoke, was paſſed away.” There is not a page which 
bas not produced diſputes. I will hold to that there- 
fore which has never been diſputed ; to that, which has 
always carried with it the conſent of every many before 
Jeſus, and after Jeſus; to that which was confirmed by 
his mouth, and which no perſon has denied, © that we 
« muſt love God and our neighbour,” . 

If the ſcripture ſometimes offers to the ſoul a nou- 
riſhment which the greateſt part of mankind cannot 
digeſt, let us nouriſh ourſelves at leaſt with that ſalu- 
brious aliment which ſhe preſents to all the world, 
“ let us love God and our neighbour.” Let us fly 
from all diſputes, the firſt chaptet of Geneſis ſtartled the 
Jews themſclves; it was not permitted to them to read 
it before they were five and twenty years old: the pro- 
phecies of Ezekiel were eſteemed ſcandalous, and the 
reading of them was prohibited likewiſe; the ſong of 
ſongs was ſaid to lead young men and women to impu- 
rity. Theodore of Mopſuetus, the Rabbies, Grotius, 
Chatillon, and others, inform us that the Canticles were 
not allowed to be read, but by thoſe who were on the 
point of marriage. In fine, my brethren, how many 
actions are there related in the Jewiſh books, which it 
would be abominable to imitate ? where is the woman 
this day who would act like Jahel, who deluded Siſira 
that ſhe might drive a nail into his head; like Judith 
who proſtituted herſelf to Holifernes, that ſne might 
aſſaſſinate him; like Eſther, who after having obtained 
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of her huſband, that the Jews ſnould maſſacre five hun- 
dred Perſians, in Shuſham, yet demanded of him three 
hundred more, beſide the ſeventy- five thouſand killed 
in the provinces; who would imitate the daughters of 
Lot, Who lay with their father? What father of a fa- 
mily would conduct himſelf like the patriarch Judah, 
who lay with his daughter-in-law ? or like Rubin, who 
lay with his-mother-in-law ? who would imitate David, 
who aſſociated himſelf with four hundred robbers, 
drowned, ſays the ſcripture, in debauchery and debts, 
with whom he maſſacred all the ſubjects of his ally, 
Achis, from the infant to the mathet: and who at laſt, 
having eighteen concubines, raviſhed Bethſheba, and 
cauſed her huſband to be killed? I here is in ſcriptute, 
I confeſs, a thouland ſingular horrors againſt which 
nature revolts. All has not been given us for a rule 
of manners. Let us hold then to this inconteſtible, 
univerſal, eternal law, on which alone depends the pu- 
rity of manners in every nation n us love God 
and our neighbour.” 

If I was permitted to ſpeak of the Alcoran in an 
aſſembly of Chriſtians, I would ſay that the Sonnites 


repreſent this book as a cherubim with two faces, the 


one that of an angel, the other that of a beaſt. Thoſe 
things which inſult even the weak part of mankind, ſay 


they, have the viſage of a beaſt, and thoſe which edify, 


have the face of an angel. Let us edify and leave apart 
every thing that intults us; for. in a word, my breth- 
ren, what does God demand of us? that we ſhould 
compare Matthew with Luke; that we ſhould recon- 
cile the two genealogies which contradict one another ; 

that we ſhould diſpute on certain paſſages? No: he 
demands that we ſhall leve him, and act juſtly. If our 
fore fathers had done fo, the ditputes on the Engliſh 
liturgy would not have carried them to cut off the 
head of Charles the Iſt. on a ſcaffold; the puwder plot 
would never have been contrived ; forty thouſand fa- 
milies would not have been maſſacred in Ireland ; blood 


would not have been ſhed, nor piles of faggots ſet on 


fare, in the reign of Queen Mary, nor would other na- 
tiong 
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tions have had arguments and conteſts in divinity ; into 
what a dreadful abyſs of crimes and calamities have not 
religious diſputes brought Europe for ages paſt! The 
catalogue would be much too long for the limits of my 
ſermon. The monks ſay that truth has made many 
proſelytes; that one cannot buy it too dear; that it is 
that which has procured to their holy father ſo many 
firſt fruits, and ſo much territory; that if we were con- 
tented to love God and our neighbour, the Pope would 
not have been able to ſeize the dutchies of Urbin, Fer- 
rar, Caſtro, Bolougne, or even of Rome itſelf; nor to 
profeſs himſelf Lord Paramount of Naples; that a 
church which ſhowers ſo much good on the head of 
one man, is, no doubt the true church; that we are 
wrong fince we are poor: and that God viſibly aban- 
dons us. 

My Siethren,' it is Nafhepz difficult to love thoſe-who 
hold this language; nevertheleſs, © let us love God 
and our neighbour ;” but how ſhall we loye the 
haughty incumbents, who with hearts of pride, avarice; 
and voluptuouſneſs, cruſh thoſe who bear the heat and 
burthen of the day? or how ſhall*we love thoſe''who 
anche with abſurdity, perſecute with inſolence. 

My brethren, it is to love them, undoubtedly, to 
pray that God would convert them. 


— 
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FROM 


LORD BOLINGBROKE.... 


A Very great Prince told me, two montks ago, at 
A the waters of Aix la- chapelle, that he would be 
able to govern. molt happily a conſiderable nation with- 
out the aid of ſuperſtition : © I believe it firmly,” an- 
ſwered I, and an evident proof of the. practicability 
c of the ſcheme is, that the leſs ſuperſtitious that our 

Engliſh church has grown, the more flouriſhing} the 

kingdom has become. Let us advance a few ſteps 

further, and we muſt be better; but we muſt have 
time to remove the cauſe of the malady, after we 
have deſtroyed the principal ſymptoms © 

« Men,” ſays the prince, © are a ſpecies of apes, 

who may be trained, up accordi®y to reaſon, as well 

as by folly ; the latter method has been taken for 

a long time; it has been proved the wrong me- 

thod. The barbarian chiefs who conquered our bar- 

barous nations, believed they could at once muzzle 
the people by means of the prieſts. Theſe, after 
having well ſaddled and whipped the people, ſet them 
againſt their monarchs; they dethroned Louis le 

Debonnaire, or rather Louis the Sot, for they only 

dethrone ſots; they formed a chaos of abſurdities, 

of fanaticiſm, of diſcord, of tyranny, and ſedition, 
which was extended to hundreds of kingdoms. Let 
eus act otherways and we ſhall have a contrary — I 
; «© have 
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have remarked,” adds he, that a great number of 
the better ſoft of common peaple, and even of mecha- 
nics pay no more ęxedit to ſuperſtitions, than the 


confeſſors of princes or miniſters of ſtate, But 


from whence does it arrive? they have ſenſe enough 
to ſee the abfurdity of our dogmas, but they are 
not ſufficiently inſtructed or wiſe enough to penetrate 
farther; the God whom they announce ſay they is 
ridiculous, and therefore there is no God. This con- 
cluſion is as abſurd as the dogmas which are preached, 
to them, and on this precipitate concluſion, they 
throw themſelves into a crime, which a good natu- 
raliſt could not be guilty of, 

Let us propoſe to them then a God, who ſhall not 
be ridiculous ; who ſhall not diſerace himfelf by 
old men's-tales, and they will adore him without je 
and without murmur ; they will be afraid of betray- 
ing the conſcience which this God hath implanted in 
their boſoms. They have a ſtock of reaſon, and 
this reaſon would not revolt: for in fine, though 


there is folly in acknowledging any other but the 


ſovereign of all nature, it is nothing leſs than folly 
to deny the exiſtence of this ſovereign altogether. 
Though there are ſome reaſoners whoſe vanity de- 
ceives their judgments, and induces them to deny an 


univerſal intelligence, yet the greateſt part of man- 


kind, on viewing the ſtars and organiſed nature, ac- 
knowledge a power that has created the ſtars, and 
given birth to man. An honeſt man finds himſelf 
much more inclined, and ready to bend before the 
Being of beings, than to bend beneath a native either 
of Mecca or of Bethlehem. I ſhall be truly religi- 
ous in cruſhing ſuperſtition. My example will have 
its influence on the people, and they will have neither 
- fear the cruelties and oppreſſions of prieſts nor 
riars. 

« At the ſame time I ſhall have no more to fear 
either the inſolence of a Gregory VII, the poiſons 


of an, Alexander VI, or the daggers of the Clements, 


Ravaillacs, Balthazars, Gerards, and the many other 
« raſcals 
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« raſcals, armed by fanaticiſm. Can it de believed that 
4 I ſhall find it difficult to teach reaſon to the Getmans, 
* when it has not been found fo to the Chineſe princes, 
into render a pure religion great and flouriſhing, and 
««. eſtabliſhed with the men of learning for more than 
* 3 thouſand years.“ 

I anſwered him that nothing was more reaſonable nor 
more eaſy, but that he would not be able to accom- 
pliſh it, becauſe he would be hurried along by other 
cares when he had reached the throne, and that ſhould 
he ſtrive to make his ſuhjects reaſonable, the neigh- 
bouring princes would not fail to arm the ancient folly 
of his people againſt him. 
Ide Cbineſe princes,” ſaid I to him, „ had no 
„ neighbouring princes to fear when they inſtituted 2 
« religion worthy of God and man; they were detach- 
ed from all other dominions by inacceſfible moun- 
tains and deſerts. You cannot accomplith this grand 
object without having a hundred thouſand conquer- 
ing warriors under your ſtandard, and even then I 
doubt the enterprize. For ſuch a project there muſt 
« exiſt an enthuſiaſm in philoſophy, and philoſophy 
s has rarely enthuſiaſm. There mult be a love of hu- 
man nature, and I am afraid you think it does not 
deſerve to be loved. Be therefore contented with 
«trampling error beneath your feet, and leave the weak 
« and the deluded to fall on their knees before it. 

That which I foretold has already come to paſs. The 
fruit ĩ is not 1 ripe enough t to be f gathered, 
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. 
FATHER NICHOLAS CHARISTESKl, 
| ra rden Id THE CHURCH OF ST. TOLERANSKI, 


| A VILLAGE OF LITHUANIA, ON THE _ 
I Day OF Men Frey rt 


vv. BRETHREN, 


2 celebrate to-day, the feaſt of the three great 

kings, Melchior, Balthazar, and Gaſpard, who 
came on foot from the extremities of the eaſt, con- 
ducted by a ſtar, and charged with gold, incenſe; | 
and myrrh, to preſent to the infant Jeſus, © Where 
ſhall ſhe find, at this day, three kings who travel to- 
gether in good friendſhip, under the guidance of a ſtar, 
and who give their gold to a little child. 

While there is any gold in the world, they diſputs 
among themſelves, and they drown the earth in blood, 
to gain the poſſeſſion of it: afterwards they cauſe in- 
cenle to be offered up, by my compatriots, who do not 
fail to ſpeak of them at the end of their ſermons, and 
3 that they are upon earth the images of the ling 

od. 

We believe, in my pariſh at leaſt, that the living God 
is gentle, and peaceable that he is equally the father of 
all men; that he cheriſhes no evil in the hearts of his 
creatures; that he has neither formed them to be un- 
happy in this world, nor to be damned in that which 

Vor. I. Mi cellanies. 8 18 
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is to come. So that we regard none as the images of 
God, but thoſe kings Who do good to their fellow- 
creatures. 

Muſtapha muſt pardon me, therefore, if I cannot 
acknowledge him to be the image of God. I under- 
ſtand that this man, with whom we have nothing to do, 
hath violated che right of nations; hath put to the 
ſword a public miniſter, whom he was bound to reſpect, 
and hath ſent to our territories, a troop of lawleſs plun- 
derers, not daring to go thither himſelf. 

I never can imagine, my brethren, that God, and a 
cowardly, bloody Turk, reſemble one another as much 
as two drops of water. 

But that which aſtoniſhes me ſtill more, that which 
makes the remnant of hair that I have left to ſtand up- 
right on my head; that which makes me exclaim.— 

« Heli, Heli, Lamma Sanathani,” or, " Labaſanathani;” 
that which makes me fweat blood, 1s that which I am 
about to read in a manifeſto of the confederates or con- 
ſpirators (call them which you r We Poland. Theſe 
are the words, (page 3.) 

The ſublime Pore our good Wande and faith - 
&« ful ally, excited by the treaties which bid her to 
e the republic, and by the intereſt even which attaches 
« her to the preſervation of our rights hath taken up 
arms in our favour. Every thing therefore invites us 
t to combine our forces and Wobee the fall of our "TOP 
6 religion.“ 

Ah, my brethren, in what is this Porte Goblime 5 It 
is the. Porte of the palace built by Conſtantine, and 
theſe barbarians have ſhed the blood of the laft of the 
Conſtantines: can we give the epithet of ſublime to the 
wolves who come to cut the throats of all the ſheep- 
fold? Theſe-are Chriſtians: who ſpeak, and they dare ro 
fay, that they have called in the faithful Mahometans 
againſt their proper country, againft Chriſtians, 

Brave Poloneſe l It was not thus that your great Sa- 

bieſki ſpoke and acted, when in the plains of Chokſim 
he wallowedd in the blood of thefe plunderers, the ſhame 
41 ** nation, to whom you pay rey ar 
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ſaved Vienna from carnage and the ſword; when he 
replaced the Chriſtian emperor on the throne. Surely. 
you cannot, after this, call thoſe, enemies of human 
kind “ your good neighbours and your faithful al- 
en er % en $9939 
What is the aim, my dear brethren, of this mon- 
ſtrous alliance with the Turkiſh Porte ? It is to exter- 
minate the Chriſtians, their brethren, who differ from 
them on ſome points, and in ſome cuſtoms, and who 
are not like them the ſlaves of an Italian biſnop. | 
They call the religion of this Italian, catholic and 
apoſtolic, - forgetting that we had the name of catholie 
a long time before them; that the word catholic is a 
term of our language; that thus all the tetms conſe- 
crated to Chriſtianity have been publiſhed by us; that 
all their evangeliſts were Greeks; that all the fathers 
of the church in the four primitive ages were Greeks; 
and that in ſine the Roman religion, ſo decried by the 
half of Europe, is no other, if our ſpirit of benignity 


will permit us to ſay ſo much, than a baſtatd, that, 


after a length of time, hath revolted againſt her mo- 
ther. T6 LYN | 921 6 nie THO Et 
They call us the diſſenters, and properly ſo; we dif: 
ſent, we differ from them; inſomuch as they ſuck 
the blood of the people; as they date to believe them- 
ſelves to be ſuperior to kings; as they ſubject crowns 
to a triple mitre; as they excommunicate ſovereigns; 
as they put ſtates under interdiction; and as they pre- 
tend to diſpoſe of all the kingdoms upon eartn. 
Theſe frightful extravagancies have never reproached, 
thank heaven, the true religion of the Greek church. 
We have had our abſurdities, our follies as well as 
others, my dear brethren, but we have never encourag- 
ed nor poſſeſſed ſuch horrors. ef, Hine 1230 
God hath given to us a king legitimately elected, a 
wiſe and a juſt king, whom we cannot charge with the 
leaſt prevarication ſince he came to the throne. The 
confederates or conſpirators perſecute him; they wiſh 
to deprive him of his crown, and probably of his life, 
5 10 | 8 2 | be- 
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becauſe they ſuſpect in him, ſome condeſcenſion towards 
_ our pariſ of St. Toleranfki. © 

The auguſt empreſs of Ruſſia, Catharine: II. the be- 

roine of our time, the protectreſs of the holy catholic 
Greek church, firmly convinced that the holy ſpirit pro- 
eeeds from the father, and not from the ſon, and that 
the fon hath not paternity, hath ſhewn to us regards of 
compaſſion. This is enough for the Goths of the 
Latin church, to declare t mſelves l Cathe: 
rine II. 
They publiſh 3 in their minifolto of the 4th of Joly, 
1769, (page 241.) „that they oppoſe to the Ruſſians, 
courage and virtue; that the Ruſſians have never 
rendered themſelves deſerving of military fame; that 
their army dare not ſho icſelf n _ a — 
«the ſuolime: Porte.“ 

We know hew Catherine * pate to , theſe com- 
Ded by beating the Turks wherever her armies 
could find them; by chacing them out of Moldavia 
and Walachia altogether; and by taking from them al- 
molt all Baſſarabia, Aſaph, and Taganrok:z' by. mak - 
ng them place arms in the hands of their Tartars; by 
taking from them their towns on the borders of the 
Euxine both in Europe and Aſia; and, in fine, by 
tending fleets from the depths of the northern ocean to 
deftroy all the navy ot the ſublime Porte in the eye of 

the Dardanelles. The Ruſſians have therefore dared to 
ſhew themſelves. The god Sabaoth hath fought for 
them, and he has been powerfully aſſiſted by the Gi⸗ 
deons, named Orlof, Romanzow, Gallitzin, Baver, 
Showalow, Spiritow, and the many others who have 
rendered St. Nicholas ſo reſpectable to Mahometans. 

Conſider, my hearers, that the powerful hand of Ca- 
therine, which hath cruſhed the Ottoman pride, is the 
ſanie hand that ſupports our catholie church; it is that 
which hath ſigned, that the firſt law of her land is to- 
Jeration. And God, of whom ſhe is' in this point, 
the perfe. A A hath ene upon her his Dome 
dictions. . ene 1,40 Kian | 
— n She 
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She is anointed, my brethren, Why then do the 
nations dare to meditate the deſtruction — the Lord's 
anointed, as, ſays the Pſalmiſt ? It is becauſe there is 
no longer in Europe a Godfrey of Bouillon, a Scander- 
beg, a Matthias Corvin, a Myuraſini, It is only Roſs 
that now produces ſuch men. 

At this day the Latin Chriſtians call the grand Turk 
their holy father. Great St. Nicholas deſcend from 
heaven, where thou makelt ſo grand an appearance, and 
bring into my pariſh the ſtandard of Mahomet | Con- 
ſpirators of Poland go and kiſs the hand of Catharine | 
Nations, do not quarrel more, but admire. 

God is my witneſs that do nor hate the Turks, but 
I hate pride, ignorance, and cruelty. Our empreſs hath 
overcome thoſe three monſters. Let us therefore pray 
God, and St. Nicholas, always to ſecond our auguſt 
empreſs, ' 


* 
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T has been ſaid that it is ridiculous for a man to 

defend his proſe and his verſe, when they are no more 
than proſe and verſe. Works of taſte we muſt accom- 
pliſn in ſilence and concealment. 

TERENCE complains in his prologues, of an old 
poet, who ſtirred up cabals againſt him, and who tried 
to prevent his pieces from being performed, or to ſtran- 
ger them when. they were. Terence was wrong, or J 

eceive yi He ought (as Cæſar ſays *) to have 


„Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, 6 dimidiate Menander ! 
Poneris, et meritò puri ſermenis amator. 
Lenibus atque utinam ſeriptis adjunQa foret vis 
Comica, ut æquato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracis, neque in hae deſpectus parte jaceres ! 
Uaum hoc n et doleo tibi deeſſ 7, Terenti. 
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joined more warmth and more comedy to the natural 
beauty and elegance of his works. It would have 
been a better method of reply ing to his adverſary. 
CokxzEILLE ſays of his critics. If they ſay “ peas!” 
J will anſwer them © beans!” In conſequence of this 
he wrote againſt the modeſt Scuderi the following Ron- 
deau, which is a little arrogant. Seid 


% Qu'il faſſe mieux ce jeune joyencel, 
A qui le ciel donne tant de martel 
Que d'entaſſer injure ſur injure, 
Reimer de rage, une lourde impaſture, 
Et ſe coucher ainſi qu'un criminel. 
Chacun connait ſon jaloux nature], 
Le montre au doigt comme un fou ſolemnel, 
Et ne croit pas en ſa bonne Ecriture, | 
Qu'il faſſe mieux. | . 
Paris entier ayant vu ſon carte], 
L'envoye au diable, et ſa muſe au bordel, 
Moi j'ai pitié des peines qu'il endure; 
Et comme ami je le prie et conjure, 
Sil yeut ternir un ouvrage immortel, 
Qu'il faſſe mieux.“ 


— 


He had afterwards the misfortune to reply to the 
abbe d' Aubignac, chaplain to the king, who wrote 
tragedies. as he wrote ſermons, and who to conſole him- 
ſelf for the hiſſings with which his Zenobia was receiv- 
ed, ſate himſelf to injure the author of Cinna. Corneille 
would have done better, had he wrapped himſelf up 
in his fame and modeſty, than tocry out“ beans“ to the 

abbẽ d' Aubignac, who had cried * peas” to him. 

Racine in ſome few of his prefaces hath made his 
critics feel his laſh, but he was pardonable in being a 
little ſevere againſt thoſe who ſent their lacquies to clap 
and applaud the Phedre of Pradon, and who retained 
boxes for the Phedre of Racine, to keep them empty, 


and 
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and make the world believe that it had fallen. Theſe 
were the great protectors of literature. Theſe were the 
duke Zoilus, the earl of Bavius, and the marquis 
Mévius. 

MoLitRE acted differently. Cotin, Menage, Bour- 
ſaut, had attacked him; he introduced Bourſaut, Co- 
tin and Menage on the ſtage. | 

La FowTaive, who hath ſo beautifully embelliſhed 
and adorned truth in many of his fables, made very 
poor verſes againſt Furetiere, who did him ſervice, He 
made a very indifferent ſatire againſt Lulli, who was 
not willing to ſet to muſic his execrable opera of Daphne, 
and who laughed both at his opera and his ſatire. k 
«* ſhould be better pleaſed,” ſaid he, “to ſet his ſatire 
to muſic than his opera. 

Rousszau, the poet, wrote ſome good verſes and 
ſome bad againſt all the poets of his time, and they 
pay him in his own coin. | 

As to the authors, who, in their preliminary diſcourſes - 
to their tragedies or comedies, which are ſunk into 
everlaſting oblivion, enter into all the detail of their pie- 
ces, and prove to you that the paſſage which is the moſt 
hiſſed is the beſt; that the part which is the longeſt is 
the moſt intereſting; that their verſe, hard, uncouth, 
and ſtaring with barbariſms and ſoleciſms, is yet wor- 
thy of Virgil and Racine. Theſe gentlemen are uſeful 
in one point. They ſerve to ſhew how far {elt- love can 
lead men, and this is of uſe to morality, 

Mons$itEus LE VOLTAIRE wrote one day as Ginn 
“ The Henriade diſpleaſes you; do not read it. Zara, 
„ Brutus, Alzira, Merope, Semiramis, Mahomet, 
* Tancred, fatigue you; do not go to them. The age 
of Louis XIV. appears to you to be written in a ri- 
diculous ſtile; in good time; then do you write a bets 
„ ter, and J am very well pleaſed. I aſſure you that 1 
« ſhall never be fooliſh enough to take the part of my 
“% manner of writing againſt y yours, 

„But if you charge, with guilty credulity, and with 
4 wilful falſhood, an impartial hiſtorian, a lover of truth 
% and of men; if we print and reprint falſhoods, 

8 4 5 yourſclt, 
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« yourſelf, either through the noble envy that gnaws 
your honeſt heart, or for the purpoſe of drawing ten 
„ crowns from the purſe of a bookſeller, I think that 
* then it is neceſſary to clear up the facts. The pub- 
“lic ought to be inſtructed ; it is its intereſt to be ſo. 
] was wrought upon to produce the certificate of king 
11 Staniſlaus, which atteſts the truth of all the facts report- 
* ed in the hiſtory of Charles XII. The hackney duns 
« were then confounded, and the public was ſatisfied. 
If your zeal for truth and for manners carries you 
to the moſt atrocious calumnies, and even to certain 
* impoſtures, enough to bring a poor author before 
„bis king and country, it is clear that your pro- 
* ceſs is criminal, and that the unfortunate man, hurt 
and oppreſſed, whom you wiſh to hang, ought 
at leaſt to defend his cauſe with all the circumſpec- 


ec 


tion poſſible.” 


I think entirely with M. de Voltaire. | 

It appears to me, beſides, that in our weſtern Europe, 
all proceſs and conteſt is carried on by. writing. Have 
the leading powers a quarrel to unravel ? they plead, 
before the Gazetteers who judge b-tween them, in the 
firſt reſort, and afterwards they appeal from this tribu- 
nal to that of their artillery. 

Have two citizens a difference on a clauſe of a con- 

tract or of a teſtament. They print their caſes, their 
duplicates and their new memorials. We have the pro- 
ceſſes of ſome mechanics more voluminous than the hiſ- 
tories of Tacitus and Suetonius. In theſe enormous 
caſes, and even at the hearing, the plaintiff maintains 
that the defendant is a man of bad credit and a baſe 
life, that he is a cheater and a forger. The defendant 
replies with the ſame politeneſs. The proceſs of Made- 
moiſelle la Cadiere is comprized in ſeven huge volumes, 
and the Eneid takes up no mare than one very mall 
one. 
Ic is therefore permiense to the unhappy author of 
Bagatelles, to plead before three or four dozen of idle 
people, who conceive themſelves to be judges of Baga- 
debe and who 9 A e good company, my 
r vide 
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vided that the ſubject 1s decent, and above all, that it is 
not tedious; for in theſe quarrels, if it is wrong to be 
uncandid, it is ſtill worſe to be tedious. | 

I have ſometime read an epiſtle upon calumny—1 
know not the author of it; and I am in doubt, whether 
the ſtile is not a little Renter but the latter verſes ap- 
pear to be made for the ſubject that | treat. 


Voici, le point ſur lequel je me fonde; 
On entre en guerre en entrant dans le monde. 
Homme prive, vous avez vos jaloux, 
Rampans dans V'ombre, inconnus comme ms 
Obſcurement, tourmentant votre vie, 
Homme public, c'eſt la publique envie 
Qui contre vous Iève ſon front altier. 
Le coq jaloux ſe bat ſur ſon fumier, 
L'aigle dans l'air, le taureau dans la plaine, 
Tel eſt Petat de la nature humaine. r 
La jalouſie et tous ſes noirs enfans 
Tout au theatre, au conclave, aux couyens. 


Montez au ciel; trois deefles rĩivales 

vont porter leur haine et leurs ſcandales; 
Et le beau ciel de nous autres chretiens 

Tout comme l'autre eut auſſi ſes vauriens, 
Ne voit-ou pas chez cet atrabilaire | 
Qui d'Olivier fut un tems ſeerẽtaireꝰ 

Ange contre Ange, Uriel et Niſroc, 

Contre Arioc, Aſmodee, et Moloe. 
Couvrant de ſang les cEleſtes campagnes, 
Langant des rocs, ébranlant des montagnes, 
De purs eſprits qu'un fendant coupe en deux, 
Et du canon tire de pres ſur eux; 

Et le Meſſie allant dans un armoire | 


* Milton, Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, and who juſtified the 
murder of Charles. J. in the dylleſ} libel that ever was written. 


Prendre 
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Ptrendte ſa lance, inſtrument de fa gloire. 
Vous voyez bien que la guerre eſt partout. 
Point de repos; cela me... pouſſe à bout. 
Eh, quoi toujours alerte, en ſentinelle! 
Que devient donc la paix univerſelle, 
© © Qu'un grand miniſtre enrevant propoſa 
Et qu*Irence * aux ſifflets expoſa 
Et que Jean- Jacque || orna de ſa faconde, 
Quand il faiſait la gũerre à tout la monde 
O Patouillet! O Nonotte þ et conſorts 
O mes amis, la paix eſt chez les morts. 
Chre:iennement mon cœur vous la ſouhaite? 
Chez les vivans on trouver ſa retraite? ; 
Ou fuir? que faire? a quel Saint recourer? 
Je nen ſais point: il faut ſavoir ſouffrir. 


But, ſay they, Bernard de Fontenelle, after having 
written ſome very ſevere.epigrams againſt Nicholas Boi- 
leau and Racine, ſaid nothing againſt the very pitiful 
book of R. P. Balthus of the ſociety of Jeſus, who ac- 
cuſed him of atheiſm, for having tranſlated into good 
French, and with great taſte, the learned, but tedious 
Latin work of Vandall.—The reaſon of his ſilence was, 
that the RR. PP. Lallement and Doucin, of the ſociety 
of Jeſus, gave M. de Fontenelle to underſtand by the 
abbe de Tilladet, that if he preſumed to anſwer, they 
would throw him into the baſtile. More than twenty 
years after, the R. P. le Tellier perſecuted: Fontenelle, 
whom he accuſed of having engaged du Marſais to an- 
ſwer it. Du Marſais would have been ruined, had it 


The Irence Caſtel of St. Pierre. 


| Jean Jacques Rouſſeau hath alſo made a very poor work on this 
ſubject. h 


t Theſe are two Ex-Jeſuits, the moſt inſolent calumniators of 
their profeſſion, they will be attended to in the courſe of this work. 


4 See page 101, of the excellent work entitled, *© The deſtrudtion 
of the Jeſuiſts,” a book written in a provincial ſtile, but wich 


nat 
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not been for the preſident of bedlam, and ſo would 
Fontenelle, without M. d* Argenſon, as has been often 
remarked, and as Fontenelle himſelf, indeed, gives us to 
underſtand in his fine eulogy on M. d' Argenſon the lord 
keeper of the great ſeal. (fx? 
But, at preſent, when the R. P. Le Tellier diſtributes 
no more his Lettres de Cachet, I aſſert that a dauber of 
paper is not abſolutely juſtifiable, be he a tagger of 
rhimes, or a dabbler in proſe, of the number of whom 
I have the honour to be one, to expoſe the little errors 
into which good or great men may have tranſiently 
fallen, either by inventing, or reporting abfurd calum- 
nies—by falſifying their writings, or by counterfeiting 
their ſtile—orin abuſing ſuch of their cotemporaries, as 
they may wiſh to ruin, either by accuſing them of hereſy, 
of deiſm, of atheiſm, or a- propos of a reſearch into ana- 
tomy; of having written a few verſes of five feet, or of 
a falſe point of geography. M. Jean George le F. 
biſhop of Puy, ſays, for example, in a paſtoral at 
page 6, ſpeaking of Fontenelle, That he is armed 
«* againſt chriſtianity, even in his grammar.” We never 
till that moment were taught that the ſubſtantive and the 
adjective when they agree in gender, number, and caſe, 
conſtructed themſelves ſo, to deny the exiſtence of God. 
mean, for the edification of the public 10 collect, 
as evidence in hand, certain juggling tricks of this 
kind, which have latterly illuſtrated and adorned lite- 
rature, This little attempt will be of uſe to thoſe who 
enter into the happy purſuit of letters. It is a com- 
pendium of a collection of ſtrokes of literature, inte- 
grity and charity, which were ſent to me ſome time ago, 


by a worthy friend, under the title of * A new collection 
of literary civilities,” | 


great impartiality. The learned author thus expreſſes himſelf, 
At the ſame time that Le Tellier perſecuted the Janſeniſts, he im- 
** peached Fontenelle before Lewis XIV. as an atheiſt, for having 
ritten the hiſtory of Oracles.““ | 

+ Mr. Jean-George le Franc, biſhop of Puy in Velay, hath re- 


newed this accuſation in a paſtoral, which muſt not be compared 
With the paſtorals of Fontenelle, | 


CI: 
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There are a number of acknowledged fooleries, 


which are daily printed without any ill. conſequences, 


and which ſerve for the education of youth. The 
geography of Hubner, is put into the hand of every 
child, almoſt. from Moſcow to Strazbourg. They find 
there in the firſt; page, that Jupiter, changed himſelf into 
a bull to raviſh Europa, thirteen hundred years, to a 
day, before Chriſt; that the inhabitants of Europe are 
the progeny of Japhet, and that they are in number 
thirty millions, although Germany alone, poſſeſſes 
nearly that number. He affirms afterwards, that it is 
impoſſible to find in Europe, a ſingle league of country 
uninhabited; although there are twenty leagues of 
country in Bourdeaux where there is not actually a ſingle 


-houſe; altheugh in the dominions of the pope, from 


cultivated territory in every kingdom. 


Orvieta to Tarracina, there is a very large extent of 
country totally abandoned; although there are ſo many 
immenſe marſhes in Poland, deſerts in Ruſſia, and un- 
It is ſaid in this bcok that the king of France has 
always forty thouſand Swils in his pay, although he has 


only about twelve thouſand, 


Mr. Hubner in ſpeaking of Marſailles, ſays, that the 


caſtle of Notre Dame de la Garde is very well fortified. 


If Mr. Hubner had either ſeen Marſailles, or read the 


travels of Bachaumen and Chapelle, he would . have 


had a more exact knowledge of Notre Dame de 


h Garde. | 5 


That government we muſt regard, 
As happy, juſt, and good; | 

Which needs for its defence and guard, 
But one poor Swiſs of wood, 


Mr. Hubner aſſures us, that at Orange there appeared 

a crown of gold in the heavens at mid-day when Wil- 
liam prince of Orange, afterwards king of England, 
= received 


4 


| | 
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received: the homage of the inhabitants of that place, 
e and it was for this reaſon, ** fays' 2 that he' had al- 
« ways'ſd: much regard for it.“ a S190 
I quote here the book of Hubner among 1 bnd 
authors, becauſe I happened to lay my hand on it firſt. 
In the ** SpeRacle de la nature” it is ſaid that Moſes was 
a great phyſician, that the light arrives from the ftars 
upon the earth in ſeven minutes, and that the dog 
of M. le Chevalier is called MouffaTTT t. 
Tbis nonſenſe which we have ſo much of, does no 
harm, it prejudices no one, and it is eaſily corrected by 
the inſtructors of youth. But ſhall an Engliſh hiſtorian 
aſſute us, that the laſt emperor of the hobſe of Auſtria, 
Charles VI. was poiſoned by one of his pages, which 
page” fledipeaceably to Milan? Shall he ſay that the 
ing of France at the battle of Fontenoy never paſſed 
the Eſcaut, when it is averred, that he was on the bridge 
of Calonne ia ſight of the two armies? Shall he ſay that 
the French poiſoned their ball by chewing them, and in- 
denting pieces of glaſs? ſhall he ſay that the duke of 
Cumberland ſent to the king of France a coffer of theſe 
balls and ſhall theſe abſurd falſhoods be repeated again 
in other books? Theſe appear tome civilities, which it 
is juſt to advert: to, and which the author of the age 
of Iidyis XIV. hath not paſſed Neef in ſilence. 


| _ 
CIVILITY u. 


"Afr the Toxkid {py had travelled in F. rance, _- 
Louis XIV. Dufreſny made a Siameſe accompliſn a 
journey. When this Siameſe was departed, the preſi- 
dent de Monteſquieu gave the vacant place to a Perſian, 
who had much more genius than either the Siameſe or 
the Turk. , 

This example encouraged a new introducer of am- 
baſſadors, who in the war of 1741. did the honours of 
France to a Turkiſh ſpy, who was found to be the moſt 
ignorant of all, | 

When the peace was made, M. le Chevalier Goddart 
did the honours of: almoſt all Europe to a Chineſe ſpy, 
who reſided at Cologne, and who appeared in ſix little 
volumes, He 
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--He ſays, page 17, of the firſt volume, that the king 
of France is the king of beggars, and that if the uni- 
-verſe was again overwhelmed: with a flood, Paris would 
be the ark where they might diſcover in the men and 
women every: ſpecies of brutes. 

He aſſures us that an ingenuous and a gay nation 
which “ chamber together,” ought not to entertain any 
ill humour againſt the women, and that authors, a little 
poliſhed, ought not to throw out invectives againſt them 
im their works. In the mean time, his 3 does 
not prevent him from treating them very ill. 

He ſays, that the people of Lyons are a degree more 
ſtupid than thoſc bf” err, and two degrees more 
worthleſs. 1%. 

Again : ſhall we not wha notice, that the author to 
fel his book, attacks kings, miniſters, generals, an 
biſhops; who knew nothing of the matter, or if — 
did know, diſtegarded it. It is truly pleaſant to ſee 
him with his courtezans in his anti- chamber, while 
the poor authors that ſtickle againſt government, are in 
the ſtreet. But yet the poor writers ho have not anti- 
chambers, are often very much hurt to ſee themſelves 
loaded with calumny in a letter of a Chineſe, who pro- 
bably has no more an anti-chamber than themſelves. 

There are beſide, many ladies named by the Chineſe 
letter. writer, while he is conſtantly proteſting his reſpect 
for the fair ſex. It is a certain means of vending his 
book. The ladies indeed have 'where-withal to conſole 
themſelves, but the unhappy vilified authors have not 
eh ſame reimen + £6) 
ft 3 Cv ite rr fn; 


The ecclefiaſtical gazetteer outraged, once a week. 
for thirty years, the moſt learned men of Europe, the 
prelates, the miniſters, and ſometimes the king himſelf. 
All was done by quotations from the ſcripture. He died 
unknown, his works died alſo, and he had a ſucceſſor, 
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Another gazetteer played in literature the ſame Wn 
that the writer of "eccleſiaſtical. news had played in the 


church 
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church of God. It was the abbe Desfontaines, who was 
expelled from the ſociety of Jeſus for his manners; and 
driven from France for his intrigues- He threw the 
pſalms into verſe, and no one tead them. He was pe- 
riſhing with hunger, and he therefore determined for a 
ſubſiſtence, to tear all thoſe which were read. He was 
ſhut up in the Biſſetre, and he wrote his books there. 
In fine, he had a ſucceſſor alſo; the ſucceſſor was the 
Eliſha to this Elias: driven like him from among the 
Jeſuits, and thrown like him into the biſſetre, paſſing 
from the bifſetre to the fort Peveque, and the 'chateler 
covered with public. and private opprobrium, dar! 
to write, and not daring to avow limlelf. The name of 
Frelou is abſolutely become an injury to a man; and 
by and by, he will alſo have a ſucceſſor, and fools will 
continue to read his writings, © to form the judgment; 
«2nd atnend the heart“ "It Ga 300 


e 
The abbẽ of Cavairac, in his apology: for the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, and of that of St. Bartho- 
lomew, treats as raſcals, about twelve hundred thou, 
ſand. perſons, who live peacrably in. France under the 
name of the new converts. He falls afterwards.,on the 
advocates; he tears the men of letters; he calumniates 
the miniſters. He would have made himſelf, many 
friends, if he had not made ſo many readers j 
13 cr29w3d C NAI rim nns iT 
A man of one of the provinces,” ſolicited a plaee in 
a reſpectable corps in the capital, and obtafned it, and 
as a reward; he told his compatriots, that they, and all 
thoſe who aſpired to be incorporated with them, were 
extravagant, enemies of the ſtate, and of religion, and 
men even without caſte who did not read his cantieles. 
My correſpondent has not informed me in what 
country this adventure happened, I ſuſpect that it was in 
America. He adds, that this diſcourſe of the candidate 
produced ſome miſerable pleaſantries, that we muſt 
pardon in thoſe concerned. Happy are thoſe who when 
they are abuſed, content themſelves with laughing -"9 
| the 
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che author! Vo know, my deat reader, that the public 
are always alert in diſcovering the faults of men of let- 
ters, as they are on the pride, the avarice, and the lea- 
chery which they ſo frequently reproach in monks. 
The more chat a ſtate exacts of circumſpection, the more 
do we remark its weak neſſes, and if the monks have 
made a vow of chaſtity, humility, and poverty; men 
of letters appear to have made a vow of reve,” | 


IR Ervility, VII, 


When the R. P. le velette, alias Duclos, alias 
le Fevre, had made his firſt bankruptcy, ad majorem ſo- 
cietatis gloriamz when the hugenot printers had re- 
vived the introductory pages of an old edition of 
R. P. Buſembaum, which they made to paſs for a 
new one, and when they thus threw the firſt ſtone, with- 
out khowing it, which ſerved to pelt the ſociety of 
Jeſus; when theſe fathers wrote ſo many books, in fa- 
vour of their corps which never were read; when ſome 
prelates imagining that the ſociety of Jeſus was immor- 
tal and invulnerable, brought their cauſe into more diſ- 

te by writings to that effect; when the hangman 
buried, according to cuſtom, an excellent letter of the 
right reverend father in God, Jean George le Franc, 
bilhop of- Puy in Velay; there was then an inundation 
of pamph'ers, and as many injuries committed on the 
one part and the other, as there were Jeſuits in France. 

The principal inſtance: of civility was between the 
RR. P., Dominicans s, and the R R. PP. Jeſuits. 
The Jeſuits in a piece entitled, (Lettre d'un homme, 
du monde à un theologien.“ Letter from a man of 
the world to a theologician, page 4, compliments the 
Dominicans on their brother Politien de Montepulciano, 
who, ſay they, poiſoned with the hoſt, the wicked em- 
peror Henry VII; on the bleſſed Jacques Clement, ſo 
named by the confederacy; on Edmund Burgoyn the 
prior; and on the brothers Pierre Argier, and e 
who were both broken on the wheel at Paris. 

The. Dominicans anſwered to this compliment, by a 
long enumeration of the martyrs of the ſociety, and 


9554 this 
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this liſt was not concluded, the two parties called to 


their aſſiſtance St. Thomas d'Aquinas. He conducted 
himſelt to promote a good underſtanding between them, 
and it was a great effort of theolog gy. The one and 
the other took advantage of his words ; they agree to 
what St. Thomas ſays, book II. queſtion 42, article 
2, that thoſe who deliver the people from a wicked king, 
are highly commendable. 

T hat the bad prince isgthe only ſeditious pebſon 

That there are caſes where he who kills him deſerves 
reward. 

That according to the St. Thomas d' Aquinas, book 
XI. queſtion 12, a prince who becomes an apoſtate, 
loſes his dominion over his ſubjects. 1 

That if he is excommunicated, his ſubjects are, ipſo 


facto, delivered from their oath of allegiance, “ _ 


« ſabditis et juramento fidelitatis ejus liberati ſunt.“ 
That as it is permitted to reſiſt thieves, ſo is it per- 

mitted us to reſiſt bad princes: Ut ſcilicit reſiſtere la- 

ce tronibus, ita licet in tali caſu reſiſtere malis primar 


bus.“ Lib., XI. queſtion 69, 


All this was found in their appeal to aids, with 


many other matters equally edifying, . in 1762, 


under the title of Bruſſels. 
It is ſaid, that among the Dominicans; when a doc- 
tor of divinity dies, my place a bible oy Sr. Thomas 8 


ia his coffin. 


The profane having read theſe great Jerking in St. 
Thomas d' Aquinas, have pretended that he deſired for 


public tranquillity, that all his fummaries ſhould alſo 


be interred with them. But this ſentiment appears to me 


rather too ſevere. 


After this diſpute, which Imerelled in a very lively 
manner, ten or eleven readers; there exiſted another be- 


tween the ſame combatants; on the ſubject of the book, 


de matrimonio of R. P. Sanchez, Who was regarded in 


- 


Spain, and by all the Jeſuits in the world, as a father of 
the church. This diſpute reached the 262d page of a 


new * e to reaſon; and ve muſt ſay that rea- 


Vor. 1 . Miſcillanies, 'T ſen 


—— 
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ſon ought to have been aſtoniſhed, that they ſhould ſub- 
mit ſuch a proceſs, to her tribunal. 

They diſcuſs there three queſtions, exceedingly inter- 
eſting. The firſt, quando vas innaturale uſurpatur.” 
The ſecond, © quando ſeminatio non eſt ſimultanea.“ 
The third, quando ſeminatio eſt extra vas.” My de- 
cency and reſpect for the ladies prevent me from tran- 
flating into Engliſh this theological diſpute. I have pro- 
feſſed to confine myſelf merely to ſee how theologicians 
are civil. 6.3) 


F 


A man of a vaſt genius, of an immenſe education, 
of indefatigable ſtudy, and whoſe name hath reached 
all Europe, from the boſom of his very profound re- 
treat, undertook the greateſt and the moſt difficult work 
with which literature hath ever been honoured. The 
beſt geometrician in France joined himſelf to him. 


This geometrician, who adds to the delicacy of Fonte- 


nelle, the ſtrength that Fontenelle never poſſeſſed, gave 
a plan of this celebrated enterprize, which was 


that of an Encyclopedia. A man of an illuſtrious 
name, who hath dedicated all his life to letters, a ſkil- 


ful phyſician, a profound metaphy ſician, and a man very 


well verſed in hiſtory, and other kinds of ſcience, accom- 
- pliſhed, by himſelf, almoſt the fourth part of this uſe- 


ful work; he treated of learned men, of men of genius, 


of ancient military officers, of ancient magiſtrates, of 
kilful phyſicians, of artiſts, and all ſucceſsfully, 
vith a view to give to Europe a magazine of ſciences 
and arts, without any intereſt, and without any ſelfiſnh 


vain glory. It was againſt their inclinations that the 


book ſeller publiſhed their names. M. de Voltaire 
above all, prayed that his name might not appear. 


WWhat hath been the acknowledgement of certain would- 


treaſon. 


be gentlemen of the literary world, for an enter prize ſo 
advantageous to themſelves? they have decried it, they 
have defamed the authors; they have purſued them, 
and they have accuſed them of irreligion and high- 


* 


CI- 
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" CIVILITY 1X. 


Mr. Abraham Chaumeix (I know not who he is) hav- 
ing requeſted a part in this great work, and being denied, 
for this reaſon, determined to denounce vengeance on 
the authors. He ſuſpected that he who had principally 
contributed to his rejection, was he who compoſed the 
article * ſoul,“ and becauſe he was his enemy, he muſt be 
an atheiſt : he therefore delivered judgment upon him 
as ſuch. On this it was diſcovered, that the author of 
the article was a good and a very pious doctor of the 
Sorbonne, who declared that he was very much aſto- 
niſhed that he ſhould be accuſed of denying the exiſtence 
of God, and the ſoul, and he concludes that if Abra- 


ham Chaumeix has a ſoul, it is a very ſevere, and a very 
ignorant one. 


nn 


A gentleman of Britanny who has written ſome ex- 
excellent comedies, hath given us ſome very curious 
anecdotes, on the city of Paris, and on the hiſtory of 
France, printed with privilege, and alſo with the appro- 
bation of the public. Soon, however, the authors of I 
know not what, reviews“ (for I never read reviews) 
wrote in their publications, dedicated to the court, and 
ſold at twelve pence per month, that the author was in- 
conteſtibly an atheiſt, or a deiſt; and that it was impoſ- 
ſible that this ſhould be otherwiſe, as he had ſaid that 
Maugiron, Quelus and St. Melgrin, who were ſlain du- 
ring the reign of Henry III. were interred in the church 
of St. Paul; and that they were not inclined to bury an 
old woman beneath a withered tree, before they had ſeen 
her will. | 

The Briton, who did not underſtand rallery, aſſigned 
to the chatelet, the authors of the reviews, by means 
of the lieutenant colonel, in reparation of his honour, 
and in puniſhment for this attack, where they lay till 
the month of June 1763. The pamphleteers com- 


[ 


* "Theſe are the authors of the Chriſtian journal, but the journal 
not being good, it has been ſaid, that it is a bad Chriſtian. 


T 2 promiſed. 


* 
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promiſed the affair, and were forced to aſk pardon for 
their incivility. ; 


CIVILITY XI, 

An author who loved not the writers of the great and 
uſeful work, of which we have already ſpoken, pro- 
ſtituted them on the theatre, and introduced them fiy- 
ing into a bag. Ir was not thus that Mohere painted 
IJ riſſotin and Vadius. He will tell me perhaps that the 
galley ſlaves, in the time of king Charles VII, condemn- 
ed of à crime, having obtained their liberty from the 
good king, ran away with all his baggage, as is reported, 
in the de Triteme“*, page 298; bur l muſt beg leave 
to inform him, that thoſe who at this day do honour to 
French literature, are not cut-purſes, and that more- 
over there is no pleaſantry in this trick. © =» 


CIVIKETTY. . 


The weekly pamphleteers have ſaid, that Mr. d' Alem- 
bert is a rabzaces, a philiſtine, an amorean, a ſticking 
beaſt. I know not preciſely wherefore, Rabzaces ſigni- 
fies a great drunkard in Syriac, but Mr. d' Alembert is 
not a great drunkard, he is perhaps of all the, world, 
the man the Watt addiéted to drinking, he is not 


* 


* Pendaut la nuit la 4s grifonnante 
Sous le drapeau du gazetier, de Nante, 
Habilement avoit debarafſe : 

Notre bon roi de ſon leſte <q uipage. 

IIs pretendajent que pour de vrais guerriers, 

Selon Platon, ie luxe eſt peu d'uſage. | 

Pais ſe fauvant par de peti's ſentiers, 

Au cabaret la proie ils partagerent! 

La par ecrit doctement ils coucherent 

Un beau traite bien moral, bien chietien, 

Sur le mepris des plathirs et du bien. 

Ou y prouva que les hommes font freres, 

Nes tous egaux, devant tous partager 

Les dons de Dieu, les humaines miſéres 

Vivre en comman pour ſe mieux ſoulager. 

Ce livre ſaint mis depuis en lumiere, * 

Fut enrichi d'un pieux commeataiié ü 

Pour diriger at Peſprit tt le cæur, 
Avec pactace, et l'avis au l'ecteur. 
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in truth, either a rabzaces, a Syrian, a philiſtine, or an 
amorean; he is not a beaft, and he does not ſtink. I 
know only that he is one of the greateſt geometricians, a 
man of as fine a genius, and as good a heart as any in 


. . - * 
Furop?. This was never ſaid of Rabzacès. 


CIVILITY XIII. 


The pamphleteers have ſhewn the ſtrangeſt civilities 
towards M. de Monteſquieu and M. de Buffon. They 
have written againſt the one, the letters of Peru, which 
ought not to have a Peruvian for their author. They 
have proved to the other that he is a deilt or an atheiſt, 
the term is equal, becauſe he has praiſed the ſtoĩcs; and 
they have proved all as the R. P. Hendouin of the ſociety 
of jeſus hath demonſtrated, that Paſchal, Nichol, Ar- 
naud, and Mallebranche, never believed in God. 


Qui mepriſe Cotin n'eſtime point ſon roi 
On n'a (ſelon Cotin) ni roi, ni foi, ni loi. 
For laughing at the crown, who blames Cotin, 


Who ſays we've neither faith, nor law, nor king. 


CIVIL TTY DIV: 


Behold here a compliment in a new taſte. Jean Jacques 
Rouſſeau, ho paſſes neither for the moſt judicious, nor 
the molt conſiderable of men; neither for the moſt mo- 
deft, nor the moſt grateful; was carried to England by 
a protector, who exerte.| his intereſt to obtain Br him a 
ſecret penſion from the king. Jcan Jacques took the 
ſeeret penſion as an affront. By and by he writes a let- 
ter, in which he ſacrifices his eloquence and his taſte to 
his reſentment againſt his benefactor, Mr. Hume; and 
every paragraph he concludes with theſe words, “ pre- 
mier ſouffler, | ſecond ſoufflet, troiſième ſoufflet ſur le 
joue de mon patron z” the firſt blow, the ſecond blow, 
the third blow on the cheek of my patron. Ah! Jean 
Jacques, three blows for one penſion 1 it is too much. 


T-3 Tudieu, 
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Tudieu, l'ami, ſans vous rien dire, 
Comme vous baillez des ſoufflets! 


[AmpriTRION, AHI.) 


What! a Geneveſe give three blows to a Scotchman ! 
It makes me tremble 4 the conſequences. What man 
is there equal to Jean Jacques! if the king of England 
had granted the penſion, he would have had the fourth 
blow. Jean Jacques is a terrible man! he pretends, in 
J know not what romance, entitled, Heloiſe, or Aloiſia, 
that he fought with an Engliſh lord of the upper aſſem- 
bly, of whom he afterwards received alms. He wrought 
miracles they ſay, at Venice; he never failed to calum- 
niate the men of letters at Paris. There are literary 
men who never attack any perſon, but who make a very 
active and vrgorous war when they are attacked, and 
God is always for the right ſide. The civilities of Jean 
Jacques have drawn upon him, as we have ſeen, very 
particular returns. There is juſtice in the world, and 
for every little attempt which a man makes at incivility, 
he finds a very ample return from the powerful anta- 
goniſt who will not be in his debt. | 


3. & bo 3+ $2 5 .C 


A new inſtance of civility, and which was not hereto- 
fore known in literature, is, to print letters under the 
name of a well known author, or to forge thoſe which 
have gone into the world, by the too great inattention 
of friends, and to ſtuff theſe letters with the moſt enor- 
mous dullneſs, joined to calumnies the moſt inſolent. 
It is thus, that by the latter artifice they have printed at 
Amſterdam, under the title of Geneva, the pretended 
ſecret letters of the author of the Henriade; which let- 
ters, if they had been ſecret, ought not to have been 
publiſhed. There is, above all, in theſe ſecret letters, 
a correſpondent, named the Count de Bar-ſur-Aube, 
who is a ſour man; but as there never has been a Count 
de Bar-ſur-Aube, we cannot put any great faith in theſe 
ſecret letters. | oo 


Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, one named Schneider, a bookſeller of 
Amſterdam, publ:ſhed under the title of Geneva, © the let- 
ters of the ſame man to his friends in Parnaſſus.” That 
is thetitle, We find that theſe friends are the king of 
Poland, the king of Pruſſia, the EleQor Palatine, the 
duke de Bouillon, &c. Beſide the decency of the title, 
they make the author of the Henriade and of the age 
of Louis XIV. ſay in one of theſe letters, that at the 
court of France © ll y a d'agrèables commeres, qui ai- 
e ment Jean Jacques Rouſſeau comme leur toutou;” there 
are ſome agreeable goſſips who love Jean Jacques Rouſ- 
ſeau as their puppy. They ſubjoin to the names of 
theſe ladics, infamous notes againſt many very reſpectable 
characters; and there are three letters to a chevalier de 
Bruan, who never exiſted, and whom they call © my dear 
« Philinte,” The editor doubts whether theſe three letters 
are written by M. de Monteſquieu, or M. de Voltaire, 
although not one of their lacquies would with for the 
honour of having written them“. It has been already 
ſaid, that theſe pitiful things are fold at the fair of 
Leipſick, as they ſell the wine of Orleans, for that of 
Pontac. It is good therefore to put thoſe on their 
guard who Are not wine conners. 


CIVILITY XVI. 


It is very neceſſary to adviſe our readers, that the 
imple, found, and noble ſtile, adorned, but not fur- 
charged with flowers, which characteriſes the good au- 
thors of the age of Louis XIV. appears now too cold, 
and too low for the little authors of our day. They 


See ſome lines of the laſt, to my dear Philiute. Il eſt im- 
*«« poſſible quil y ait un grand-homme parmi nos rois, puſquils ſout 
*« abrutis et avilis des le berceau par une foule des ſcelerats qui les 
** environne et qui les obſede juſquau tombeau.“ It is impoſſible; 
that there can be a great man among our kings, ſince they are be- 
ſotted and abuſed by the croud of raſcals that ſurround and poſſe fs 
them, from the cradle to the grave, 

It is thus that they ſpeak of the dukes of Montauſier and Beau- 
villiers, ot the Boſſuets, the Fenelons, and their ſucceſſors. This 
is called to virite nobly, and to ſupport the rights of men, This 
5 the elegant ſtile of new-faſhioned eloquence, 


* believe 


* 
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believe that they are truly cloquent when' they write 
with immoderate violence. They think that they are 
Monteſquieus, when they at random inſult courts and 
miniſters, from their loathſome garrets; and when they 
are, without genius, wit or diſcretion, heaping invective 
upon invective. They think that they are Tacituſes 
when they daſh ſome confident ſoleciſms in the teeth of 
men, whole valets de chambre even would diſdain to 
peak to them. They ſet up for Catos and for 
Brutuſes, with their pens in their hands. The good 
writers of the age of Louis XIV, had ſtrength. The 
writers of the preſent day ſtrive only at contortions. 

Who would believe that a beggarly feribbler had pub- 
liſhed in 1752, in a book entitled, Mes penſees,” my 
thoughts, the tollowing words, ana who allo would be- 
lieve them to be in the true ſtile of Monteſquieu? 

* Une republique qui ne ſerait formee que de ſcelerats 
* du premier ordre, produirait bientor un peuple de 
„ ſages, de conguerans et de heros. Une republique 
« fonde par Cartouche aurait eu de plus ſages loix que la 
& republique de Solon. 

La mort de Charles I. a fait plus de bien a VP Angle- 
* terre que n'en aurait fait le regne le plus glorieux de 
* ce prince. 

Les forfaits de N ſont ſi beaux, que Venfant 
ei bien ne n'entEnd point prononcer le nom de ce grand- 
homme ſans joindre les mains d*admiration.” 

A republic not formed by raſcals of the higheſt 
order, will quickly produce a wile, a conquering, and 
a warlike people. A republic founded by Cartouche, 
would have had wiſer inſtitutions than the republic of 
Solon. 

The death of Charles I. did more good to England, 
than the moſt glorious reign of that prince could poſſibly 
have done. 

The offences of Cromwell were ſo admirable, that 
the high. born child cannot pronounce the great man's 
name without folding its hands in admiration.“ 

Theſe thoughts have been reprinted, and the author 
to the ſecond edition, places in the title Pages * the 

ſeventh 
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ſeventh edition,” in order to encourage us to buy and 
read it, He has dedicated it to his brother, and ſigned 
himſelf „Gonia Palaios.” Gonia ſignifies an angle; 
Palaios old, his name in truth is, old angle. He is 
called La Beaumelle. It is he who forged the letters of 
madame de Maintenon, and who hath ſtuffed the me- 
moirs of Maintenon, with abſurd ſtories, and the falſeſt 
anecdotes, | 
CIVILITY XVII 


We all know. the hiſtory of the age of Lovls XIV.. 
impartial as this book is, it is dedicated to the glory of 
the French nation, as to the glory of arts in general; 
and it is owing to its impartiality that it confirms this . 
glory. Ir has been received among all the nations of 
Europe, becauſe truth is univerſally fought after. 
Louis XV. who hath condeſcended to read it more than 
once, hath publickly teſtified his approbation of it. 
I ipeak not of its ſtile, which certainly is nothing valu- 
able, I ſpeak- of its matter and contents. 

The lame la Beaumelle, of whom I have already 
made honourable mention, before this, was precep- 
tor to the children of a gentleman who ſold Ferney to 
the author of the age of Louis XIV. driven from the 
houfe of this gentleman, he took refuge in Denmark; 
driven from Denmark, he fled to Berlin; expelled from 
Berlin, he fled ro Gotha; driven from Gotha, he took 
up his temporary reſidence in F ranckfort; this man, I 
ſay, prevailed on himſelf at Franckfort to be the author 
of an action, the moſt honourable to literature. 

He fold for ſeventeen louis d*ors, to a bookſeller na- 
med Eſtinger, an edition of the age of Louis XIV, 
which he took care to mutilate, alter, and corrupt in 
many important places, and he enriched it with notes of 
his own band writing; in theſe notes he outraged all the 
generals, all the miniſters, the king himſelf, and the 
royal family, But he did this with that tone of ſuperi- 
ority and pride which ſuits fo well with a man of his 
eſtate, conſummate in the knowledge of hiſtory, 

He ſays, very learnedly, that the female line inherit 
at this day on the part of Navarre re- united to the crown, 

He 
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He aſſures us that the marquis of Vauban was a mere 
plagiary: he decides that Poland can never produce a 
great man; he ſays, that the learned Danes are all igno- 
rant, that all the gentlemen are ſilly, and he makes a moſt 
ridiculous portrait of the brave count de Plélo. He 
adds, that he did not kill himſelf at Dantzick becauſe 
he longed to periſh at Copenhagen. Not content with 
ſo many inſolencies, which could not be read, becauſe 
they were ſo; he attacks the memory of the Mareſchal 
de Villeroi, he relates of him all the ſtories and tales of 
the populace. He launches out into digreſſion at the cx- 
2ence of the Mareſchal de Villars -A Wee throws 
ridicule on the Mareſchal de Villars! He abuſes the mar- 
quis de Torci, the marquis de la Vrilliere, two miniſters 
ear to the nation by their probity. He exhorts all au- 
thors a ſevir contre Mr. Chamillart“ to miſuſe 
N Mr. Chamillart—that is his elegant expreſ- 
On. | * 8 
In fine he caluminates Louis XIV. by ſaying that he 
poiſoned the marquis de Louvois, and, after this cri- 
minal falſhood, which expoſed him to the ſevereſt chaſ- 
tiſement, he ſpewed forth the ſame calumnies againſt the 
brother and the nephew of Louis XIV. n 
What could become of ſuch a work ? — young pro- 
vincials and ſtrangers enquire of the book ſellers 701 the 
oe of Louis XIV. — The bookſeller demands of them 
if they, want this book with the ingenious and learned 
notes. The purchaſers anſwer him, that without doubt, 
they want the work compleat—he ſells them therefore 
that of la Beaumelle. CORR 45 
People who are fond of giving their advice, tell us to 
deſpiſe the infamous fellow; that he is not worth the 
pains we take to ſpeak of him. A pleaſant advice in- 
deed—thar is to 42 we muſt leave the impoſtor to 
triumph in his villainy No -he muſt be made noto- 
rious. We frequently puniſh thoſe whom we deſpiſe, 
and, to ſpeak properly, we puniſh no other, for all of- 
fence is ſhameful. _ EE 
In the mean-time.-this. honeſt man having dared to 
appear at Paris, they were contented to ſhut him UP far. 
| | ome 
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ſome time in the biſſetre, after which he was confined in 
a village near Montpellier, | 

This la Beaumelle is the ſame who has ſince that 
time publiſhed the forged letters of M. de Voltaire, at 
Amſterdam, and Avignon, accompanied with infamous 
notes againſt the miniſters of ſtate. 


We always love the trade we choſe the firſt.” 


We may aſk after ſuch examples, if it is not a thou- 
ſand times better to be a footman in an honeſt houſe than 
to be the bel eſprit of footmen. And we may allo 
aſk, if the author of a little poem intitled Le Pauvre 
„Diable.“ The poor devil had not reaſon to ſay: 


Feſtime plus ces honnetes enfans, 
Qui de Savoie arrivent tous les ans. 
Et dont la main legerement eſſuie 
Ces longs canaux egorgẽs por la ſuie; 
Teſtime plus celle qui dans un coin 
Tricote en paix les bas dont Jai beſoin 
Le cordonnier qui vient de me chauſſure 
Prendre à genoux la forme et la meſure, 
Que le metier de tes obſcurs Frerons. 
Maitre Abraham et ſes vils compagnons 
Sont une eſpece encore plus odieuſe; 
Quant au catins, j'en fais aſſez de cas: 
Leur art eſt doux, et leur vie eſt joyeuſe. 
Si quelquefois leurs dangereux appas 
A Vhopital mènent un pauvre diable, 
Un grand benet qui fait Phomme agreable, 
Je leur pardonne: il l'a bien merite. 


I cite theſe verſes to ſhew that the trade of theſe piti- 
ful daubers, theſe pitiful pamphleteers, theſe pitiful ca- 
lumniators, theſe pitiful forgers of ſtreet coin, is abomi- 
nable; as to that of the young ladies who ruin their 
culls: I do not altogether agree with the poor * in 

2 their 
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their caſe: we ought without doubt to treat them with 
civility, but on ſome conditions. 
; CIVILITY XVIIt. | 
The fon of a footman of M. de Maucroix, which ſon 
was alſo himſelf a footman for ſome time, and who often 
ſerved the abbe d'Olivet at table, has now riſen by his 
merit: we are very far from reproaching him for 
his firſt employment, from which his merit has drawn 
him, as we have already approved the maxim, that it 
is better to be the lacquey of a man of genius than the 
bel eſprit of lacquies. A young man ſerved. faithfully 
a good maſter; he inſtructed himſelf; he gained an 
eſtate, There is nothing of indignity in all this; no- 
thing of which virtue or honour ought to be aſhamed. 
Pope Adrian IV. had been a beggar. Sextus Quintus 
a feeder of hogs : whoever raiſes himſelf hath at leaſt 
that kind of merit which contributes to his fortune, and 
rovided that he is neither inſolent nor wicked, all the 
world will honour in him that fortune which he has ac- 
quired. WHT IE is Lab] 7 
This man, named d' Etree, becauſe; his father was of 
the village of Etree, having cultivated the belles- lettres 
in place of cultivating his garden, ſoon became a pam- 
hleteer, by-and-by an almanack- maker, and after- 
wards he publiſhed his L'annee-meirveilleuſe, his mar- 
vellous year, for which he was impriſoned ; then he 
became a prieſt; and afterwards a genealogiſt. He 
laboured with M. d'Hozier, and left him, for a reaſon 
which I wiſh not to relate. In fine he obtained a little 
priory in the depth of one of the provinces. M. the 
rior went to make himſelf known in his ſeigniory, in 
1763, and as he is a genealogilt, he made himſelf paſs, 
but with circumſpectiog, for a nephew of cardinal 
d' Etrees. He received a very polite invitation, in this 
quality, from a lady who has an eſtate in the neighbour- 
hood; and was treated as a man who would be a cardi- 


= 


nal one day, A | 
As there was not a houſe in his priory, he held his 
court in a neighbouring tavern. He wrote a letter full 
of dignity to the lord of the pariſh, who dabbled in my. 
an an 
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and verſe as well as the.abbe d'Etree. He informed 
this neighbour that a young man of his houſe bad dated 
to hunt on the grounds of the priory, which contained 
I think, a hundred fathom in extent; that he agreed 
moſt willingly to give up his right of hunting to the 
only perſon in the neighbourhood, of literature, be- 
cauſe he was feventy-one years of age, and was almoſt 
blind, buit-no others ought to ſcare away the game of 
monficur the prior, who neither, alas! had game nor 
- poultry. The young man, who had imprudently 
ſtepped two-or three hundred paces into the grounds of 
the priory, was a gentleman who feared nothing of the 
right of reparation. Another letter from M. the prior 
to his neighbour, produced no more of anſwer than Wo 
firſt. 2 
Ihe prior, departed meditating a noble vengeanee; 
he went into Picardy with a nobleman, whoſe gene 
alogy he was making out, and there happened to be a 
conſiderable magiſtrate of the parliament of Paris in the 
neighbourhood, M. the Abbe d'Etree before this 
magiſtrate; accuſed him who had not written to him an 
anſwer. | Te ; n 


D' avoir fait un gros livre, un livre abominable 
Un livre a meriter la derniere tigueur 69 


Doat le traitre a le front'de le faire Pauteur 
| e Acte IV, * 


M. the prior, who triumph, as 'who Giite 
to a ſteward of his eſtate: © he is Joſt; he will never re- 
cover it; his buſineſs is done: Jeceived himſelf, 
r but we have room to aber that he will Nretes better 
another time.“ 

Poor men of: letters! behold a you lee brovgßt 
upon yourſelves, whether you write or whether you do 
not write, You muſt not only make your reſpects, 
„ taliter qualiter,” as ſays Rabelais, and ſpeak always 
well of M. the prior, but you men allo ne the jet 


* We ſee that the times of Moliere were as wicked as our own; 
' rers 
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ters that he writes to you—negligence in this point hath 
before now wounded his great heart, and you ſee with 
what nobility a'prior revenges himlelf. 


CIVILITY XIX. 


The author of the hiſtory of Charles XII. had WY 
liſhed it about twenty years before the father Barre 
gave his Hiſtory of Germany. However, the father 
Barre judged proper to introduce into his work almoſt 
all the battles of Charles XII. the ſieges, the diſcourſes, 
the characters, and even the bons mots. Contain jour- 
naliſts, in their writings, adapted to the readers of that 
ſingular character who approve of and ſtudy from pe- 
tiodical publications, did not conſider the dates of the 
two editions, and not having even read the father du 
Barre, (for he is ſeldom read) did not doubt but that M. 
de Voltaire had ſtolen from the father Barre, or at leaſt 
they pretended to believe ſo, and they called the author 
of Charles XII. a plagiary. But it is a bagatelle, which 
deſerves not to be revived, Theſe little falſhoods are 
the profits of E ahead and all the rid Muſt 
live. 
CIVILITY Xx. 


It is an admirable ſecret to diſcover a manuſcript 
m, which we may aſcribe to ſome celebrated author; 
and which my appear to poſſeſs ſome marks of authen- 
ticity, although the poem be ſtuffed with verſes worthy 
of Vertamon's coachman; to inſert in it the moſt ridi- 
.culous nonſenſe againſt Charlemagne, and St. Louis; to 
introduce Calvin and Luther in the eleventh century; al- 
though they were in the ſeventh; to ſlip into it ſome ver- 
ſes againſt the miniſters of ſtate; and in fine, to ſpeak 
of lovein the language of a guard- houſe. The editors 
hope to ſell to great advantage this fine poetry, and 
theſe tavern libels, and that the author to whom they 
are attributed, will be infallibly ruined. 
The gentlemen have a double advantage to draw from 
- this manceuvre; their own profit in the firſt place, and 
terwards the hurt of another. Indeed, meiſieurs, you 
TI yourſelves, they have more diſcernment at Ver- 
Et _ Jailles 
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ſailles and Paris than you believe; and thoſe quibus eſt 


equus, et pater et res, are not your dupes. They will 
never impute to the author of Alzira theſe verſes. 


Chandos, ſuant et ſoufflant comme un bœuf 

Cherche du doigt fi Jeanne eſt une fille; 

Au diable ſoit, dit-il, la ſotte aiguille! 
Bientòt le diable emporte I'etui neuf; 

Il veut encer ſecouer ſa guenille 
Chacun avait ſon ttot et ſon allure, 

Chacun piquait i Venvi ſa monture &c. 
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They have taken the pains to make about three hun- 


dred verſes in this taſte, and attributed them to the author 


of the Henriade. T here is verſe for gentlemen, and there 
is verſe for blackguards, and it is abſolutely a, matter of 
indifference to ſome bookſellers in Holland, and at 
Avignon, which they buy... + I erent 
For the better underſtanding to what length ſcribblers 
will deſcend, it is neceſſary to know, that the authors 
of theſe handſome conceits having failed of their pur- 
poſe, publiſhed, at Liege, a new edition of the ſame 
work, in which they introduce variety of ſarcaſms, 


which they believe to be ſevere againſt Madame de Pom- 
padour; they ſend her a copy of the book, and ſhe 


throws it into the fire. They write her anonymous let- 
ters, which ſhe anſwers in turn to a gentleman, whom 
they wiſh to deſtroy. Anonymous letters are a great re- 
ſource, and are very much made uſe of by thoſe generous 


men, who are fond of ſpeaking ſevere truths. The 


beggars in literature, are the dealers in this commodity, 


and he who writes theſe inſtructive memoirs, preſerves 


ninety four anonymous letters that he has received from 


theſe gentlemen. 


5 CT EET EY LIL | 
The ex-reverend father, the ex-jeſuit Nonotte, as 


great a lover of truth as Varellas, Maimbourg, or Verſac, 


&c. not being content with the competent portion 
* which 
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which was given to the here-to- fore brethren of the ſoci- 
ety of Jeſus, took it into his head to gain ſome money, 
about four. years ago, by ſelling to a bookſeller of Avig- 
non named Fez, a critique on the works of Voltaire, or 
rather on the works attributed to Voltaire. 

But, Nonotte loving money more than truth, made 
a propoſition to M. de Voltaire, to ſell him the edition 
for a thouſand crowns; not doubting but that M. de 
Voltaire, fearing fo great an adverſary as Nonotte, 
would not heſitate to make the purchaſe for this trifling 
ſum; after which, Nonotte and his accomplices would 
not have failed to make a new edition of the libel, cor- 
reed and augmented. 

I have, to the misfortune of the pitiful Nanotte, the 
letter of Fez, in the original, and the tread is a 
copy, of 1 it, word for word. 


— 


e 


SIR, ee 0 . 15 


16 1 C 


* I put into publication A work wHich nn 4 to 
you, I have conſidered it my duty to give you previous 
notice. The title is Erreurs de M. de Voltaire, ſti Ir 
< les faits hiſtoriques, dogmatiques, &c. '* Errors of 
„M. de Voltaire, on hiſtorical and dogmatical facts, &c.“ 
in two volumes in i2mo. by an anonymous author. 
offer you the edition of 1500 copies, at two livres per 
ſheet, amounting to 3000 livies.* The work is univer- 
ſally called for. I offer you, 1 fay, the edition” in confi. 
"dence, and I ſhall not by any means permit it 0 tran- 
ſpire, that T have received any order from you. '' 


0 Flew the honour to be, With the molt, Profound 
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and very humble Servant 
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- M119 eee 40 Fam Bock ele at Avignon, 


Avionos; April 30, 1762. . 6! | 1 
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M. de Voltaire accuſtomed to ſuch propoſitions, on 
the parts of the blackguards of literature, was too 
honeſt to purchaſe an edition ſo conſiderable, at ſo vile 
a price. He paid the bookſeller Fez, his accompt in 
full; and he gave a ſhort relation of the ſucceſs of No- 
notte and Fez, This letter was printed by thoſe, wha 
print every thing: they ſay that it is pleaſant, I am n 
judge of rallery ; I ſeek only for truth, 3 


CIVILITY XXII. 


| A very common one. 

I return to you, my dear Nonotte, the ex- companion 
of Jeſus. I mult diſcover how far you are honeſt and 
charitable, how much you are acquainted with truth; 
how dearly you love it; and with what noble zeal you 
have joined yourſelf with a herd of beggars, who throw 
their filth at thoſe who cultivate letters with ſucceſs. 

Have you gained by the two volumes, the thouſand 
crowns that you wiſhed to pilfer from M. de Voltaire, 
by your bookſeller FEZZ? I make you my compliments 
on the occaſion. Garaſſe is not ſo well ſkilled as you, 
and the contractor Mahatra does not approach near to 
vou in the market that you have prepared. But, dear 
Nonotte, it is not enough to make good markets, we 
muſt have reaſon at times. | | 

1. In attacking an eſſay on the manners and ſpirit of 
nations, you ought not to begin, by ſaying that I rajan, 
ſo known for his virtues, was a barbarian and a perſe- 
cutor; and on what foundation do you found that he 
was cruel? Becauſe he ordered“ that the Chriſtians 


* We find in the Miſcellanies of literature, of M, de 'Voltaire, 
another letter of the ſame kind, ſigned la Jonchere, and we are in- 
formed there alſo, that the learned authors of the hiſtory of the re- 
gency, and of the life of the duke of Orleans, the regent, have 
taken this la Jonchere for the treaſurer-general of war, nearly in 
the ſame manner, as ſome pretended wits took the young, debauch- 
ed, obſcure author Petronius, for the conſul Petronius; the impo- 
rent, diſguſting, and wrinkled Trimalcian for the young emperor 
Nero; the fooliſh and proſtituted Fortunata, for the beautiful Pop- 
pea ; and Encelpius for Seneca. In omnibus rebus, qui vult decipi 
decipiatur. | 


Vor. I. Aliſcellanies. U ſhould 
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* ſhouldnot be reſtrained from publiſhing their doctrines, 
and that he permitted ſome of them to be impeached. * 
- Hie was juſt in impeaching thoſe, who driven 
along by an indiſcrełt zeal, like Polyeuctes, would have 
broken the ſtatues in the temples, inſulted the prieſts, 
and moleſted the public tranquillity. Theſe fanatics 
were condemned by the holy councils. A king as good 
as Trajan, would at this day, without being cruel, puniſh 
ſeverely the Chtittian Nonotte, if he was impeached, as 
a calumniator, and if he was convicted of having pub- 
liſhed his own errors under the name of the errors of 
another; of having placed the title of Amſterdam to his 
work, in contempt of the royal ordinances, and of hav- 
ing wilfully and traitorouſly ſlandered his neighbour. 

2. It has been already told you that you are de- 
ficient in truth, when you reproach the author of an 
Eſſay on General Hiſtory, for theſe words which you 
quote as his, Chriſtian ignorance commonly repre- 
« ſents Diocleſian, as an enemy armed, without inter- 
« ruption, againſt the faithful.” It has been already 
declared, and it is now declared again, that theſe words, 
« Chriſtian ignorance” are not in any one edition of 
this work; not even in the ſtolen edition of John 
Neaulme. What will you ſay if you ſhould find in 

' any good book the ignorance of Nonotte? will you 
put in place of the other words, the Chriſtian igno- 
rance of Nonotte? Will you expoſe to the ſuſpicious | 
world that Nonotte the Ex- jeſuit is a very bad 
Chriſtian, although he calumniates others? 

Lou anſwer, that there are Chriſtians badly informed, 
who have ſaid that Diocleſian always perſecured, and 
that conſequently their error ay be called * a Chriſtian 
* 1gnorance.” 

My friend, behold on your part an ignorance a little | 
jeſuitical. You make a moſt pleaſant diſtinction: you 

evade the queſtion very humourouſly ! Do not any 
more corrupt the text; confeſs your own error and tear 
the F 

2. Lou continue to canoniſe the action of ls cen- 
turion Marcel, who threw down his belt, his ſword, g 
It an 
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and his rod, at the head of his troop, and declared be- 


fore the army that he muſt not ſerve, any longer, his 
emperor. My friend, take care, the minifter "of war 

wiſhes diſcipline to be preſerved in the ſervice—your 
Marcel is a bad example. Be a good Chriſtian if you 
can, but give us no ſedition, I belecch you: remember 
your brother Guignard, and be wiſe. 

You praiſe, allo, the good Chriſtian who tore the 
edict of the emperor. Nonotte, this is too much, 
Take care of yourſelf—the king loves not to hear that 
his edits are torn—he will conſider it as a crime, 
Know. you not very well that it is a crime of high trea- 
ſon in the ſecond degree. You give for a reaſon that 
this cdi&t was unjuſt. Was it then permiited-to this 
Chriſtian to decide on the juſtice of an act of council? 
or will you tell us that any Jeſuit or Janſeniſt at this 
day will take that liberty? 

Pitiful Nonotte ! will vou for ever teaze us with 
repeating the ſtories of the Theban legion, and of the 
little Romanus, born a ſfammerer, whoſe tattle they 
could .not put a ſtop to, till they deprived him of his 
tongue? Muſt we again tell you that there never was 
a Theban legion; that the Roman emperors had no 
more Egyptian legions than they had Jewiſh; that we 
have the names of all the legions in the limits of the 
empire, and that there is no mention of any 1 heban ; 
but that they had uſually three Roman legions in 


Egypt? 


Muſt we inform you again chat the facts, the dates, 
and the places all de poſe apainſt the truth of this hiſtory, 


which is, indeed, worthy of Rabelais? Muſt we repeat 


to you that they did not make fix thouſund armed men 
luffer martyrdom in the hollow of .a mountain which 
could not contain three hundred? Believe this, Nonotte, 
and Jet us marry the fix thouſand Theban ſoldiers to 
eleven thouſand virgins; it wilt be almoſt two to cach; 
they will be therefore well provided tor; and in regard 
to the tongue of the little Romanus, I adviſe you- to 
hold your own tongue, and with reafon, 
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g. Be perſuaded, like me, that David left when he 
died, twenty-five thouſand millions of ſilver counted, 
- in the city of Horſhalhaim; I agree to it, obtain, I 
pray you, that your adequate portion be alfigned to you 
out of this royal treaſure; run after the three hundred 
foxes which Samſon tied by the tails; dine off the fiſh 
which ſwallowed up Jonas —ſerve as an als to Balaam, 
and ſpeak—and J am ſtill agreeable, —Burt by St. Tgna- 
tius do not write a panegyric on Aod, who aflaflinated 
king Eglon; and on Samuel, who haſhed into mince meat 
king Agag becauſe he was too fat there is no reaſon 
| in this. Do you ſee with the ſame eyes? I love kings 
I reſpect them l wiſh not to ſee them haſhed—and ' 
parliaments are of the ſame opinion—are you fo, Non- 
otte? 

6. Vou find that that there have not been enough of 
the Albigeans and of the Calviniſts ſlain you approve 
of the puniſhment of John Huz, and of Hierome of 
Prague, as well as of that of Urban Grandier z but 
you ſay nothing of the edifying death of the reverend 
father Malagrida, of the reverend Guignard, of the 
reverend father Garnet, of N. P. Oldecorn, and of R. 
P. Croton. Alas ! my friend, you have very little 
idea of juſtice ! 

7. Do not go deeper into the diſcuſſion of Pepin sdona- 
tion. Doubt, friend Nonotte, doubt, and doubt allo of 
what the original of the ceſſion of Bavenna has diſcovered 
to you; doubt I ſay. Know you not well, that Ravenna 
at that time was a] lace more conſiderable than Rome, 
with an excellent harbour, and that he might cede the 
uſeful dominion, reſerving to himſelf the property of 
the city. Know you not well that Athanaſius the 
librarian is the firſt who mentions this property? Da 
you believe, in honeſt truth, that Charlemagne would 

ave ſpoken in his nent of Rome and Ravenna, 
as of cities belonging to him, if the pope had been the 

abſolute maſter ? 

I own that St. Peter wrote a very good letter to 

' Pepin, from Heaven, and. that the holy pope ſent the 

letter to the pious Pepin, which very much "—_ 
| Im. 
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him. T own that pope Stephen went into France, to 


conſecrate Pepin, who had wreſted the crown from his 


maſter, and I confeſs that he was afterwards crowned by 


another faint. I own, that pope Stephen being taken 


unwell at St. Dennis, was cured by St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who appeared to him along with St. Dennis, at- 
tended by a deacon and 'ſub-deacon. I own that the 
Abbede Vertot, whom the pope had ſhut up in the con- 
vent of Carloman, who was brother to Pepin, and de- 
ſpoiled by him, was ſuſpected of having poiſoned Car- 
loman, to prevent all diſcuſſion between the two 


brothers. 


I own, even that another pope found afterwards on 
the altar of the cathedral of Ravenna, a letter of Pepin, 
which gave Ravenna to the holy fee, but this did not. 
prevent Charlemagne from governing Rome and Raven- 
na. The domains that the archbiſhops have in Rheims, 
in Rouen, and in Lyons, do not hinder our kings from 
being the ſovereigns of Rheims, Rouen, and Lyons. 

Know that all the good hiſtories of Germany, place 
at this day, the donation of the ſovereignty of Pepin's 
exarchate, with the donation of Conſtantine, And 
know alfo, that the miſtake ariſes from ſome of the firſt 
writers, as exact as yourſelf, having confounded © Pa- 
* trimonium Petri et Pauli,” with © dominium impe- 
* riale.” This is the circumſtance which makes it 

uivocal. * 

8. What! will you again ſpeak of the bigamies and 
trigamies of the primitive race? will not one Jeſuit ſhut 
the mouth of another? will not Daniel ſuffice to con- 
found Nonotte? read then your Daniel, dry as it is; 
read the 110th page of the firſt volume in quarto, read 
Nonotte, read, and you will find that the great Theo- 
dobert married the fair Deuterie, although the fair Deu- 
terie had a huſband, and the great Theodobert a wife; 
that this wife was called Viſigarde, who was daughter to 
a king of the Lombards, named Vacon, very little 
known in hiſtory. You will find that Theodobert imi- 
tated in this double, or ſingle bigamy, his uncle Clo- 
taire, Theſe are the words of Daniel. 


U 3 Son | 
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Son oncle Clotair apres avoir epouſe la.femme-de 
« Cladamir ſon pere peu de tems apres la mort de ce 
prince, quoiqũil eur deja une autre femme, et i en 
cut trois pendant quelque tems, dont deux Ecaient 
<« fxzurs,” 

His uncle Clotaire, after having married the wife of 
Clodamir his brother, a ſhort time after the death of 
that prince, although he had already another wife, and 
he had three for ſome time, of whom, two were ſiſters.“ 

This is not very well written, and you will not ap- 
prove the ſtile, unleſs you love your neighbour as 
well as yourſelf, But, my friend, if Daniel writes bad- 
ly, he at leaſt ſpeaks; the t uth in this place, and, therein 
conſiſts the difference berween you two. 

Lam inclined to relate to you an anecdote on 1 the Cab. 
ject of bigamy. The lord Cowper, chancellor of Eng- 
land, married two ladies, who lived with him very cor- 
dially in the ſame houſe. This was the happieſt ina- 
nagement in the world. The bigamiſt wrote a, ſmall 
book. on the legitimacy of his two marriages, and ſup- 
ported-it by facts. M. de Voltaire was deceived in re- 
lating this anecdote. He miſtook the Lord Cowper for 
the Lord Trevor. He however exculed himſelf to the 
family of Trevor with extreme politeneſs. - It is not; ſo 
with you, Nonotte. You e deceive yourſelt in 
the rudeſt manner. 

9. But, my dear Nonotte, when you have made two 
volumes of errors, which you call the errors of another, 
do you think that he whom you abuſe, will loſe his time 
in anſwering your blunders? would the public amuſe 
themiclves with a huge folio, entitled the Errors of No- 
notte? I wiſh only to preſent \ you with a imall bouquet, 
but | really am bewildered in my choice of the flowers. 
Be er en pailant, ſome fl. wers for Nonotte. | 
a There is not,” you lay, „one convent in France 
66 e the religious have two hundred thouſand livres 
« of rent.“ It is true: the poor monks have nothing; but 
the abbes, regular or irregular, of Citeaux and Cler- 
vaux have two hundred thouſand livres; and 1 adviſe 
you to be their farmer, you will gain more than * 
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the bookſeller Fez. The abbẽ de Citeaux hath begun a 
building, of which the architect ſnewed me the plan, 
it will coſt ſeventeen hundred thouſand livres. Nonotte, 
there is here where-withal to make a good market, 8 

10. Know that it is Mr. Damilaville, (known among. 
the principal men of letters in Paris, if Nonotte is not) 
who being hurt at the inſolence and the abſurdity of 
your libel entitled, * the errors,” hath condeſcended to 
publiſh his ſentiments upon it. It is he particularly 
- who has ſhewn that it is no contradiction to ſay, that 
Cromwell was for ſome time a fanatic, afterwards, :a- 
profound politician, and at laſt, a great man; and that 
it would be proper to ſay as much of Mahomet. Know. - 
that Cromwell extorted money, pillaged and plundered: 
during his wars, and obſerved the laws ſtrictly, during 
peace: that he laid on no new impoſts, © that he covered 
with the qualities of a great man, the crimes of an 
« uſurper,” that he feared with the greateſt reaſon, that 
he ſhould be aſſaſſinated, and that after having taken all 
the precautions againſt ſuch, an attempt, he did not die 
the leſs, with a firmneſs known to all the world. Mr. 
Damilaville hath ſaid that there is nothing in all this, in- 
compatible, and that Nonotte has not common ſenſe. 
Is he wrong? 6h A | 

11. You are ignorant in things the moſt familiar. You, 
find fault with the reſpectable author of the general hiſ- 
tory, for having ſaid that William of Naſſau, the foun- 
der of the republic of Holland, was count of the em- 
pire, with the ſame title that Philip II, was lord of An- 
vers. You are quite aſtoniſhed, that the famous prince. 
of Orange ſhould be placed on a parallel with the ma- 
elta del te don Phillippo el diferetro. You have reaſon. 
Philip II. was not comparable to a hero. They were 
both of an imperial family, the two houſes were cqually . 
deſcended from brave gentlemen. Is it becauſe the 
aſſaſſin of the defender of liberty, confeſſed and commu- 
nicated before he executed his crime, that you find 
William guilty? Is it becauſe this hero reliſted all 
the power of an hypocritical poltroon? Is it becauſe he 
rendered ſeven provinces free, that the pitiful tree- 
booter, Nonotte, inſults his memory? 1 
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12. How ignorant you are! I muſt again ſay, You do 
not know that the borough of Livron in Dauphiny, was 
2 city, at the time of the league when it was deſtroyed 
along with many other ſmall cities. And when it was 
proved to you that it was beſieged by Henry III. in per- 
ſon; that the mariſchal de Bellegarde conducted the ſiege 
with twenty-two pieces of cannon in 1574. You anſwer 
with a ſubterfuge, © that you mean to ſpeak of the ſtate 
«© of Livron, as it is at preſent, and not as it has been.” 
You do well to have recourſe to the preſent" ſtate of 
Livron; and you learnedly add, © I have named the 
* commandant Monthrun, who refuſed to give up the 
% place.” Tou excuſe your ignorance by a new error. 
It was not Monthrun who commanded in this place: 
It was de Roefſes, as de Thou ſays, book XLIX. 
You are wrong when you criticiſe—you are more ſo 
when you are guilty of theſe injuries which are worthy 
of your education—and ſtill more ſo, perhaps, when you 
hope to eſeape puniſhment. on 
13. With what effrontery do you dare to ſay that 
M. de Voltaire hath never read the account of the 
tax of the chancery at Rome. Go into his library, my 
friend, the footmen will permit you to enter for once, 
and ſee you even to the door again. You will find two 
copies of this book,” which he will not by any means lend 
You: - UTE e eee 12 
14. You will make a man of learning in time, No- 
notte; you ſay, ſpeaking of theology, that Drake diſ- 
covered the land of Yeſſo. Know that Drake never 
went to Japan, much leſs to Yeſſo. Know that he died 
in 1596, in going to Porto-Bello. Know that it was 
forty years after the death of Drake that the Dutch firſt 
diſcovered the land of Yeffo in 1644. Know that the 
diſcoverer was captain Martin Jeritſon in a veſſel named 
the Caſtrẽcom. Do you believe that you give any cre-' 
fo to theology by becoming a marine. You deceive 


yourſelf by ſea and land; and you hug yourſelf on your 
book becauſe your errors are in two volumes. 
15. Let us fee if you underſtand theology better than 
paval affairs. © The author of the general when f+ | 
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ſaid, that according to St. Thomas, of Aquinas, it was 
permitted to ſeculars to confeſs in urgent caſes, that it 
is not altogether a facrament, but it is at a ſacrament, 
He has quoted the edition and the page of the Sum- 
mary of St. Thomas; and afterwards you ſay, that all 
critics agree that this part of the Summary of St. Tho- 
mas is not his. And J, for my part, I tell you that not 
one true critic will furniſh you with this evaſion. I 
defy you to ſhew ine one Summary of St. Thomas where 
this monument js not to be found. Phe Summary was 
in ſuch veneration that they dated not to add to it the 
work of another. It was one of the firſt books that 
came from the prefs, in Rome, in 1474 : it was printed 
at Venice in 1484. It was not till the editions of 
Lyon that they began to doubt whether the third part 
of the Summary was his. But it is eaſy to recogniſe 
his method and his ſtile which are abſolutely the ſame. 

Beſides, Thomas did no more than collect the opini- 
ons of his time, and we have many other proofs that the 
- Jaity had a right to confeſs one another. Witneſs the 
famous-paſſage of Joinville, in which he relates that he 
confeſſed the conſtable of Chypre. A jeſuit at leaſt 
ought to know what the jeſuit Tolet has ſaid in his book 
of Sacerdoral Inſtruction, lib. I. chap. XVI. Neither 
women nor laymen can abſolve without priviledge: 
& nec femina nec laicus abſolvere poſſunt fine privele- 
„ oio.” The pope can therefore permit the women 
to confeſs to the men; this will be pleaſant enough. 
You will very much rejoice, Baſangon, in confeſſing your 
pranks to the old woman whom you frequent and in- 
ſtruct. Will ſhe give you abſolution ? 

I with to inform you that this ancient cuſtom, this 
devotion of mutual confeffion came from Syria. You 
muſt know then, Nonotre, that the good Jews ſome- 
times confeſſed one another. The confeſſor and the 
confeſſed when they were truly penitent, applied, by 
turns, thirty-nine ftrokes of the laſh to one anothers 
ſhoulders, Confeſs yourſelf often, my good Nonotte; 
but if you addreſs yourſelf to a Jacobin, do not attempt 
to tell him that the Summary of St. Thomas is not his; 
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— he vill not confine himſelf to thirty- nine ſtrokes of hs” | 
laſh. Confeſs your girl, and conteſs yourſelf to her, 
and ſhe will whip you eaſter than a Jacobin, as Girard 
whipped la Cadiere, and vice verſa. 

16. I am envious to inſtruct you in the hiſtory of the 
Maid of Orleans, for I love this maid, and many others 
love her allo. This ſhort paſſage wall be uſctul to the - 
public... They are very little folicitous about your 
blunders and your quarrels, but they like hiſtory. I 
will draw the facts from cotemporary authors; from 
the acts of the proceſs of Joan of Arc, and the authen- 
tic Memoirs on the Heroine of Orleans. | 

Paul Jove ſays, that the courage of the French was 
animated by this female, and he is far from believing 
that ſhe was-inſpired. Neither Robert Gagain nor Paul 
Emile, Polidore Virgile, Genebrar, Philip de Bergame, - 
Pepire Maſſan, nor even Marianna, ſay, that ſhe was 
ſent by God: and if Marianna the Jeſuit had ſaid it, 
he would not in truth have impoſed upon me. 

_ Mezerairelates, © that the prince of celeſtial battles. a 

< appeared to her.”—1 am pained for Mezerai, and I 

pardon of the prince of celeſtial battles. | 

The greateſt part of our hiſtorians who copy the one 
from the other, ſuppaſe that the maid predicted events, 
and that they were accompliſhed. They ſay that ſne 
drove the Engliſh out of the kingdon, and yet they 
were there ſix years after her death. T hey make her 
write along letter to the King of England, and aſluredly 
ſhe neither could read nor write. —T hey do. not give 
this education to a ſervant of an inn in Barois, and the 
proceſs declares that ſhe could not ſign her name. 

But, ſay they, ſhe found a ruſty ſword, the blade of 
which was ornamented with five fleurs de 178, wrought 
in gold, and this ſword was concealed in the church of 
Saint Catherine, of F ierbois, at Tours ,—A great mira- 
cle indeed! | 

The poor Joan of Arc being taken by the Engliſh 
in ſpite of her predictions and her miracles, maintained, 

on her examination, that St. Catherine and St. Margaret 


had honoured her with many revelations. 1 am aſto- 
 niſhed 
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niſhed that there is nothing ſaid of her converſations with 
the prince of the celeſtial battles. Apparently, theſe 
two ſaints loved to ſpeak. more than St, Michael. Het 
judges believed her to be a ſorcereſs, and ſhe believed 
that ſhe was inſpired, and it was on this account that it 
was ſaid, „ . 
— In truth, 7 
Both judge and pleader ſhould be hanged. 7 

A great proof that the captains of Charles VII. em- 
ployed the marvellous to encourage the ſoldiery in the, 
deplorable ſtate to which France was reduced; that 
Saintraille had a ſhepherd, as the count de Dunois had 
a ſhepherdeſs, who on the one fide and the other, made 
predictions. W 5 e e714 
But unhappily, the propheteſs of the count de Du- 
nois was taken at the liege of Compiegne, by an illegi- 
timate ſon of Vendone, and the prophet of Saintrailles 
was taken by Talbot. The brave Talbot did not burn 
the ſhepherd. Talbot was one of thoſe. true Engliſh- 
men who diſdain ſuperſtitions, and who have not fana- 
tiſm enough, to puniſh fanatics. .__ ___ 1H 

This is what it appears to me, the hiſtorians ought to 
have obſerved, and which they have neglected. A 
IT be rpaid was carried before John of Luxembourg, 
count.de Ligny; ſhe was ſhut up in the fortreſs of Beau- 
lieu, afterwards in that of Beaurevoir, and finally, in 
that of Crotoy in Picardy. , o 

Soon, Peter Cauchon biſhop of Beauvais, who was a 
partifan of the king of England, againſt his Iawful ſo- 
vereign, claimed the maid as a forcereſs; ſiezed within 
the limits of his metropolitan. He wiſhed to try het 
as a ſorcereſs. He ſupported his pretended right by an 
egregious falſhood. Joan having been taken in the 
biſhoprick of Noyon, and aſſurediy, neither the biſhop 
of Bet uyais, nor the biſhop of Noyen had the right 
to condemn any perſon, and much leſs to deliver to 
death a ſubject of the duke of Lorraine, and a warrior 
in the pay of the king of France. 4 | 
There was then, (who would believe 1t?) a vicar ge- 
neral of the inquiſition in France, named brother Mar- 
tin. This was one of the horrible effects of the total 
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ſubverſion of this unhappy country. Brother Martin 
reclaimed the priſoner, as an adorer of hereſy, 4 ado- 
< rentem hœreſim. He ſummoned the duke de Bour- 
„ gogne and the count de Ligny, © by the right of his 
office, and the authority committed to him, by the 
holy ſee, to deliver Joan to the holy inquiſition.“ 
The Sorbonne haſtened to ſecond brother Martin. 
They wrote to the duke of Bourgogne, and to John of 
Luxembourg. *©* You have employed your noble 
power to apprehend this woman, who calls herſelf a 
maid, by whoſe means, the honour of God hath been 
beyond meaſure offended, the faith exceedingly 
« wounded, and the church very much diſgraced; for 
e through her, idolatry, errors, falſe doctrines, and other 
* ineſtimable evils have overſpread this country; but 
very little good will ariſe from having taken her, if 
the proper means are not purſued, to make ſatisfac- 
L tion, for the offence that ſhe has committed againſt 
our gracious Saviour and his faith, and the holy 
* church, and for her other innumerable miſdeeds. If it 
<« ſhall be found an intolerable offence againſt the divine 
« Majeſty, the woman muſt be delivered up to 
« puniſhtnent.” ET Ove 1 
25 fine, the maid was delivered to Peter Cauchon, 
Who was called a worthleſs biſhop, a worthleſs French- 
man, and a worthleſs man. John de Luxembourg ſold 
the maid to Cauchon and the Engliſh, for ten thouſand 
livres, and the duke of Bedford paid him. The Sor- 
bonne, the biſhop and brother Martin, preſented then, a 
new requeſt to the duke of Bedford, regent of France. 
In honbur of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, for 
* hom this Joan was delivered over to the juſtice of 
„the church. Joan was conducted to Rouen. The. 
archbiſhopric was then vacant, and the chapter per- 
mitted the biſhop of Beauvais to labour in the city, 
(this is the term which was made uſe of.) 5 
He choſe for his aſſiſtants, nine doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, with thirty five others, abbẽs or monks. The 
vieat of the inquiſition, Martin preſided along with 
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Cauchon; and as he was no more than a vicar, he ſat in 
the ſecond place. BY. 
There were fourteen examinations, and they were 
ſingular. She ſaid that ſhe had ſeen St. Catherine and 
St. Margaret at Poictiers. The doctor Beaupere de- 
manded of her, by what means ſhe recognized the two 
ſaints? ſhe anſwered, by the manner in which they ac- 
coſted her. Beaupere aſked. her if they were 
talkers. © Go! ſaid ſhe, and ſearch the regiſter.” 
Beaupere aſked her if St. Michael was naked when ſhe 
ſaw him. She anſwered, do you think that our Lord 
has not wherewithal to cover his nakedneſs. - 
How ridiculous! how horrible! | | 
One of her judges, a doctor in theology, and a prieſt 
named Nicholas the bird-catcher, came to confeſs her in 
priſon. He abuſed the ſacrament, by concealing behind 
a ſcreen, two prieſts, who tranſcribed the confeſſion of 
| E Thus the judges employed ſacrilege, to become 
omicides. And one unfortunate idiot, who had courage 
to render the molt eſſential ſervices to her king and coun» 
try, was condemned to be burnt by forty French prieſts, 
who joined themſelves to the Engliſh party, 7 
they placed 


It is well known with what low artifice, 
in hereye the apparel of a man, to tempt her to re-aſ- 
ſume that habit, and with what barbarous abſurdity 
they made this a pretext for condemning her to the 
flames, as if it was, in a warlike female, a crime wor- 
thy of the flames, to wear a pair of breeches, inſtead of 
a petticoat. All this tears the heart, and ſhocks com- 
mon ſenſe. I cannot conceive how we dare, after the 
innumerable horrors of which we have been guilty, give 
to any people the name of barbarians. "A. 0 

T he greateſt part of our hiſtorians, more the lovers 
of pretended embelliſhments of hiſtory, than of truth, 
ſay that Joan went to puniſhment with intrepidity; but 
as the chronicles of, the time aſſert, and as M, de Villa- 
ret declares, ſhe received her arret with cries and tears; 
a pardonable weakneſs in her ſex, and perhaps in ours, 
and very compatible with the courage which this female 
had diſplayed in the dangers of the war;, for one -may 
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Perhaps be hardy i in battle, and yet be aeg at the 


flames. 
= Tought to add, that many Pere have beiden 
without inveſtigating the matter, that the maid of Or- 
Jeans was not burnt at Rouen, although we have the 
"moſt accurate account of her execution. They have 
been deceived by the relation that we have alſo, of an 
adventureſs who took the name of the maid, deceived 
the brothers of Joan of Arc, and by this impoſture 
married in Lorraine, a gentleman of the houſe of Ar- 
moifes. There were allo two other cheats, who at- 
tempted to paſs for the maid of Orleans. All the three 
pretended that they had not borne Joan, but that they 
had ſubſtituted another woman. Such tales, however, 
cannot be admitted, but by thoſe who wiſh to be de- 
ceived, | 
Learn, Nonotte, ho we muſt udy hiſtory wh we 
| atempt to ſpeak of it. Do not make of Joan of Arc, 
a female inſpired by heaven, but a retolute ideot, who 
fancied that ſhe was inſpired. A village heroine, who 
layed a great part; a brave female, whom the inqui- 
tors and the doctors burnt with the moſt cowardly 
cruelty. Correct your- errors, and do not any more 
place them to the account of others. Remember the 
Capuchin, who being mounted in the pulpit, faid to his 
- auditors, * My brethren, my deſign was to ſpeak to 
you of the immaculate conception, bur | have ſeen. 
« afxed to the gate of the church, Reflections on the 
« faults of another, by the R. P. de Villiers, of the 
« ſociety of Jeſus. Ah! my friend! make reflec- 
* tions on your own faults. I ſhall therefore ſpeak to 
you of humility.” 
Tou burſt with vanity, Nonotte; it does you honour 
to anſwer you; but to inſpire you with alittle modeſty, 
know that the illuſtrious Monteſquieu condeſcended to 
anſwer the author of eccleſiaſtical news, as the mariſ- 
chal de la Feuillade once beat a hackney coachman, who 
blocked up the way when he was driving i in the lane 
of fortune. 
"#7; ee you wiſh to embroil the author of the 
age 
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age of Louis XIV. with the elergy of France. This 
may pals for rallery. ** There are not, ſay you, at page 
224, any men ſo contemprible as thoſe, who form this 
numerous body,” and after having obtruded theſe 
abominable words, you impute them to the author of 
the age of Louis XIV. Know you what you deſerve 
for this ? calumniating Nonotte! 

The author of the Age of Louis XIV. hath always 
revered the clergy, as a good citizen ought z, he has 
defended them againſt the imputations of thoſe who 
ſay at randum, , that they engroſs the whole revenue of 
the kingdom. He has-proved in his chap. XXXV. 
that all the French church, ſecular and regular, does nor 
poſſets above eight millions of revenue in funds and 
caſualties, He remarks that the clergy, have aſſiſted 
the ſtate with about four millions a year on an average. 
He has overlooked no occaſion of doing Jultics to che 
body. 

We find in chap. IV. of the Treatiſe on Toleration, 
theſe words, © The claſs of biſhops in France is almoſt 
% always compoſed of men of quality, who think, and 
„ who act with a nobility becoming their birth.” Is 
this to inſult the biſhops of France as you outrage 
them? 

Does he inſult the biſhops of France when he ſpeaks 
of the biſhop of Marſailles in an ode againſt Fana- 


ticiſm? 

Belzuns ce paſteur venerable 
Sauyait ſon peuple periſſant ; 
Langeron guerrier ſecourable 
Bravait un peril renaiſlant 
Tandis que vos laches cabales 
Dans le trouble et dans les ſcandales 
Occupaient votre oilvete, 

De la diſpute ridicule 
Et ſur Queſnel et ſur la bulle 
Qu' oubliera la poſterits, 
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Ex-jefuit | this was to do juſtice to a worthy biſhop. 
lie has done juſtice to you, and to the ancient bro- 
xhers of Nonotte; to you, le Tellier, Lallemont and 
Doucin, who attended the biſhops in the low hall with 
the brother Vadble, while you tabricated the bull, that 
hath finally extirminated vour ſeat. 15 

You dare to ſay that the author of the Age of Louis 
XIV. has never failed to turn the popes into ridicule 
and to render them odious. * 

But ſee the praiſes that he has given to the wiſdom of 
Adrian I. Sce how he has juſtified pope Honorius, ſo 
much accuſed of hereſy—ſce what he has faid of Leo 
IV. in vol. I. of the Eſſay on the Spirit and the Manners 
of Nations. | 
Pope Leo IV. aſſuming in this danger, an autho- 
<'rity which the generals of the emperor Lothario, 
« ſeemed to have abandoned, ſhewed himſelf to be 
« worthy, in defending Rome, of. commanding as a 
< ſovereign. He employed the treaſures of the church 
<« in repairing the walls of the city, in raiſing towers, 
and in chaining the tiber. He armed the military at 
4 his own expence, engaged the inhabitants of Naples 
% and Gajeta to come and defend the frontiers and the 
„ harbour of Oftia, not failing at the ſame time to 
„ uſe the precaution of taking hoſlages from them, 
4 under the conviction that thoſe who are powerful 
tt enough to protect may be able to deſtroy, He viſit- 
ed, himſelf all the poſts, and met the Saracens in their 
ct deſcent, not in the accoutrements of a warrior, as 
, © Goſflin, biſhop of Paris, had done on an occaſion. 
«© much more momentous, but as a pontiff who ex- 
« horted a chriſtian people, and as a king who was 
anxious for the ſafety of his ſubjects. He was born 
© a Roman. The courage of the firſt ages of the re- 
% public revived in him in an age of cowardice and 
tc corruption; as one of the fineſt ornaments of ancient 
6 Rome is at times diſcovered in the ruins of the 
„ new.” | | | 

He has extended his love for truth to the juſtification 
of the memory even of an Alexander VI. againſt 45 

crow 
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crowd of accyſers who pretend that this pope died of 
a poiſon prepared by himſelf for the purpoſe of deſtroy- 
ing all the cardinals his gueſts. He has not been afraid 
of encountering the public opinion, and ſtriking out 
one crime from the number, of which this pope has 
been convicted. He has never conſidered, nor cherith- 
cd, nor ſpoken any thing but truth. He has been in 

ſearch of it for fifty years. You, for your part, have 
never once diſcovered it. : | | 
Lou are hurt that pope Bennet XIV. hath written to 
him mauy agreeable letters, and hath ſent to him golden 
medals and agnuſes in dozens! you are hurt that his 
ſucceffor ſhould have obliged him, by the hands of a 
great miniſter, with many valuable relicks to ornament 


the parochial church that he has built! Conſole your- 


ſelf, Nonotte; and come, and ferve maſs with one of 
your fellow ſervants who is almoner of the caſtle. It 
is true that the maſter of the houſe will not walk in 
the proceſſion behind a young Jeſuit, as they do in the 
city of Mantauban: he is not of this taſte; but you 
will find. two Jeſuits. © Scepe premente deo fert deus 
* alter opem.“ ; ork 
In fine, Nonotte, you employ the artillery of the 
Garaſſes and the Hardovins, ultima ratio Jefuitarum, 
et aliquando Janſeniſtarum.” You treat as an athe- 
iſt the moſt reſigned adorer of the divinity. You en- 
ter this accuſation againſt the author of the Henriade, 
a poem which is the triumph of the Catholic religion; 
you bring it againſt the author of Zara and Alzira, of 
which this religion is the ground; againſt him who 
having adopted the niece of the great Corneille, did 
not receive her into any cf his houſes ſituated within 
the limits of Geneva, that ſhe might not be reſtrained , 
in the free exerciſe of the Catholic religion. _ You knew 
this, as your accomplices, for the take of gaining a 
little money, publiſhed the letter, where it is ſaid ex- 
Preſsly, that the young lady ſhall in the Proteſtant coun- 
try, have every aſſiſtance and opportunity to exerciſe 
the Catholic religion; you do not conſider that you 
Vol.. I. Miſcella nies. X have 
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have furniſhed the world with arms againſt yourſelf 
and your accomplices. a . 8 | 
It is thus that the Nonottes, the Patouillots, and 
other Jeſuits, have treated as atheiſts the moſt re- 
ſpectable and eloquent of our magiſtrates, the Monclars, 
the Chauvelins, the la Chalotais, the Duches, the Caſ- 
tillons, and many others. But at the ſame time it muſt 
be conſidered that thoſe gentlemen have done them more 
harm than Mr. de Voltaire has. 
After the expoſure of the blunders, the inſolencies, 
and the atrocious injuries laviſhed by Nonotte, and his 
aſſociates, my readers will perhaps be pleaſed to know, 
who the authors of the many libels againſt the French 
magiſtracy are, The following letter from a gentle- 
man of the place, written from Beſangon, January 9, 
1767, will inftru them. EET. 
“James Nonotte, aged 54 years, was born at Be- 
„ ſangon, of a poor man who was a cleaver of wood 
te and a porter. He appears by his ſtile and his con- 
duct that he has not degenerated. His mother was 
dea waſher woman. The little James having practiſed 
the trade of his father at the gate of the Jeſuits, and 
having ſhewn ſome diſpoſition for ſtudy, was taken 
* notice of wy them, and was a Jeſuit at the age of 
« twenty. He was placed at Avignon in 1759. It 
« was there that he began, with ſome of his brethren, 


« to compile his libel againſt the general hiſtory, and 
e againſt you. n | 
The printer Fez threw off eleven hundred copies. 
The ſale of which however not having anſwered 
<« their expectations, Fez complained heavily, and the 
Jeſuits were obliged to take the edition for their ac- 
« count. 'You have condeſcended, Sir, to lower your- 
« ſelf by anſwering this raſcally publication; this has 
e made it known, and has encouraged Nonotte and 
his aſſociates to bring out a ſecond edition full of 
e the moſt contemptible aſperſions, and which indeed 
« deſcrve the ſcvereſt puniſhment. The Jeſuitical ſect 

hath printed this edition, clandeſtinely, at Lyons, in 
* contempt of the ordinances. 


« Nonotte 
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« Nonotte is actually ſuffered to remain becauſe un- 
« known in this city. He lives in a third floor, and he 
« abuſes-in a moſt deſpotic manner an old woman who 
« lives with him, and who has written to you. He ſays 
he is employed on an anti-philoſophical dictionary, 
« which ought to appear next ſeaſon. I believe that it 
vill be in fact an anti-reaſonable one. You ſee that 
& the members of the viper when cut in pieces and diſ- 
e perſed, yet retain a portion of their venom, This 
« contemptible fellow is an excrement of the college 
© that will never be made clean, &c.“ 

We preſerve the original of this letter. : 

If Nonotte has his critics, he has alſo men of taſte 
for his partiſans. M. de Voltaire has received a letter 
dated from Hennebon in Brittany, the 18th November 
1766, ſigned ** The Chevalier Brule.” He has been 
good enough to communicate it to us. The following 
is a copy; it is admirable verſe, 1 85 


L' orgueil du philoſophe avait berct Voltaire, 
Dans la flatteuſe idée, mais par trop temeraire, 
De meriter un nom par deſſus tous les noms. 
Le voila bien dechu de fa preſomption. 
David avec ſa fronde a terraſſé Goliath, 


And this too is written, after it is ſaid that there are 
no more Jeſuits in France. The chevalier de Brule is 


apparently a diſciple of Nonotte. Do not the Jeſuits 
inſtruct their youth well? ; 


X 2 A SHORT 
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* 


SHORT DIGRESSION, 


* 


WHICH CONTAINS AN USEFUL REFLECTION ON PART 
OF THE TWENTY TWO PRECEDING  CIVILITIES. 


Wan is the ain of this rage of theſe little 
authors, ex jeſuits, convulſioniſts, baniſhed 
preceptors, gentlemen with bands witheut' benelices, 
priofs, caſuiſts in theology, play-wrights, ballad fingers, 
and venders of mandates and ſermons? From whence 
comes it that they attack the firſt men of literature with 
a fury ſo abſurd? Why do they conſtantly call Paſchal 

6 he porter of hell,” —Nichol, © a ravaging wolf,“ — 
and d'Alembert © a linking beaſt ?” M kerefare when. 

a work ſucceeds, do they call the author an hertric, a 
deiſt, or an atheiſt? Their pretenſion to fine take and 

3 is the great cauſe of this epidemic malady. 
It is not certainly for the purpoſe of rendering ſer- 
vice to the catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman religion, 
that they proclaim that the firſt mathematicians of the 
age, the firſt philoſophers, the greateſt pocts and ora- 
tors, the exacteſt hiſtorians, the magiſtrates moſt learn- 
ed in the laws, and the officers of the army the moſt 
intelligent, do not believe in the catholic, apoſtolic, 
and Roman religion, againſt which the imps of hell 
will never prevail, It would be clear that the i imps of 
hell have prevailed, if it were true that all the moſt 
enlightened men in Europe, in ſecret, deteſt this reli- 
gion. Theſe miſerable reaſoners render to themſelves, 
therefore, a very untoward ſervice, when they* ſay that 

every thinking man is their enemy, 

i They 
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They ſtrive themſelves, to decry the religion, by 
ſeeking for the moſt illuſtrious names who do decry it. 

It is ſaid in the errors of Nonotte, and corroborated by 
another good man, who aſſiſted him, page 118. That 
tin truth M. de Voltaire never challenged the autho- 
« rity of the ſcriptures; and that he has always ſhewn 
t“ reſpe& towards them, but that this does not prevent 
* him from laughing at them in his heart;“ and 
from this he concludes, that all the world do as much, 
and that he Nonotte, can alſo by evaſions throw out 
his diſregard for them. | | 

Impious Nonotte ! blaſpheming Nonotte! let us 
pray God, my readers, to convert him | 
That which principally damns Nonotte, Patouillet, 
and their aſſociates, is preciſely that which hath ſent 
brother Berthier to purgatory; the rage of being 
thought men of genius. Could it be believed that No- 
notte, in his theological libel, found fault with the 
author of the age of Louis XIV. for having placed 
Quinault in the rank of the great men? Nonotte finds 
Quinault to be low : 'wherefore ! he does not love the 
author of Atis and Armida! ſo much the worſe, No- 
notte, it proves that you have a very dull ſoul, and no 
ear, or very bad ears. | 


Non ſa che coſa ꝭ amor, non ſa che vaglia 
La caritade e quindi advien che i frati 
Sono ſi ingorda e fi crudel' canaglia. 


Axios ro, epiſtle on marriage. 


Behold then the ex-reverend Nonotte, who in a dog. 
matical book weighed the merits of Quinault in a ba- 
lance. The biſhop of Puy in Velay, addreſſed to the 
inhabitants of Puy, an enormous paſtoral, in which he 
ſpeaks to them of the belles lettres. “Be therefore 
<« philoſophers, my good brethren,” ſays he to the 
braziers of Velay, in page 299. But remark that he 
does not ſpeak to them thus by the organ of the ſecre- 
tary Cortia; after ** ſpoken to them of Perrault, 

wt 3 of 
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of la Motte, of the abbẽ Teraſſon, and of Boindin; after 


having outraged the aſhes of Fontenelle; after having 


quoted Bacon, Galileo, Deſcartes, Mallebranche, Leib- 
nitz, Newton, and Locke. The good people of Puy 
took theſe men for the fathers of the church. Cortiat 
examines, page 23, if Boileau was no more than a mere 
verſifier, and page 77, if bodies do not gravitate to- 
wards the centre. In the mandate under the name of 
I. F. archbiſhop of Auch, it is conſidered, whether a 
Poet ovght not to confine himſelf to one ta.ent, or to 
cultivate ſeveral. RS: 

Ah! gentlemen, non erat his locus. Your flocks of 
Auch and of Velay do not trouble themſelves, either 
with verſe or philoſophy. - They know no more than 
yourſelves what conſtitutes a poet, and what a philo- 
ſopher. Speak therefore in future, the language of 
your ſheep-fold. | > 
Tou wiſh to paſs for men of taſte, and you ceaſe to 
be ſhepherds. Yau give the world reaſon for not re- 
ſpecting your characters. They judge of you as la 
Motte and Teraſſon judged in a coffee-houſe. If you 
wiſh to be biſhops, imitate St. Paul; he neither ſpoke 
of Homer nor of Lycophron; he did not enquire, whe- 
ther Xenophon was the friend of Thucydides; he ſpoke 
of charity. Charity,” ſays he, 1s patient,” be you 
therefore patient; “ patience is benign,” be you be- 
nign ; *benignity is not ambilious.” Have you not 
been envious of raiſing yourſelves by your ftile ? that is 
no crime, but have you not inferted a portion of malig- 
nity into your paſtorals? | 

Good ſhepherds! feed your ſheep in quiet, and let us 
return to our mutton, to our literary civilities. 


aevi xXx, 

One of the meſt agreeable kind. 
An ex: jeſuit named Patouillet, already celebrated in 
this work, a gentle and a peaceable man, being ordered 
for impriſonment, on account of a very learned libel 


againſt the Parliament, took refuge at Auch, in the 
wo.” EB —_-.. houſe 
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houſe of the archbiſhop, with one of his aſſociates. 
The two ex- jeſuits fabricated a paſtoral in 1764, and 
ſeduced the archbiſhop to publiſh under his name, this 
apoſtolic piece, which attacked all the ſenators of the 
kingdom. See how the paſtoral expreſſes itſelf - on 
them, page 48. Theſe enemies of heaven, a thou- 
„ ſand times overthrown by its power, as often raiſed 
again by the baſeſt intrigues, conſtantly animated by 
e the blackeſt rage, &c.” There is hardly a page 
where theſe two jeſuits do not exhale againtt the ſena- 
tors, a rage of the deepeſt dye. This defamatory libel 
was condemned to be burnt by the hands of the hang- 


man. A ſearch was made after the authors, but the 


had eſcaped from human juſtice. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe two paſtoral 
makers had jmagined, that an officer of the king's 
houſhold (who had from age and infirmity, after thir 
years ſervice, retired to his country ſeat) had contri- 
buted, from the corner of his fire ſide, to the deſtruc- 
tion of the Jeſuits. It was a thing not very probable, 
but they believed it; and they did not fail to ſay in the 
mandate, according to cuſtom, that this wicked old 
man was a deiſt and an atheiſt; that he was a vagabond, 
who in truth ſcarcely ever left his bed, but who, in his 
heart wiſhed to run about as one; that he was a vile 
mercenary wretch, who had procured many girls good 
huſbands, by giving them portions, but who had gained 
in the courſe of eleven years, four -hundred thouſand 
livres, in conjunction with the editors, to whom he 
had given his works, and with the comedians of Paris, 
to whom he abandoned the entire profit, mammonæ 
« jniquitatis.“ L | | 
In ſhort, Mr. J. F. of Auch, treats this lord of 
many pariſhes, which are far diſtant from his dioceſe, 
and excceedingly well governed, as the vileſt of men, 
and as if he had had in his eye, a member of parliament. 
A relation of the archbiſhop, to whom this officer of the 
king condeſcended, even at this time, to lend money, 
_ Wrote to M. d'Auch, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be 
X 4 RY - furs 
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ſurpriſed; that he had diſhonoured himſelf; that he 
ought to make a public reparation; that he, his relation 
could MEIN any more to appear before the offended 


party; am not in condition, ſays he in his letter, to 
* pay him what he generouſly. lent, me. Do you thete- 

fore pay me what you have owed me ſo long, that [ 
* may be enabled to ſatisfy my debt. 

M. d' Auch was ſo ſhameful in his conduct, as not to 
anſwer this letter. The numerous family of the old of- 
ficer anſwered his ſilence by the following epiſtle, which 

was ſent from Paris, directed to M. d' Auch. 


To M. the ARxcnBisnoP of Auch. 


© There appeared under your. name, Sir, in 1764, a 
C paſtoral inſtruction, which unhappily is no other than 
* a defamatory libel. You ſtand up in this work, 
< againſt the proteedings regiſtered by the par- 
„ hament of Paris; you regard the jeſuifts as mar- 
< tyrs, and the ſenators as their perſecutors*: you 
« accuſe of injultice, the king's edict which irrevocably 
< baniſhes the jeſuits from the kingdom. This paſtoral 
<4 inſtruction. has been burnt by the hand of the com- 
© mon hangman. The king hath reſtrained the pro- 

. < fligate attempts by his authority, The miniſters of 
1 parliament know how to puniſn them. But the ci- 
14 tizens who haye been attacked, with ſo much inſolence 
4 in this libel, have no other reſource. than that of re- 
futing the calumnies. Lou have dared to inſult 

< virtuous men, whom. you have not the honour to be 
<. acquainted with; you have, above all, moſt un- 
ze worthily outraged a citizen, u ho lives an hundred 
< and fifty leagues diſtant from you. You lay to the 
people of the dioceſan of Auch, that this citizen, an 
< officer of the king, and a member of a body for 
« whom you ought 10 have reſpect, is a vagabond, and 
* a fugitive of the kingdom, although he has reſided 
8 for fittcen enn on his own eſtate, where he wy in 
JS. "Our 83 Ta :nfiruRted us to reſpe& the Jeſuits, Ke. ee 


þ*g* 35, and the following of the mandate of M. d' Auch. 
E finitely 
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<« finitely more good than you do in your dioceſan, who 
* are fo much richer than him. You treat him as a mer- 
e cenary wretch, at the time even, when he has given 
e the moſt generous aſſiſtance to your nephew, whoſe 
e eſtate lies in the vicinity of his. Thus you crown 
your calumnies by baſeneſs and ingratitude. If it is 
4a Jeſuit who is the author of your pamphlet, as is ge- 
<« nerally believed, you are much to be pitted for having 
ce ſigned it. If you yourfelf are the author of it, 
e which is not believed to be the caſe, you are ſtill to be 
* pitied. You know all that your relations, and that 
* men of honour have written to you on the ſcandal 
< that you have brought upon yourſelf, in having for 
ever diſhonoured the epiſcopate, and in having ren- 
« dered it contemptible, ib it can be ſo. They have ex- 


— 


te hauſted all the reſources of civility, to make you re- 


« ſume yourſelf. It now only remains to a conſiderable 
“family fo inſolently outraged, to proclaim the au- 
« thor of the libel a ſcoundrel, whom they diſdain to 
te puniſh, but whom they ought to render notorious. 
They wiſh not to ſuſpect that you could compoſe this 
chain of infamies, in which there appears forme ſha- 
* dow of falſe erudition. But whoever is the abomi- 
enable author, they will anſwer him in no other way 
than by ſerving the religion which he diſgraces, by 
* continuing to do good, and by praying to God to con- 
«vert a foul ſo perverſe, and fo cowardly, if it is poſ- 


* 


** ſible that a calumniator can be converted.“ 


A MORAL 


ww 


* 
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A 
MORAL REFLECTION. 
that the fury, with which the jeſuits have attacked 


janſeniſts, and the fury that both theſe parties have 
employed to ruin one another, has now united and 


F is a matter worthy the conſideration of a wiſe man, 


ſpent itfelf -on the men of letters: Theſe are the dif- 


banded. ſoldiers who have become highway robbers. 
The jeſuit expelled from his college, the convulſioniſt 


eſcaped from the hoſpital, wander each in- this way, 


and not being able any longer to bite themſelves, * 
upon all the travellers they meet with. 
This madneſs is not particular to tbem. It is a ma- 


lady of the ſchools. It is the ſmall pox of theology. 
The miſerable caſuiſts have no honeſt profeſſion. A 
good Joiner, a ſculptor, -a taylor, a watchmaker, are all 
uſeful, and maintain their families by their art. The 
Father -of Nonotte, was a brave and renowned wood- 


cutter of -Benſangen. Would it not have been much 
better for his ſon to cut wood honeſtly, than to go from 
bookſeller to bookſeller, ro diſcover ſome dupe that 
would print his libels? We ſtand in need of Nonotte 
the father, but not at all of Nonotte the ſon. Thoſe 
with whom he happens to enter into a controverſy (good 
for nothing it muſt be) are condemned to ſtand in his 
filth all their lives, and becauſe he may have ſeduced 
ſome old ideot to doat upon him, he believes that he is a 
Chryſoſtom, or an Ambroſe, while all the boys in the 
ſtreer laugh at him. O! brother Nonotte, brother 
Pichon, brother Dupleſſis ! your time 1s paſt. You re- 
ſemble the old r who, employed no longer * the 
chorus 


% . 
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chorus of the opera, go and fing old ſongs on the 

pont neuf to obtain charity. Believe me, poor folks, 

a better means of obtaining a ſubſiſtence, would be, 

not to ſing at all. i | TEN! W468 
CIVILITY XXIV, 


One of the moſt indifferent kind. 


An abbe Guion, who wrote: a hiſtory of the low 
empire, in a ſtile that accorded with the title, be- 
came diſguſted with writing hiſtory, and ſet himſelf a 
few years ago, to write a romance. He went, he ſays, 
to a caſtle which does not exiſt ; he was very well recei- 
ved there, a circumſtance, to which he is ſeldom accuſ- 
tomed ; the maſter of the houſe, whom he had never 
ſeen, conſides to him, immediately after dinner, all his 
ſecrets. He confeſſes to him, that Mr. B. is an heretic, 
Mr. C. a deiſt, Mr. D. a ſocinian, Mr. F. an atheiſt, 
and Mr. G. ſomething worſe, and for himſelf, the 
lord of the manſion, he had the honour to be antichriſt; 
and he offered him a pair of colours in the army, under 
the command of Meſſieurs Da, de, di, do, du, his 
captains. He ſays, that he found very good chear with 
antichriſt; good chear was in truth one of the characters 
of his lordſhip, and that by which in part, he ſeduced 
his proſelytes. | OLE | | 

The abbẽ Guion ſpeaking afterwards of Louis XIV. 
ſays, that this monarch * never went to war without 
« accompliſhing many brilliant atchievements; but that 
* his medallion has two faces.“ He adds, that in the 
latter years of this prince, there is nothing intereſting 
to be found, © unlels the eighty millions of livres which 
„Madame de Maintenon obtained as a penſion, on the 
„ death of this monarch.” This is the manner in 
which the pitiful Guion writes hiſtory, Let us leave 
him to fill the part of Almoner to antichriſt, and ſpeak 


no more of him. 
CIVILITY XXV. 
A very ſlight one. 
This twenty-fifth civility, is that of one named 
Lapnet, the ſorry preacher of a village near Car- 


caſſonne 
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caſſonne in Languedoc. This preacher wrote a libel, 
in letters, againſt ſeven or eight perſons, whom he did 
not know, and dedicated it to a nobleman, whom he 
Enew ſtill leſs. Theſe letter- writers have always corre. 
fpondents, as poets have Philliſes and Amaranthas in the 
air. Larnet begins, by ſaying, page 50, that it is the 
who is antichriſt. O! gentlemen, how much you 
| Giſagree! for the abbe Guion aſſures us that he ſaw 
antichriſt in his caſtle near Lauſanne. But antichriſt 
cannot have a ſee both at Lauſanne and at Rome: he 
muſt make a choice, for it 1s not one of the properties 
of antichrift to be in many places at the ſame time. 
The preacher called to his affiſtance, the poor Mi- 
chael Server, who aſſured us that antichriſt kept his ſee 
at Rome. If this was the opinion of the wiſe Server, 
the wiſe preachers muſt not fail to burn him; bur 


1 Servet is dead, reſt his bones in peace! 5 


It is equal to me. What this Larnet, preacher of Car. 
caſſonne in Languedoc has ſaid, is rather tedious, but 
yet he has ſome friends. Mr. Robert Covelle, who 

plays, as is univerſally acknowledged, a great part in 
literature, is particularly attached to him. In the laſt 
journey that Mr. Covelle made to Carcaſſonne, de- 


dicated a petit piece of poetry, to his friend Larnet. 


This epiſtle is not poliſhed; M. Covelle is a man fond 
of good company, who hates trouble, and who may 
fay with Chapelle | ing br] 


Tout bon faineant du marais, 
Fait des vers qui ne coũtent gueres, 
Pour moi c'eſt ainſi que j'en fais, 
Et ſi je les voulais mieux faire, 
Je les ferais bien plus mauvais. 


{ 
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CIVILITY/XXVI. 


« You are an impudent fellow, a liar, falſifier, 
« a traitor Who have dared. to impute to the 
« Bngliſh the pitiful verſes that you ſay you have 
<« tranſlared into the French. You are the ſole author 
<« of theſe abominable verſes; and more than this, you 
« never underſtood either Lock or Newton; for bro- 
ether Berthier ſays that you ſeek the triſection of the 
e angle by ordinary geometry.” 

T heſe are almoſt the words of the Nonottes, the Pa- 
touillets, the Guions, &c. to this poor old man, who is 
not in a ſtate to anſwer them. - conſtantly take his 
part as it is my duty to do, The greateſt part of the 


men of letters abancon their friends when they are pil- 


laged and hurt, They reſemble very much thoſe ani- 
mals, who are faid to be the friends of man, and who 
when they ſee one of their companions lying woundedand 


dead in the highway, lave his blood, and paſs on with- 


out any remembrance of the defunct. I am not of this 

character; 1 defend my friend, © unguibus et roſtro.“ 
Mr. Midleton, to whom we are indebted for the life 

of Cicero, and other very curious detached pieces of 


literature, having lived in France in his youth, wrote 


lome very beautitul verſes on what he ſaw in our coun- 
try. The following lines were prefixed to the collection 
which he publiſhed. 


A nation here I pity and admire, 

Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire; 

Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

To ferve with pride, and boalt the yoke they bear. 
Where nobles born to cringe, and to command, 

In courts, a mean; in camps, a generous band. 
From prieſts, and tax-jobbers, content, receive 

Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. + 
Where people, vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 

Tho' plunder'd, gay; induſtrious tho” oppreſt, 


+ It was in the war ef 1689. With 
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With happy follies riſe above their fate, 
The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 
Vet here the Muſes deign'd awhile to ſpott 


In the ſhort ſunſhine of a fav'ring court; 


Here Boileau ſtrong in ſenſe, and ſharp in wit, 
Who from the antients, like the antients writ, 


permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 


By burning incenſe to his maſter's fame. 

With more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view, 
Where Conde from an envious court withdrew, 
Where ſick of glory, faction, power, and pride, 


(Sure judge how empty all, who all had tried) 


Beneath his palms the wary chief repoſed, Wn ond 
And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue cloſed. 


Now, ſee how faithfully my friend M. de Voltaire has 
tranſlated this excellent piece, an, as a tranſlation 
into verſe can be ſo. 


Tel eſt Veſprit Frangais ; je V'admire et le plains. 
Dans ſon abaiſſement quel excès de courage ! | 


La tete ſous le joug, les lauriers dans les mains, 
U cherit à la fois la gloire et Feſclavage. 


Ses exploits et ſa honte ont rempli univers. 


Vainqueur dans les combats, enchainé par ſa maitree, 
Pille par des traitans, aveugle par des pretres, 
Dans la diſette il chante, il danſe avec ſes fers. 
Fier dans la ſervitude, heureux dans ſa folie, 
De YAnglais libre et ſage, il eſt encor l'envie. 

Les muſes cependant ont habite ces bords, 
Lorſqu'a leurs favoris prodiguant ſes treſors, 
Louis encourageait l'imitateur d'Horace; 
Ce Boileau plein de ſel, encor plus que de grace, 


Cour- 
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Courtiſan ſatyrique, ayant le double emploi 
De cenſeur des Cotins, et de flatteur du roi. 

Mais je Vaime encor mieux, 6 reſpectable aile! 
Chantilli, des heros ſẽjour noble et tranquile, 
Lieu on Yon vit Conde fuyant de vains honneurs, 
Laſſe de factions, de gloire, et de grandeurs, 
Cache ſous ſes lauriers, derobant ſa vieilleſſe 
Aux dangers d'une cour infidelle et traitreſſe, 
Ayant Eprouve tout, dire avec verite, 
Rien ne remplit le cœur, et tout eſt yanite, 


I confeſs that theſe French verſes cannot have all the 
energy of the Engliſh. Alas! it is the fate of tranſ- 
lators in all languages to be beneath their originals. 

I own alſo that there are ſome of Mr. Midleton's 
thoughts injurious to the French nation. M, de Vol- 
taire hath modeſtly thrown out theſe reflections accord- 
ing to his uſual cuſtom. | | 

So much with regard to the verſe. As to the triſec- 
tion of the angle, the refutation of that charge would 
1 the ladies, whom we muſt always treat with de- 

icacy. 

if cham ſhould paſs any new compliments and civi- 

lities in the turbulent republic of letters, adviſe us of 
it, and ample though brief juſtice ſhall be rendered. 
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LITERARY CIVILITIES, 


" "ON THE MEMOIRS O® MADAME DE Atv, 


PUBLISHED BY LA BEAUMELLE, 


E cannot * without bel indignation the 

Memoirs to ſerve for the hiſtory of Madame 
„ de Maintenon, and of the late age.” Theſe are five 
volumes of antitheſes and lies; and the author is much 
more eulpable than ridiculcus, ſince having printed 
the letters of Madame de Maintenon, of which he 
ſwindled a copy, he ought to have given a true hiſtory, 
founded on theſe letters, and on the authentic memoirs of 
which we are in poſſeſſion : bur literature being become 
the vile object of a dirty traffic, the author's only care 
was to ſwell his book, and to gain money at the expence 
of truth. We muſt regard his book as we do the Me- 
moirs of Gratien de Courtils, and the many other libels, 
which were ſold in their time, and which are now fallen 
into the loweſt contempt. The author begins with 4 
portrait of the ſociety of Madame Scarron, as if he 
had lived with her. He places in this ſociety M. de 
Charlevel, whom he calls the moſt elegant of our d eg- 
| | lected 
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lected poets, and of whom we have no more than three 
or four pieces of the moſt indifferent kind. He aſſo- 
ciates alſo the Count de Coligny, who, he ſays, © had 
« been at Paris the proſelyte of Ninon, and at court the 
rival of the prince deConde.” Tn hat could the Count 
de Coligny be the rival of the Prince de Conde ? what ri- 
valſhip of rank, of glory, and of reſpe& could there 
be between the firſt prince of the blood, celebrated in 
Europe by three victories, and a gentleman who was 
hardly diſtinguiſhed? He adds, to this pretended ſo- 
ciety, the Marquis de la Sabliere, © who had,” ſays he, 
ein converſation all the ſuperficial lightneſs of a wo- 
©< man.” La Sabliere was a citizen of Paris, and no 
marquis; and who, pray, has informed the. author that 
La Sabliere was fo inſipid in his converſation? _ 
Does it very well become this writer to ſay, © that 
« the aſſemblies which were held in the houſe of Scar- 
« ron, did not reſemble. thoſe literary coteries in which 
e the Marchioneſs de Lambert ſeems to have formed a 
« deſign to deſtroy good taſte ?? Did this author know 
Madame de Lambert? that ſhe was a moſt reſpectable 
lady? did he ever approach her? and is it for him 
to ralk of taſte ? 249 
Wherefore is it, ſays he, that in the houſe of Scar- 
ron, they frequently overturned the decrees of the Aca- + 
demy? There is not in all the works of Scarron one 
circumſtance which can give the Academy any cauſe for 
murmur. Do we not diſcover therefore in theſe ſatyri- 
cal reflections, ſo foreign to his ſubject, a young hot- 
headed provincial writer, who fancies that he will give 
himſelf conſequence, by affecting a contempt for a body 
compoſed of the firſt men of the ſtate, and the firſt of 
literature ? 783 
How could he have fo little modeſty as to repeat an 
infamous ſong of Scarron againſt his wife, in a. work 
which he pretends to have undertaken for the ſake of 
praiſing this ſame wife, and for deſerving the approba- 
tion of the houſe of Cyr? He attributes alſo to Ma. 
damede Maintenon many pieces of poetry which he knows 
Vol. I. Miſcellanies. "TS to 
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to have been written by the abbe Tetu, and others 
which he knows to have been M. de Fieuber's. We 


5 ſee, at every page, a man who ſpeaks, at hazard, of a 


country which he never knew, and whoſe only inten- 
tion ſeems to be to write a romance. | | 
„ Mademoiſeile de la Vallicre in a flight diſhabille 


Vas ſet in an eaſy chait; ſhe there indulged, at lei- 


é ſure, thoughts of her lover. Often would the re- 
„% turning day find her fitting in a chair, leaning her 
* cheek upon her hand, ſupported by a table, with her 
te eye fixed in an extaſy of love.“ What! my friend, 
have you ſcen her in this ſlight diſnabille? Have you 
ſeen her reclined en the table? and is it allowable to 
write hiſtory in this manner? Hg 

This romance- writer, under the pretence of giving 
the memoirs. of Madame de Maintenon, ſpeaks of 


events in which Madame de Maintenon had not the 


{ſmalleſt concern. He multiplies theſe pretended me- 


moirs with the adventures of Madamoiſelle and the 
Count de Lauſan. Could it be believed that he would 


have had the confidence to quote the Memoirs of Ma- 
damoiſelle, and to ſuppoſe the facts which are not. to 
be found in the memoirs? He declares the/following, 
to be the words of Madamoiſelle, “She declared her 
„ paſſion to him,” ſays he, © by. a billet which ſhe de- 


- & livered into his hand in the Louvre, in the face of his 


« two domeſtics in 1671; he read in it theſe words,— 


„It is the Count of Lauſan whom | love, and whom 


« | wiſh to marry.” He quotes che Memoirs of Mont- 


-penſier, vol. VI. page 53. There is not a word of this 


in the Memoirs of Montpenſier. Madamoiſelle wrote 
on a piece of paper theſe two words C'eſt vous.“ It 
is you. — and nothing more. We mult know more of 


this princeſs than La Beaumelle. The preſence of the 


two domeſtics is very agreeable to, and is in the true 


ſtile, of hiſtory. 
That which is the moſt ridiculous, is the account of 
. the converſations which the author ſuppoſes, to have 
taken place between the king, Madame de Monteſpan, 


and 
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and the wife of Scarron, as if he had been preſent at 


them. Louis,” ſays he, „could not brook to hear 


the truth from the tongue of ridicule in the one, 
while Madame de Maintenon knew well how to wrap 
* it up in ſilken words. 


Madame de.Maintenon,” ſays he, © knew that the 


intrigues and the apprehenſions of Madame de Mon- 
teſpan had ſaved Holland.“ Where has he diſcover- 


ed that Madame de Monteſpan ſaved Holland, © which 
was about to be invaded, had not the Dutch had time 
* to break down their banks, and lay the country under 


% water?“ 


Ho did he dare to ſay that when Madame de Main- 
tenon carried the Duke de Maine to Barege, ſhe ſaid to 
the Mariſchal d'Albert, on ſeeing the Chateau-Trom- 
pette, See, where I was born; hut 1 Know. a ſe- 


« verer priſon, and my bed is not ſofter than my gra- 


% dle.“ All the world knows that ſhe was born at 


Niort, and not at Bourdeaux, and that ſhe was not 


born in the Chateau- T rompette? How can he have con- 


trived to accumulate ſo many abſurdities and lies? 
He makes Madame de Maintenon ſay to Madame de 
Monteſpan, I dreamt that we were both on the grand 
& ſtaircaſe of Verſailles—I mounted, you deſcended 
<« I raiſed myſelf to the clouds, and you went as low 


% as Fonteyrault.” It is rather difficult, one ſhould 


think, to riſe to the clouds by means of a flight of ſtairs.” 


This ftory is copied from an ancient anecdote of the 
Duke d'Epernon, who, mounting the ſtair of St. Ger- 


main, met the Cardinal de Richlieu, whoſe power was 
then beginning to be eſtabliſhed : the Cardinal aſked 
him if there were any news? © Yes,” ſays he to him, 
you mount and I deſcend.” Our romancer quotes 
the letters of Madame de Savigne, and there is not 


one word in theſe, letters of the pretended dream of 


Madame de Maintenon. . | | 

_ He muſt have been very hardy, and believed his 
readers to be very weak, to haye dared to ſay that in 
{FA + ves. 16$1, 
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1681, the Duke of Lorrain ſent to Madamoiſelle, a 
| ſecret agent, diſguiſed as a beggar, who demi g 
alms of her in the church, delivered to her a letter from 
this prince, in which he demanded her in marriage. 
Wie know well that this ſtory is taken from the hiſtory 
of Clotilda, a hiſtory almoſt as falfe in every part as 
the Memoirs of Maintenon. We know well that Ma- 
damoiſelle would not have omitted ſo ſingulat an event 
in her memoirs, and that ſhe does not ſpeak a word of 
it. We know that if the Duke of Lorrain had made 
ſuch propoſitions, he could eaſily have contrived to do 
ſo without the aſſiſtance of a man diſguiſed as a beggar. 
"Beſide, in 1681, Charles Duke of Lorrain, was married 
to Maria- Eleonora, daughter to the Emperor Ferdi- 
- nand III. and widow of Michael king of Poland. It 
is ſcarce poſfible to publiſh a ſer of iimpoſties more ab- 
"_ and more ridiculous. 
He inakes Madame d' guillon ſay, © my liens 
4 proceed from bad to worſe; the elder married the 
* widow of a man whom no one knew ; the ſecond mar- 
e ried the daughter of one of the queen's fervants; I 
hope that the third will marry the daughter of a 
„ hangman.“ Is it poſſible that a man from among 
the dregs of the people, ſhould write in the midſt of 
his province, matters ſo extravagant and fo outrageous 
gainſt ſo reſpectable 2 houſe, and this too without the 
leaſt probability, and with an infolence to which no 
former libel dared to approach? This man, fo deſtitute 
of common ſenſe, ſays in juſtification of Louis the 
XIVch's paſſion for Madame de Maintenon, “that Cleo- 
e patra, though already old, enchained Auguſtus, and 
that Henry II. burnt for his father's | miſtreſs.” 
T here is nothing ſo well known in the Roman hiſtory, 
as the conduct of Auguſtus and Cleopatra; that he 
wiſhed to lead her to Rome in the ſuite of his triumphal 
car. Not one hiſtorian hath ſuſpected him of the ſmall- 
elt weakneſs for Cleopatra. And in regard to Henry II. 
who burnt for the Dutcheſs of Valentinois, i it has never 


been averred by any ſerious hiſtorian that ſhe was the 
miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs of Francis I, They ſuſpected the truth of the 
circumſtance, and Mezeray ſays lightly, that St. Vel- 
« lier had mercy extended to him when brought to the 


pile, on account of the beauty of Diana bis only 


« daughter; but ſhe was then no more than fourteen 
years of age, and if ſhe had really been the King's miſ- 
treſs, Brantom would not have omitted the anecdote. 
This falfifier of all hiſtory quotes Gourville, who re- 
proaches the prince of Orange with having fought the 


battle of St. Dennis, While he had the peace in his 


pocket; but he forgets that this ſame Gourville ſays, 
page 222 of his memoirs, that the prince of Orange 


did not receive the treaty till the day after the en- 
gagement. | | | | 

He tells us confidently “ that the Parliament of Eng- 
land had propoſed this queſtion at the time of the 
flight of James II.“ Have a people a right to revolt 
* acainit the authority which ſtrives to impoſe a creed 
* upon.them ?* never was this queſtion propoſed, nor 
do we find any part of it. The queſtion was to know 
if the king of England had a right to diſpenſe with 


the eſtabliſhed laws againſt the non-conformiſts, It is 


preciſely contrary to what this author aſſerts, 

He has related a pretended letter of Louis XIV, writ- 
ten about the year 1698 to the prince of Orange after 
he was king of England, conceived in theſe terms, I 
* have received the letter in which you demand my 
„ friendſhip—l will grant it to you when you are 


« worthy of it—and on this I pray God to take you into 


„his holy keeping.“ | 

What miniſter, what hiſtorian, what liberal or learn- 
ed man wou'd ever have reported ſuch a letter as one 
of Louis XIV's ? Is this the tone of his politeneſs and 
his prudence? Is it thus that he expreſſes himſelf after 
having concluded a treaty ? Is it thus that he ſpeaks to 
a prince of an Imperial houſe- who hath gained divers 
battles ? Does he ſpeak to him of holy keeping? This 


letter is not aſſuredly either in the archives of the houſe 


of Orange, or in thoſe of France; it is in thoſe of this 
impoſtor alone. | 
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With the ſame confidence does he pretend that Louis 
XIV. during the ſiege of Liſle, ſaid to Madame de 
Maintenon, © Your prayers are granted, Madam, Ven- 
dme holds back my enemies; you will be queen of 
France.“ If a prince of the blood had heard theſe 
words, we ſhould ſcarcely have believed them to have 
been uttered. And it is a blackguard, named la Beau- 
melle, that quotes them without the ſmalleſt warrant? 
could the king ſuppoſe that the duke of Vandome held 
his enemies, while they were victorious, and were be- 
ſieging Liſle? what relation could there de between the 
railing of the ſiege of Lifle, and the coronation of 
Madame de Maintenon ? 

Who told him that the dutcheſs of Burgogne had the 
credit to prevent the king from declaring Madame 
de Maintenon queen? In what library of blue paper 
did he find that the Imperialiſts and the Engliſh threw 
billets from their camp into Liſle, and that theſe billets 
 faid © Afure yourſelves, F renchmen, Madame de 
* Maintenon will not be your queen, we will not 
< raiſe the ſiege. How did the beſiegers throw the 
billers into the city? how did the beſieged inhabitants 
know that Louis XIV. intended to make Madame de 
Maintenon queen, when the fiege was raiſed? how can 
he heap upon one another ſo many inconſiſtencies, with 
a tone of confidence, that the moſt important man of 
the kingdom would not dare to aſſume, if engaged in 


memoirs full of truth and reaſon? 


The hiſtory of the pretended marriage of the dau- 
hin with Madamoiſelle Choin, is worthy the other in- 
Epidities, and has no foundation, but the ger of the 
populace. | 
We ſhrug up our ſhoulders, when we ſee ſuch a man 
offering us, continually, his ideas, as the converſations of 
Louis XIV. of Madame de Maintenon, of the king of 
Spain, of the princeſs des Urſins, of the dukeof Orleans, 
&c. Madame de Maintenon aſſures us, according to him, 
that the prince of Conde would never command the ar- 
mies, * becauſe the king had always been determined, 
not to confide the army to a N of the blood. » 


And 
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And yet the great Conde, and the duke of Orleans did 


command them, | 

It is with the ſame judgment, and the ſame truth, 
that during the ſiege of Foulon, he makes Charles 
XII. ſay, while employed in purſuing the Czar at five 


hundred leagues diſtance, If Toulon is taken, I will 


o back, and retake it.“ | f 

Of all che princes whom he attacks with a pre- 
ſumption which would be very puniſhable, if it were 
not contemptible, the duke of Orleans, regent of the 
kingdom, is the one whom he dares to calumniate with 
the moſt - cynical, and the moſt abſurd violence. He 
begins by ſaying, that in 1713, the duke of Orleans 
oppoſed the matriage of the duke of Bourbon, and the 
princeſs de Conde, and that the king ſaid to him, tete- 
a- tete in his cabinet, .I am ſurprized that after havin 
e pardoned you one thing, which ſtruck at your life, 
you have yet the inſolence to cabal in my own houſe 
„ againſt me.” La Beaumelle was certainly concealed 
in the cabinet, when the king made uſe of theſe, words. 
The word “ inſolence” is particularly correſpondent to 
the manners of Louis XIV. and happily applied tothe 
preſumprive heir of the crown. All that he ſays of 
this prince, is equally well founded. | 

It muſt be owned, that te is very deep read, and 
well ſkilled in hiſtory, when he ſays that the duke of 
Orleans was recognized tegent by parliament, in oppo- 
ſition to the preſident de Lubert, the preſident de Mai- 
ſons, and many members of the aſſembly, &c. The 
preſident de Lubert was a preſident of inqueſts, who 
meddled with nothing. M. de Maiſons was never a 
firſt preſident; he was particularly attached to the re- 
gent, and was about to be keeper of the ſeals, when he - 
died ſuddenly. And there was not a member of parlia- 
ment, nor a peer who did not give his voice with an 
unanimous concurrence. In proportion to the number 
of words, is the number of groſs errors in this narrative 
of la Beaumelle, on which he found it fo eaſy a matter 
to inform himſelf, that he applied no further than the 
hawkers and houſe porters. | 
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1 will not ſpeak of the odious and contemptible ca- 
3 which this la Reaumelle has ſpewed forth 
againſt the houſe of Orleans,' in more than one work, 
He has been puniſhed, and we mult not revive thoſe 
buried horrors from their eternal oblivion. 

But how could he be ſo ignorant of the cuſtoms of 
the world, and at the ſame time be raſh enough to ſay, 
«.that the ducheſs de Berry acknowledged that ſhe had 
married the count de Riom, and that on the inſtant 
M. de Mouchy demanded the office of chief maſter of 
the wardrobe, of this gentleman?” M. de Riom to have 
a chief maſter of the wardrobe ! what pity! the firſt 
prince of the blood has not one. The office is only 
known in the king's houſhold. In fine, the whole of 
this work is a mere tiſſue of ridiculous impoſitions, in 
which there is not the {lighteſt probability. It is the 
production of a little huguenor, elevated to be a prea- 
cher, who had ſeen nothing, but who has ſpoken as if 
he had ſeen every thing; who has written in a ſtile as 
audacious, as it is impertinent, to gain a little bread, 
which he did not deſerve; and who would have been 
worthy of the cord alone, if he had not been ie | 
for bedlam. 

It happened that ſome provincials, who. had not any 
knowledge of public affairs, were deceived for ſome 
time by the falſhoods which this miſerable calumniator, 
ſold with ſo much aſſurance. But this book has been 
regarded at Paris, with as much horror as diſdain. It 
is placed in the rank of theſe mercenary productions, 
whoſe purpoſe is to be ſatyrical, that they may ſell, well 
knowing that they cannot be rational, Conſequently, 
Wen arc forgot for ever. . 
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REFUTATION 
| - 4 
ANONYMOUS PUBLICATION 
| AGAINST THE MEMORY OF THE DECEASED 
Ms. JOSEPH SAURIN, 


Or THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, EXAMINER OF BOOKS, 
AND OVERSEER OF THE JOURNAL OF THE MEN OF 
LETTERS, WHICH ANONYMOUS PIECE WAS IN- 

 SERTED IN A Swiss JOURNAL, IN 1758, 


F he who purſues the deceaſed Mr. Saurin, even in the 
grave, knew that this academician has left a nume- 
rous family, it would, no doubt, afflict him to think, that 
he had carried the poignard to the boſoms of his child- 

ren, by ſtirring up the aſhes of the father. 
If he knew that the ſon, as full of honour and me- 
rit, as he is deſtitute of fortune, can ſee himſelf torn 
from all his hopes, by the calumnies with which he has 
blackened the memory of his father; if he knew that 
theſe calumnies may deprive five virtuous daughters 
of an eſtabliſhment, he would certainly blot out with 
his tears, that which his criminal imprudence hath dri- 
ven him to write. To what are we reduced, when we 
find not only the men of-letters, who ought to be hu- 
mane, but thoſe, even, whoſe profeſſion is charity, infect 
the journals and dictionaries with ſlanders, perſonal 
abuſe, and calumnies, which religion reproves, and the 

world abhors! | | 

They printed ſome years ago, in the ſupplements of 
Moreri and the celebated Bayle, ſome anecdotes con- 
cerning the deceaſed Mr. Joſeph Saurin. They * 
| | im 


ene enn 


him, in theſe articles, of the moſt odious actions, be- 
cauſe he quitted one ſect for another, or rather, becauſe 
he loved better to live at Paris in the boſom of letters, 
than to conſume himſelf with the paltry ſtuff of theolo. 
gical diſputes, I was irritated at the inſolence of the 
compiler, named Chaufepie, who fancied himſelt ca- 
pable of continuing the dictionary of Bayle. | 

Dictionaries are meant as repoſitories of the ſciences, 
and not the regiſters of a criminal chamber. Yet this 
ſcandalous publication produced ſome effect on ſuch 
minds as were weak, and eager for the ſhame of 
another. a 

I paſſed three years of my youth with Mr. Joſeph 
Saurin, in the ſtudy of geometry and metaphylics; I 
knew him not in the time of the misfortunts and the 
weakneſſes, which they impute to him, (weakneſſes of 
which, I know him to be very incapable) but I was in- 
timately acquainted with him, in the time of his tran- 
quillity, that is to ſay, when he lived unknown, retired, 
ſtudious, frugal, and auſtere. I faw him die with a 
manly refignation, adoring God, repenting of his own 
faults, and pardoning thole of others, detpifing all the 
falſe ſyſtems which vain or artful men have added to the 
word of God, penetrated with a pure religion, of which 
every good mind feels the force, and cheriſhes the 
conſolations. oC I, 

It is of ſuch men that I give an account in the liſt of 
writers of the age of Louis XIV. I have ſtudied the 
hiſtory of that gteat age, (the model of the preſent) for 
the putpoſe of doing juſtice to all the men of genius 
and leafnine, and to all the artiſts that adorned it, 1 
have wiſhed, in praifing the dead, to excite the living 
to imitation. I have celebrated the labours of the Fe- 
melons, the Boſſuets, the Paſchals, the Bourdaloues, 
the Maſſillons, with the. fame candour- that 1 have 
painted Louis XIV, uniting the two ſeas, founding the 
marine and commerce, eſtabliſhing military diſcipline 
and police, preventing by his favours, the filent claims 
of the great men of genius and learning through all 
Europe; deſerving, in ſpite of his defects and his faults, 
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the title of © the prodigious man,” which the miniſter. 
of ſtate, Don Uſtaris, gave to him in his excellent book 
on the adminiſtration of the kingdom of Spain. 

The honeſt men of all nations, have ſubſcribed to 
theſe truths, except, perhaps, ſome inveterate enemies, 
who in their hearts, love what they outwardly condemn. 
It has been the ſame with all the great men of the age, 
of Louis XIV. Public equity hath done them juſtice, 
and the ſpirit of party has murmured at the ſentence, _ 

Joſeph Saurin has experienced the ſame treatment, 
a man of the molt exalted genius of that age of great 
men. The moſt learned men then enlightened the 
world, and now we are employed in diſſecting their 
bodies, 

If this philoſopher had fallen into weighty faults, 1t 
would have behoved us to cover them with the mantle 


of charity, it is to the intereſt of ſociety, it is to the in- 


tereſt of religion to do ſo. What can a man, inveſted 
with the gown of a miniſter, gain, by ſpeaking of piety, 
when at the ſame time, he exaſperates himſelf in prov- 
ing that his fellow ſervant hath merited puniſhment. 
He ſpeaks of prudence! is there any prudence in 
diſhonouring the profeſſion ? he ſpeaks of religion! is 
there any religion in ſtirring up the aſhes of a man, 
who has been buried more than thirty years, in order to 
rove that he died a criminal? what religion is there in 
conceiving rage and hatred againſt, the living and the 
dead? what good can flow to ſociety, to morality, or 
to public eifel, from ſlander's riſing up, and op- 
poſing all the reſpectable teſtimonies which have been 
publiſhed in favour of a virtuous family ? 
Very much hurt at the impoſture practiſed againſt 
this family, and urged by the rights of humanity, I 
went in ſearch of a gentleman, an ancient officer, and lord 


of the pariſh, in which Joſeph Saurin had been what 


they call miniſter or paſtor. ** Have you ever ſeen a 
„letter,“ faid I to him, in which Saurin is ſuppoſed to 
* accuſe himſelf of the faults, which they lay to his 
* charge, and which they have publiſhed?” no, replies 
the officer, full of openneſs and humanity,” 1 have ne- 
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« yer ſeen it, and I cannot approve of the treatment he 
© has met with.” All his family anſwered in the ſame 
manner. Three reſpectable preachers, impreſſed by the 
ſame principles of honour, ſigned the ſame declaration, 
and yet behold a man, who dares not fign his name, 
riſes up againſt, and contradicts all theſe teſtimonies, 
I wiſh not,“ ſays he, © that you ſhould calm the af- 
.<« flicted breaſts of his family, vain are your authentic 
* proofs. I wiſh, by a libel, without a name, piouſly to 
tear the hearts of thoſe, whom you have conloled!” 
Have we not a right to ſay, to this fanatical liar, “ By 
what unheard of cruelty are you inſtigated to come with- 
out miſſion, without title, and without reaſon, to per- 
ſecute the memory of a wiſe man, whom you never 
knew, and from the depth of your little, and yer barba- 
rous country, to purſue the children whom you never 
- ſaw? produce the evidence on which you proceed, or 
give an honourable ſatisfattion. An acculer ought to 
have proofs in his hand, and when he has them, he is 
odious. If he has them not, he is a calumniator, and 
deſerves to be puniſhed by juſtice, when it can reach 
him. 4 1 
By what incomprehenſible exceſs can you proceed ſo 
far, as to tax with deiſm and atheiſm, the charitable ſer- 
vice rendered to the memory of a man deceaſed, and to 
the reputation of a ſon, who haz already given room for 
the faireſt expectations of his being much ſuperior to 
his father in letters? | 
'» Miſerable village cur! do you call him a deiſt and 
an atheiſt, who defends innocence? what then are you 
who outrage 1t ?” | | ; PROOF 
Me know that this fink of iniquity, is nothing but 
the overflowings of that puddle in which the poet John 
Baptiſt Rouſſeau was plunged, after the adventure of 
his couplets, for which he was condemned to perpetual 
. baniſhment, by the chatelet, and the parliament of Pa- 
ris. He was fooliſh enough to confeſs, that he was the 
author of the firſt ſix couplets, and criminal enough to 
dare to accule an old geometrican, of having made the 
others, Convicted of calumny, and of ſubornation of 
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witneſſes he was juſtly condemned. Having taken re- 
fuge in Switzerland, among .the domeſtics of the 
count de Luc, ambaſſador of France, he there brew= 
ed all theſe impoſitions againſt Joſeph Saurin. | 

It ſignifies nothing to me, whether Rouſſeau is, or is 
not in the number of the artiſts of words, who have 
done honour to France; Whether he has made ſome 
paſſable, or ſome very diſguſting comedies; — ſome 
harmonious, or ſome deteſtable odes ;— or whether he 
has written epigrams, good or bad, on Sodomy and 
Beaſtiality: it imports me not, that an intereſted 
partiſan in theſe epigtams, calls him the great Rouſſeau, 
to diſtinguiſh him from all other Rouſſeaus; I only 
wiſh in this ſhort piece, to illuſtrate the truth, in 
points, of which I am fully informed. There are 
two monſters which deſolate the earth, in the pro- 
foundeſt peace: the one is Calumny, and the. other 
Intolerance, I will combat theſe to the day of my 
CT | | . 
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oN THE PRESENT AFFAIRS. * 


. 
No arms! princes and republics! Chriſtians! who 
have been, for ſo long a time, incenſed the one 
againſt the other, for intereſts as inſignificant, as they are 
badly underſtood ; to arms againſt the enemies of Eu- 
rope! the uſurpers of the throne of the Conſtantines 
call you even, themſelves, to their ruin. They call 
aloud to you, while they are falling beneath the victo- 
rious ſword of the Ruſſians, Come, aſliſt to exter- 
« minate us!“ 


\ 


II 


The Sardanapalus of Stamboul lulled aſleep in ſloth, 
effeminacy, and barbariſm, was awakened in a moment, 
by the voices of his inſolent ſatraps and his ignorant 
prieſts. They ſaid to him, “ Violate, O! Muſtapha, 
« the rights of nations; far from reſpecting the ambaſ- 
e ſadors of monarchs, begin by ordering us to put 
<« them to the ſword, and afterwards permit us to pub- 
« liſh to the earth, in thy name, that thou goeſt to 


Written during the, war between the Ruſſians and Turks. 
* puniſh 
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« puniſh Ruſſia becauſe ſhe hath diſobeyed thee.” 1 
« will it,“ —hath the drowſy lord of the Dardanelles 
and of Marmara, replied—His Janiſſaries and his Spa- 


his have departed, and he has ſunk profoundly into 
ſleep again. a 


III. 


While his material ſoul hath delivered itſelf over to 
dreams of flattery, on the breaſts of two black- eyed 
Georgians, who were torn by his eunuchs from the 
arms of their mothers, to ſatisfy his deſires without 
love, and his brutality without diſcernment; the genius 
of Ruſſia hath diſplayed her brilliant wings; ſhe has 
made her voice heard from Neva to the Pont-Euxine, 
in Sarmatia, in Dacia, on the borders of the Danube, 
in the promentary of Tenarus, in the plains and in the 
mountains where Menelaus reigned of old. This pu- 
iſſant genius hath ſpoken, and the barbarous inhabitants 
of Turkeſtan have been levelled with the earth. Stam- 
boul trembles. The axe is laid to the root of this huge 
tree that covers Europe, Aſia, and Africa, with its fatal 
branches. And yet you reſt in tranquillity! you, ye 
princes | who have been ſo often outraged by this ſa- 


vage nation—you ſleep like W ah the ſon of Mah- 
mouth! 


IV. 


We will not again, perhaps, find ſo fair an occaſion, 
to drive back and confine within their ancient limits 
the ravagers of the earth. Servia opens her arms to 
the young emperor of the Romans, and calls to him 
„Deliver me from the Ottoman yoke.” 

May this young prince who loves virtue and true 
glory, place his fame in revenging the cauſe of his au- 
guſt anceſtors! May he have conſtantly, before his. 


eyes, Vienna befieged by a Vizir, and ter ravag- 
ed for two entire centuries. 


V. May 


" Rp SB ] 
V 


May the lion of St. Mark, be enraged at ſeeing him- 
ſielf placed, without complaiſance, at the head of an 
evangeliſt! may he run upon his prey ! may thoſe who 
yearly wed in tranquillity the ocean, defend the waves 
by the prows of a hundred ſhips! may they retake the 
facred iſle of Venus, and that where Minos | publiſhed 
his laws—laws which are now forgotten for thoſe of the 
Alcoran ! 


VI. 


The country of Themiſtocles and Miltiades ſhake 
their chains, on ſeeing, from afar, the towering eagle of 
Catharine, but yet the eagle cannot break them from 
their hands. Wherefore ! is there in Europe no more 


than one ignorant people, a handful of Monténégrins, 
a ſwarm of ants, who dare to follow the path that this 


triumphant eagle hath deſcribed to us, in his impetuous 
flight? 1858 
e VII. 


The brave chevaliers of the rock of Malt burn 
with impatience to repoſſeſs themſelves of the iſle of 
the ſun, and of roſes, which was taken from them by 
Soliman, the intrepid uncle of the feeble Muſtapha. 
The noble and heroic Spaniards, who have never made 

ce with theſe barbarians, who have not ſent to them 
conſuls. of merchants under the name of ambaſſadors, 
to receive repeated and concealed affronts; the Spani- 
ards who brave in Oran the powers of Africa, will they 
ſuffer the ſeven pitiful towers of Biſance to inſult the 
towers of Caſtille ? | 


VIII. 


In the times of groſs ignorance, of weak ſuperſtition, 
and of ridiculous chivalry, the pontiffs of Europe found 
the ſecret of arming the Chriſtians againſt the muſſul- 
men, by giving them, in recompence for their labours, 
a croſs upon their ſhoulders, and their unn, 
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The eternal arbitrator of the univerſe, ſaid they, has 
ordained that chevaliers and their equerries, to pleaſe 
their wives, ſhould go to deſtroy all who inhabited the 
ſtony and ſterile territories of Jeruſalem and Bethlehem, 
as if 1t was of importance to God, and women, that 
this miſerable country ſhould not belong to the Franks, 
the Greeks, the Arabs, the Turks, or the Coraſmins, 


IX. 

The ſecret, and true aim of theſe great armaments 
was, to ſubject the Greek church to the Latin; for it is 
impious to pray to God in Greek, he underſtands... no 
language but the Latin. Rome wiſhed to have the 
diſpoſal of the biſhopricks of Laodicea, of Nicomedia, 
and of Grand Cairo. She wiſhed to make the gold of 
Aſia glide along the waves of Tiber. Avarice and Ra- 
pine diſguiſed in the habit of Religion have deſtroyed 
millions of men, and have impoveriſhed thoſe even 


who fancied they would enrich themſelves, by the fa- 
natiſm which they inſpired. | 


X. 

Princes! we are not now employed on cruſades. Let 
us leave the ruins of Jeruſalem, of Separvaim, and 
Corozaim, of Sodom and Gomorrah; let us purſue 
Muſtapha and ſhare the booty, His troops have been 
beaten, but they are diſciplined by defeats. A Vizir 
teaches his Janiſſaries the Pruſſian exerciſe. The Turks, 
recovered from their aſtoniſhment, can yet render them- 
ſelves formidable. Thoſe who have been conquered in 
Dacia, may one day beſiege Vienna a ſecond time. 
The moment for deſtroying the Turks is arrived, If you 
do not ſeize the time; if you permit a nation ſo terri- 
ble, to become diſciplined, another time ſhe may per- 


haps deſtroy you. But where are thoſe who know both 
to foreſee, and to prevent 


Vor. I. Miſcellanies. 2 XI. Poli- 
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- _ Politicians ſay, We wiſh to ſee on what fide the ba- 
lance inclines ; we wiſh to be the equilibrium; money 
the principal movement in all engines, we want; we 
have laviſhed it in the uſeleſs wars, which have ex- 
hauſted many nations, and have produced no real ad. 
vantages to one.” You have not money! poor princes ! 
The Turks had leſs than you when they took Conſtan- 
tinople—Come, ſieze the fword, and march. 


XII. 


Thus ſpoke, in the Cimbrian Kerſoneſes, a citizen who 
loved great exploits, He deteſted the Turks as the 
enemies of all arts. He deplored the deſtiny of Greece. 
He ſighed over the fate of Poland, whole bowels were 
torn aſunder by their hands, inſtead of reuniting her- 
{elf beneath the wiſeſt and the moſt enlightened of kings. 
He ſung in German verſe, but the Greeks underſtood 
him not, and the Confederate. Poloneſe would not 
hearken to his voice, Flt i | 
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COMMENTARIES on CORNEILLE. 


$ Have adopted in my youth, ſome abs of M. de 
1 Voltaire, on poeſy, and on the manner of formin 

4 our judgment on it. The criticiſms of M. Clement, 

5 have inſpired me with ſome reflections, that I mean to 

lay before the men of letters, more learned than myſelf, 

who may judge between us. 

M. de Voltaire in commenting on Corneille, hath aſ- 
ſerted that we mult introduce into the colloquy no me- 
taphors, that do not form an image to the eye, either 
noble or agreeable. He condemns theſe two verſes of 
Heraclius. 5 51 


we 
. 


Et n'eũt te Lẽonce en la derniere guerre, 
Ce deſſein avec lui ſerait tombe par terre, 


He blames on this principle, theſe other verſes: of 
Heraclius : | 
Le peuple impatient de ſe laiſſer ſeduire 
Au premier impoſteur arm pour me detruire 
Qui s'oſant revetir de ce fantome aime, 
Voudra ſervir d'idole à ſon zele charme, 


HE To diſcover, ſays he, how far this is badly expreſſed, | 
let us throw the verſe into proſe.” | 
Z 2 «Le 
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Le peuple eſt impatient de fe laiſſer ſeduire au 
premier impoſteur arme pour me dẽtruire; qui s'oſant 
© revetir de ce fantõme aimé, voudra ſcrvir d'idole à 
„ ſon zele charine.” 

The people are anxious to permit themſclves to be 
ſeduced by the firſt impoſtor, who is armed againſt me; 
and who daring, to cloath himſelf with this beloved 
phantom, would lerve as the idol to their infatuated 
zeal!” 

Do we not revolt againſt this i impropriety * is it pol- 
Gble for a man to cloath himſelf with a phantom ? is 
the image juſt? how can we put a phantom on the 
body? &.“ 

M. Clement treats this ſentiment of M. de Voltaire 
with exceſſive ridicule. He. attacks it in a plauſible 
manner, in theſe words. 

The metaphor is principally: deiticated to ;ntelletual 


40 things, which we wiſh to render ſenſible, by ſtriking 


images. Thus when 1 fay,—my foul opens i:felf to joy, 


* my heart expands itſelt,—they borrow the image of 
4 a flower which opens and expands itſelf, to the rays 


of the lun, But although we can paint this flower, 
* we cannot aſſuredly paint. with the lame materials, a 


% foul; &c.'? 


I think-it neceſſary to reply to M. Clement, that it is 
not of ſuch metaphors, that M. de Voltaire ſpeaks : theſe 
are derived from vulgar expreſſions, received in com- 
mon converſation. The firſt which ſays, „my heart 
opens itſelf to joy; ladneis depreſſes, hope reanimates 
me,” exprefſes theſe lentiments by images, ſtrong and 


true. He has perceived his heart, which was before, as 


it. were contracied and dried up, dilate itſelf on recety- 
ing conſolation: and it was for this reafon, that ſome of 
the painters, in the groſſer times, have withed to figure 
in ſome of the altar pieces, by painting a heart fur- 


_ rounded with rays, a heart enlightened by grace, Sad- 
neſs indeed docs not threw a ſoul upon the ground, but 


a painter may very forcibly figure a man beaten and 


© overthiown by g grief; while he paints another who ral- 


_ ſes himſelf with tercoity, while hope lends him her hand. 
. A 
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A firm ſoul, a heart ſevere, tender, lurking, and volatile; 
a genius bright, refined, low, light, were at firſt uſed as 

metaphors: they are ſo no more; they are now the 
ordinary language. M. de Voltaire ſpeaks of thoſe as 
which the poet invents. I believe with him that they 
muſt always be juſt and pitureſque,—* A deſign which 
« falls to the ground,” has not, as I think, either juſ- 
tice or grace, and it is impoſſible to draw an idea from 
it, M. Clement pretends that an author may ſay in a 
tragedy, © a deſign hath fallen to the ground,” becauſe 
we ſay in converlation, ** this deſign hath run aground.” 
believe that he deceives himſelf. I think that the firſt 
perſon who ſaid “ my deſigns have run aground,” form- 
ed in his mind a metaphor, bold, noble, affecting, and 
pictureſque. The idea was taken from a ſhip, and the 
deſigns are put in the place of man. It is now the cuſ- 
tom to ſay that a deſign hath run aground : it is there- 
fore no more a metaphor ; it is a common, proper ex- 
preſſion. It is not the ſame with reſpect to the ex- 
preſſion of falling to the ground. This is an invention 
of the poet, and has nothing neither nable or pictureſque 
in it; and the verſe therefore does not appear to me to 
have more elegance than this. 


„N'eũt ete Leonce en la dernière guerre.“ 


It appears to me alſo that no perſon would approve 
of an impoſtor, who daring to cloath him with a be- 
«* loved phantom, became the idol of infatuated zeal.” 
If any one at this time were to give ſuch a verſe, I do- 
not think he would find one man who would dare to 


take up his defence. 


He has blamed, in Andromache, this verſe of Oreſtes, 


who compares the fire of his love to that which con- 
ſomed Troy. 


Brule de plus de ſeux que je n'en allumai, 


He condemns alſo this verſe of Arons in Brutus, 
where Arons ſays, ſpeaking of the ramparts of Rome, 
Z Du 
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in truth theſe Shen are too far fetched, ang too o dif. 
tant from nature. The beloved phantom with which 
the perſon cloaths himſelf, to ſerve as the idol to infa- 
tuated zeal, is yet more defective. It is what the fa. 
ther Bohours calls the nerveze, in his art of ſound 
thinking. , | 
It frequently happens that verſe irregular, obſcure, 
badly conſtructed, deformed with unnatural figures, 
and deen filled with ſoleciſms, has ſome deluſion on 
the theatre. The rule which M. de Voltaire gives for 
diſcerning this verſe, appears to me to be very ſure. 
Deſpoil the verſe of the rhime and the harmony, render 
it into proſe, and the fault will then diſcover itſelf 
naked; as the deformity of a body, when rages of 
its finery. 
I remember to have heard recited this verſe in a ver 
extraordinary tragedy. 
mon 
Du ſang de Nonnius avec foi recueilli, 
teur d'un vaſe affreux dont il ẽtait rempli, | 
Au fond de ton palais, j'ai raſſemblẽ leur troupe 


Tous ſe ſont. abreuves de cette horrible coupe. 


- Throw this verſe into proſe, and ſee if you can make 
any intelligible meaning out of it. Compare it after- 
wards. to the verſe 0 AÆſchylus on a ſimilar ſubject, 
trapfarerd by Boilcau in his treatiſe on the ſublime, 


Sur un 33 noir ſept chefs impitoyables, 
Epouvantant les Dieux de fermens effroyables 
Près d'un taureau mourant qu'ils viennent d' ẽgorget 
Tous, la main dans le ſang, jurent de ſe venger. 
This is almoſt the ſame idea with the preceding, but 


what difference]! you find here not only great my 
an 
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and the ſweeteſt harmony, but alſo all the preciſion of 
the chaſteſt proſe. | & | WE 

The judicious Boileau had therefore very great rea- 
ſon to ſay, 


No pompous batbatiſms can my taſte admit, 
Nor can proud ſoleciſms ſtand for wit; 

When language fails, the poet, though divine, 
But lamely rounds the period, and the line. 


I think that there is not any good verſe, however 
difficult in its conſtruction, but what will ſtand the tefl 
of M. de Voltaire's propoſition, and come off trium- 
phant from its rigorous trial, © Je Pamais inconſtant, 
„% quaurals je fait fidele *,” is perhaps the moſt hazar- 
dous conſtruction that ever was made, It is verſe if 
you count the eleven ſyllables; it is proſe if detached 
from the following verſe. But in both caſes “ qu' au- 
« rais je fait fidele,” is a thouſand times more energe- 
tic than if it had been, qu#aurais je fait, fi tu avais 
« ere fidele. This turn is new, and from its novelty 
pleaſes, but we muſt not repeat it. There are expreſ- 
ſions which Boileau calls diſcoveries, which have a won- 
derful effe& in the place where a man of genius em- 
ploys them, but they become ridiculous in imita- 
tion. 

Mr. Clement believes that M. de Voltaire meant, that 
we muſt turn verſe into proſe, ſubſtituting other ex- 
preſſions, that we may rightly judge of it. It is pre- 
ciſely the contrary: we muſt leave the conſtruction en- 
tirely as it is, with all the words, and rob it only of the 
rhime. 

M. de la Motte ſeems to pretend that the inimitable 
Racine was no poet, and to prove this, he threw the 
rhime out of the firſt ſcene of Mithridates, preſerving 


* I loved you, inconſtant; would I had done ſo, faithful ! 


2 4 ſcru- 
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ſerupulouſly, all the reſt, as was neceſſary to his deſign, 
M. de Voltaire, if J am not deceived, demonftrated to 
him, that it was this circumſtance by which we might 
diſcover Racine to be as great a poet, as it was polſible 
to be, in our language. Wherefore! becauſe it was not 
poſſible to find, in all this ſcene of Mithridates, freed 
from the ſlavery of rhime, one word even which was 
not neceſſary in its place, one vicious conſtruction, one 
highflown or low expreſſion, one that was. falſe, far- 
fetched, repeated, obſcure, or hazardous, All the men 
of letters agreed that this was the true touchſtone. 
They ſaw that Racine had ſurmounted, without effort, 
all the difficulties of rhime. That he was a man, who 
loaded with jrons, yet walked gracefully and with eaſe ; 
and that this was certainly more than they could ſay of 
any other tragic writer, after the beautiful ſcenes of 
Cornelia, Paulina, the Horatii, Cinna, and the Cid. 

Let us open Rhodogune, the laſt ſcene of which is a 
chef d'ceuvre, and read the commencement of this fa. 
mous piece, only ſtript of the rhime. 

Ce jour pompeux, ce jour heureux nous luit enfin 
xc qui doit diſſiper la uit dun trouble i long, ce grand 
60 jour ou PHymenee etouffant la vengeance, remet Vin-' 
« telligence entre le Parthe et nous, affranchit la prin- 
5. ceſſe, et nous fait pour jamais un lien de la paix du 
motif de la guerre. Mon frere ce grand jour eſt ve- 
« nu od notre reine cęſſant de tenir plus la couronne in- 
i certaine doit rompre fon ſilence obſtine aux yeux de 
e tous, declarer Paine de deux princes jumeaux et 
* Pavantage ſrul d'un moment de naiſſance, dont elle a 
* cache la connoiſſance juſqu* ici, mettant le ſceptre 
& dans la main au plus heureux, va faire Pun ſujet, 
« et autre roi. Mais n'admirez- vous point que cette 
* meme reine Je donne pour Epoux a Fobjet de fa haine, 
tet n'en doit fair: un roi qu'aſin de couronner celle 
quelle aimait à gener dans les fers? Rhodogune traitẽe 


par elle en eſelave va tire montte par eile, ſur le 
* tröne, ce 


In 
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In peruſing this beginning of Rhodogune, which is 
the ſame, word for word, as the piece, I diſcover all that 
eſcapes me in the repreſentation—* a pompous day, a 
„ happy day, a great day,” repeated in four lines 
a night of trouble, an enfranchiſed princeſs,” with - 
out having any knowledge of the princeſs before: a 
* motive of war, which becomes a bond of peace,“ 
without being able to divine what this motive is, what 
the war is, who makes it, on whom it is made, or who 
the perſonage is who ſpeaks. I ſee a queen who ceaſes 
to hold, any longer, the uncertain crown, and who goes 
to place the ſceptre in-a happier hand : but I am not 
given to underſtand even the name of this queen. I 
only know that Rhodogune goes to be mounted on the 
throne by this unknown queen. 

All theſe irregularities manifeſt themſclves to me, 
much more eaſily in the proſe, than when they are diſ- 
guiſed by rhime, and declamation. I am confirmed 
therefore in the principle of Voltaire, which eſtabliſhes 
that for the proper underſtanding whether poetry is cor- 
rect, we muſt throw it into proſe. M. Clement ſays -- 
that this ſyſtem is that of a fool do not believe that 
I ſhall be a fool in adopting it; I hope only that Cle- 
ment will one day grow more wiſe, and polite. 

I The limits of this ſhort eſſay will not permit me to ſay 
but a few words on the many atrocious injuries which M. 
Clement heaps on M. de la Harpe, in his diſſertation, which 
ought to be purely grammarical. He accuſes him of 
having written a part of the commentaries on the works 
of Corneille, from motives of intereſt, and he ventures 
this calumny, as a finiſhing ſtroke to the many which 
he had ſhowered on his head, and which could not fail to 
return on himſelf, who ha. laviſhed them ſo unjuſtly. I 
have never ſeen M. de Voltaire; but I am ſo well in- 
formed of his conduct towards the family of Peter Cor- 
neille, and of the opinion of all the men of letters, as 
to be able to know how much they reprove the odious 
invectives of M. Clement, which are as ill adapted as 
his criticiſms, I haye ſeen very little of M. de la Harpe; 
| I only 
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I only know him by the excellent works which have been 
ſo highly valued by the academy, and by the pieces of 
poëſy Which are replete with taſte. All who have read 
this libel of M. Clement, unanimouſly condemn the 
vulgar rage with which he draws in the name of M. de 
la Harpe, in order to inſult him without cauſe, We are 
ſurprized that he ſhould continue as he began, and that 
after hav ing made a volume of calumnies, already for- 


gotten, againſt M. de St. Lambert, and ſo many other re- 


reſpedtable men of letters, he ſhould wiſh to perſuade 
the world that meſſie urs de Voltaire, and de la Harpe, 
have laboured, in concert, to decry the great Corneille, 
althaugh at the ſame time the author of Zara, Albina, 
Merope, Brutus, Semiramis, Mahomet, the Orphan of 
China, and of Tancred, is on his knees before the fa- 
ther of the ſtage; before the great author of the Cid, 
the Horatii, Cinna, Polyeuctes, and of Pompey; al- 
though he does not advert to his faults without admir- 
ing the beauties with enthuſiaſm; although he ſcarcely 
eriticiſes Partharites, Theodore, Don Sancho, Attila, 
Pulcheria, Ageſilaus, and Surena and in fine, although 
he did not undertake che commentary on this author, ſo 
great and ſo unequal, but for the generous purpoſe of 
augmenting the dowery of his virtuous deſcendant. . 

It appears to me that the worthy commentator on 
Corneille kept truth, and. the inſtruction of men of le:- 
ters, always in his view. I am pleaſed to ſee how, imitat- 
ing the conduct of the Academy, when they judged of 
the Cid, he mingles at all times, merited praiſe with 


uſt ſtricture. 1 am pleaſed to ſee him, at times, fear- 
ful to decide. Sce how he expreſſes himſelf on a diffi- 


culty which he propoſes in the criticiſm on the third 
act of Cinna. This is a queſtion, on which the 
readers Who are acquainted with the human heart 
e ought to pronounce—I am far from poſſeſſing judg- 
* ment equal ro the . taſk.” 1 am pleaſed above all 
to ſee, with what reſpect, with what ſentiments of 
a heart truly impreſſed, he ranks Cinna above the 
Electta and the Ædipus of Sophocles, thoſe two 
maſter-p'eces of the Greck ſtage, and this. too at a 

time 
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time when he is expoſing very great defects in Cinna. 
M. de Voltaire appears to me a man enamoured of the 
art, who perceives its beauties with idolatry, and who 
is ſenſibly ſhocked with its faults. A bookſeller al- 
ſures me that he treats himſelf in the ſame manner, and 
that he is touched with an excels of grief, to ſee that 
they have printed his ſocial and private pieces, which 
he deems unworthy of publication. 

What relation or ſimilarity is there between Mr. 
Clement, the author of Cinna, and the author of Ma- 
homet? By. what right does he interfere with rhem ? 
Wherefore does he tear to pieces all his cotemporaries ? 
Muſt he, like a cur at the door, bark at every man 
who enters the houſe? Why does he not rather give 
us examples? Why does he not give us his tra- 
gedy of Medea? we will applaud it if it is good. The 
beauties which he will introduce into it will enrich out 
literature: but ſo long as he teazes the public with 
ſatires in proſe, and perſonal i injuries, we can only Ia- 
ment that ſuch a man exiſts, 
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ii + 
ON THE 
PRETENDED COMET. 


T1 Grenoble, 19th May, 1773. 
OME Pariſians, who are not philoſophers, and 
who, if we may judge from what they ſay, will 
never become ſo, have given us notice that the end of 
the world is approaching, and that it will infa!libly 
happen on the 2oth day of the preſent month of 
May. 

They expect, on that day, a comet, which ought wo 
ftrike this little globe in its courſe, and reduce it to 
impalpable powder, agreeable to a certain prediction 
of the academy of ſciences which never was made. 

Nothing is more probable than this event: for 
James Bernoulli, in his Treatiſe on Comets, foretold 
expreſsly that the famous comet of 1680 would return 
with a terrible fracas on the 17th of May, 1719. He 
aſſured us that in truth the head of the comet would do 
no miſchief, but that the tail would be an infallible fign 
of the wrath of Heaven. If James Bernoulli deceived 
himſelf: his error, perhaps, was no more than that of 
fifty-four years and three days. 

But an error ſo very inconſiderable being conſidered 
as nothing, in the immenſity of ages, by all the geome- 
tricians; it is clear that nothing is more reaſonable than 
to expect the annihilation of the world on the 2oth 
day of the preſent month of May, 1773, or in ſome 
other year. If the matter ſhould not happen then, 
that which is deferred is not forgiven. 


The 
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There certainly was no reaſon for laughing at Mr. 
Triſſotin, Triſſotin though he is, when he came to ſay 
to Madame Philaminte: * i 


This night is ours, then let us fly, 
Another world is in the ſky; 

Paſſing to this. world nigh, 

Should we encounter as we paſs, i 
T'will break, and crumble us, like glaſs. 


A comet may, with all its force, encounter this globe, 
in the parabole which it deſcribes, but when will it ar- 
rive? or will this comet be of an equal diameter to 
us, or greater, or leſs? If equal, we ſhall do as much 
miſchief to her as we ſhall receive, the re- action will be 
equal to the action: if greater ſhe will prejudice us; if 
ſmaller we ſhall hurt her. 11 

This great event may happen in a thouſand manners, 
and no one can affirm that the earth and the other 
planets, have not already undergone more than one 
revolution, by the embarraſſinent of a reneontre with a 
comet. a 7025 be” 

The great Newton has given-us greater alarms than 
M. Triſſotin; for he pretends that the comet of 1680, 
having approached the ſun to within the diſtance of the 
demi diameter of that ſtar, ought to acquire a heat 
two thouſand times ſtronger than red-hot iron, M. 
le Monnier ſays, three thouſand times ſtronger... But 
fuppoling this comet had been of iron, why would it 
have acquired, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand leagues from the ſun, a heat two or three 
thouſand times ſtronger than iron can acquire in our 
forges? Solids as well as fluids have each their laſt 
degree of heat, which cannot be augmented. .  Boil- 
ing water cannot be made more hot, nor can oil, nor 
metals. Iron and braſs, which melt in our forges, to 
a fluid of fire, cannot be heated more than their na- 
tures will bear. The fire of a forge is the ſame as that 
of the ſun. This ſtar being greater will heat bodies 
more 
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more quickly; but it cannot give them a more intenſe 
heat than they are able to ſuffer. | 

- Newton in his calculation hath ſuppoſed that the 
heat of iron can be augmented, and he hath calculated 
on this hypotheſis. But how can a body, whatever it 
be, paſſing rapidly at the diſtance of a hundred and 
fifty thouſand leagues from the ſun, be heated two 
thouſand times more than iron, which is penetrated with 
fire, in an ardent furnace, and which is arrived at its 
laſt degree of heat. It appears that Newton ought to 
have reſerved this adventure of inflammation for his 
Commentary on the Apocalypſee. 

But in regard to comets themſelves, it is an opinion 
very reaſonable, but it has never been demonſtrated. 
* os ſo lirele- demonſtrated, that all thoſe who have pre- 
dicted 'their - ein have been found to tbe 
dupes. 

It is very fine, ichour doubt, to kings enough to be 
able to deceive ourſelves thus— bur let us yet wait 
Tore millions of ages to have the demonſtration. 
We are come lowly ro ſome knowledge of nature 
Podere will flowly accompliſh the reſt. 

It is pretended that the ancients knew as well as we 
"that chᷣmets are planets that have a regular courſe round 
«the ſun, and they quote in proof of this, Pythagoras, 
Fhilolaus, Seneca, Plutarch, &c. &c. 

Fes, they knew ſomething of a ſcience confuſed and 
- uncertain, which yet was not a ſcience; they knew the 
circulation of the comets, as Hipyocrates knew the cir- 
culation of the blood, without having defined it, with- 
out having proved it, without having publiſhed it. 
There was not any ſchool which taught, methodically, 
the courſe of the earth, of the other planets, and of the 
comets round the ſum in their gen- It was a ſuſ- 
picion thrown out at random; a philoſophical idea 
formed in ſome heads and not developed. It was 
almoſt thus that Bacon announced a gravitation, an 
univerſal attraction. The true inventors are thoſe 


who prove. | 
N oo M. le 
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M. le Monmier, in his “ Aſtronomical Inſtitutions“ 
hath reaſon to quote Seneca, the philoſopher, who fays, 


« non exiſtimo cometem ſubitaneum eſſe ignem, ſed | 


e inter opera #terna nature.” I do not believe that 
comets are ſudden exhalations, but eternal works of 
ena e IRNIT Bahar 7 

We muſt praiſe and honour Seneca, for having 
divined, that the time would come hen poſterity would 
be aſtoniſhed that his age was ignorant of things ſo 
ſimple: © Veniet tempus quo poſteri tam aperta nos 
< neſciſſe mirabuntur.” But this, however, proves 
that in his time they knew nothing of them. 

It was the fate of the Senecas to foretel what would 
come to pals by ſimple conjectures, in a manner very 
different from that of the other philoſophers. Soneca, 
the tragedian, predicts thus, in the part of Thieſtes, the 
diſcovery of a new world. But if we were from this to 
infer, that Seneca ought to ſnare with Columbus, in the 
glory of the diſcovery, it would not only be unjuſt, but 


ridiculous. | 

We do not find in Plutarch any teſtimony more fa- 
vourable to antiquity than in Seneca. Some Py- 
% thagoreans,” ſays he, think that a comet is a ſtar, 
« which does not ſhew itſelf till after a certain time. 
Others aſſure us that a comet is no other than the 
effect of viſion, as the appearances which we ſee in 
a mirror. Anaxagoras and Democritus, that it is: a 
concourſe of ſtars mingling their light together. 
Ariſtotle pretends that it is an exhalation of in- 
„ flammatory matter.“ 

But I demand if the exhalation, the appearances in 
a mirror, and the concourſe of two lights, give a com- 
petent idea of the theory of comets ? 

The opinion of the people of Paris, that a comet 
which is to appear on the 20th or the 21ſt of 1773, 
will bring on the concluſion of the world, hath ſome- 
thing in it more poſitive than the diſcourſe of Plutarch. 
But the idea is not new. It is a long time ſince men 
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knew that as the world had a beginning it muſt alſo 

have an end. Jupiter, himſelf, ſays, in the firſt book 

- of the * chat the earth would 8 by 
fire. | 


Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur adfore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, corruptaque regia cli 
Ann et mundi moles operoſa above, 


But * Joes not ſay, that this ſhall be the effect 
of a comet. This idea of the end of the world hath 
prevailed from the time of Jupiter to our eighteenth 
century. Our monks have profited from it. We know 
that more than one act of donation to theſe poor men 
begins with theſe words, The end of the world being 
at hand, and I; — not wiſhing to be ranked 
among the goats, do give tor the relief of my ſoul, 
5 &c. &c.“ But the comets had not any part in thoſe 
 devorions, 

The Jack Pudding who foretold, at London, in 
1756, an earthquake and the deſtruction of the city, 
made no comet to go halves with him on the occaſion; 
and yet the people, affrighted, left the _ on the day | 
pointed out by this wiſe man. 

The Parifians will not deſert their city on | the oth 
of May—they will ſing: ſongs, and perform the comet, 
and the end of the world, at the comic opera, &c. &c. 
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To THE 
KING in COUNCIL, 
1 N ie OF 
il COMES ELIT: 
e 
PRAY FOR THE LIBERTY OF FRANCE, | 


AGAINST 


THE BENEDICTINE MONKS, WHO ARE BECOME CANONS 
OF ST, CLAUDIUS, IN FRANCHE-COMTE, 


H E canons of St. Claudius, near Mont-Jura, in 

Franche Comte, were originally Benedictine ſe- 
cular monks, and till 1742. They have no other right to 
reduce into ſlavery the king's ſubjects, inhabitants of 
Mont-Jura, towards St. Claudius,' than the cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed by the monks, their predeceſſors, of raviſh- 
ing natural liberty from man. In vain hath God given it 
to them; in vain the dukes of Bourgogne and the kings 
of France; in vain the charters, the edicts“ of agree 


Edicts of the Abbe Suger, regent of the kingdom, in 1131; 
of Louis X. in 1315; of Henry II. in 1553 ; Ordinances of the 
Louvre, vol. I. p. 183. | 

The king of Sardinia has enfranchiſed the ſlaves of the dutchy 
of Savoy, b an edict of the 2oth of January, 1762. In the latter 
eſtates-general held at Paris 1515, the third eſtate ſupplicated the 
king, to put into execution the ancient laws againſt the ſervitude of 
the glebe. State of the Monarchy by the Abbe du Bos, Vol. HI, 
p. 298. | 

We find in the arrets of the firſt preſident de Lamoignon the pro- 
ject of a rule for the abolition of all the mort-mains, real and perſonal, 
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ment, with the law of nature, have ſnatched theſe unfor- 
tunate men from ſlavery. | 

The race of St. Bennet perſiſt in treating us like 
ſlaves, who had been taken in war, or who had been 
ſold to them by pirates. We reſpect the chapter of St. 
Claudius, but we cannot reſpect the injuſtice of the re- 
ligious to whom they have ſucceeded. We are forced 
to plead againſt gentlemen of merit, in reclaiming our 
rights againſt the iniquitous monks. The chapter of 
St. Claudius ought to pardon us for defending them. 

If the prieſts, againſt whom we implore the juſtice 
of God, and the king, have the leaſt title, we will 
groan, in ſilence, under the yoke which they impoſe 
upon us. We underſtood that our enlightened govern- 
ment had aboliſhed the laws, eſtabliſhed by rapine in 
the days of barbarity : we contented ourſelves with 
ſighing, along with France, for the day fo long, and 
ſo ardently deſired, when the council ſhould reflect that 
we were born men; that the benedictine monks, men 
like ourſelves, were inſtituted by St. Bennet, but to 
labour in the earth like us, and to raiſe, towards 
Heaven, hands accuſtomed to the toil of agricul- 
ture. The council will find, without us, that their 
vows paid, at the foot of the altar, were not to be 
rinces; and that our fortunes, our ſervices, and our lives 
. to the king and not to them. Thus we do 
not plead againſt the ſlavery of mort- main we plead 
againſt the fraud, which ſuppoſes iticif the owner of 
it. We take notice of the titles of our oppreilors, to 
ſhew that they have no lawful pretext to oppreſs us, 
and that they have tranſmitted, to the chapter of St. 
Claudius, a vicious pretenſion in all its points. 

They have for a long time drowned and ſtifled our 
complaints; but the king, more merciful than they are 
cruel, permits us at length to ſpeak our grievances, 
Before the reign of the duke, Philip the good, the 
Abbe of St. Oya, named St. Claudius, had, even then, 
the audacity to invade all the royal prerogatives, with- 
out any other title. than that of the inlatiate luſt of 
power which characterized thoſe times. He domineered 

| over 
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over more than a hundred villages. He coined money. 
He preſumed to beſtow letters of nobility. He em- 
powered the monks to pronounce Jolie on the pro- 
ceſſes of his vaſſals. 

May it not be permitted us to demand, before we 
enter on the matter, if there is any thing more deſtruc- 
tive of all authority, human and divine, and if theſe 
pretended rights are not high treaſon ? 

Philip the good, by his letters patent, dated at Lifle, 
in Flanders, the 14th of May, 1436, contented bim- 
ſelf with reſtraining the uſurpation, by which the 
monks had coined money, iſſued ſafe- conducts, and 


judged in the dernier reſort. He contented himſelf 


with aboliſhing theſe abuſes, becauſe theſe only were 
complained of —the mort-main was not then eſta- 
bliſhed: 

As a recompence for the loſs of the rights which they 
had arrogated, they revenged themſelves on the in- 
habitants ; and not having any longer the right of coin- 
ing money for themſelves, they aſſumed the right of 
ſeizing on all that they could find, belonging to the 
people. 

The inquiſition having penetrated even to this un- 
civilized country, the rapine became ſacred. The 
herdſman, the labourer, the trader were put in terror of 
the flames, both in this world and the next, if they did 


not carry, to the feet o the monks, all the fruits of their 
toll, 
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MOR T- MAIN ESTABLISHED 
TY THE 


"TITIDNING YILLAGES. 


T I Y little and little, the communities,, who now ap- 
| peal to the juſtice of the king, found themſelves 
faves in three modes, and that without title. 


Slaves in their perſons, 
Slaves in their fortunes, 
Shaves both in perſon, and fortune, 


Our perſonal ſlavery conſiſts in the incapacity of dif-. 
poling of our effects, in favour of our children, if they 
have not always lived with us, in the ſame houſe, and 
at the ſame board. In that caſe all belongs to the 
monks. The eſtate of an inhabitant of Mont- Jura, 
placed in the hands of a notary of Paris, becomes, in 
Paris even, the prey of thoſe, who originally had em- 
braced the evangelical poverty of Mont-Jura. The 
fon prays for alms, at the gate of the houſe which his 
father had built; and the monks, fo far from giving 
him an alms, arrogate to themſelves an exemption from 
diſcharging the creditors. of the father, and of regard- 
ing, as null and void, the hypothetical debts that 
remain on the houſe, of which they have taken poſſeſ- 
fion. The wife throws herſelf in yain at their feet, to 
obtain a part of her dowry. This dowry, theſe debts, 
this paternal eſtate, all belong, by divine right, to the 
monks. The creditors, the wife, the children, all are 
reduced to, and die in beggary. 5 

Re 
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Real ſlavery is that which is attached to a habita- 
tion. Whoever comes to occupy a houſe, in the em- 
pire of theſe monks, and lives in it a year and a day, 
becomes their vaſſal for ever, It happened ſome time 
ago that a French trader, the father of a family, drawn 
by his affairs into this barbarous country, took a houſe 
there, to lodge in, for a year. He died afterwards in his 
own country; in another province of France; his wife, 
and children, were very much aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
bailiffs come, and ſeize upon their furniture, by warrant, 


to ſell them in the name of St. Claudius, and drive the 


whole family out of the houſe of the father, 

Mixed flavery, being compoſed of both the former, 
is that which rapacity, of the moſt execrable kind, hath 
conſtantly invented, and which robbers even did not 
preſume to think of. ; 


Ye uſurpers of St. Claudius! produce your titles— — 


ſhew us the priviledge, if the bleſſed Bennet and the 

bleſſed St, Claudius have given you a priviledge to feed 

on the tears, and the blood of the widow and the or- 
han ! 

If you have not the letters patent of the ſaints, ſhew 
us at leaſt thoſe of the king. It you are in poſſeſſion 
of title deeds, open your archives, let us confront your 
charters with thoſe which we have drawn from your 
own archives, We will fight you with your own 
proper weapons; and the king thall find on what 
foundation you preſume to tyranniſe over the ſubjects 
whom he wiſhes to govern only as a father, 

We do not addreſs theſe juſt complaints to any but 
the monks. It is not the chapter who have invented 
this opprefſion—they found it eſtabliſhed. We con- 
jure them in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, our common 
father, to relieve us. Jeſus Chriſt hath not ordained 
that his apoſtles ſhould reduce their brethren to 
flavery, 
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TITLE DEE DS wich SHEW THE rTyRAN- 
NICAL USURPATION OF THE BENEDICTINE MONKS, 
NOW CANONS OF ST, CLAUDIUS, 


WE are two portions of a people that are divided 

into ſix communities“. One of theſe portions 
extends itſelf in the midſt of mountains and precipices, 
from the ſource of the river d'Orbe, to the bailiwick of 
Pontarlier. You incroached and ſeized upon this 
frightful country, that had moreover been brought in, 
and cultivated by our aſſiduous labour, You fold it in 
1266 to John de Chalons, named the ancient, one of 


the lords of Franche Comte, from whom the princes 


of Orange deſcend. But in the articles of ſale, where 


you ſpecify all the rights which you vend, there is 


no mention of mort-main, ſlavery, or ſervitude. You 
ſold nothing but the territory. By what right did you 
poſſeſs that? we know not. And by what right have 
you again taken poſſeſſion of this territory, which you 


ſold by a ſolemn contract? we are ignorant of this allo, 


But we know very well that you have raviſhed from us 
that which we purchaſed from yourſelves. 

John de Chalons Arlay, the firſt of that name, ſon 
of John Chalons, the ancient, built a caſtle near to 
Roche, in Alpe, in the territory, fold by you, although 
it did not belong to you. All who were not lords of 
manors were at that time flaves—it was the juriſpru- 
dence of the Huns, the Vandals, the Herules, the 
Gepides, the Francs, the Bourguignons, and all the 
other famifhed barbarians, who nk away and diſſolved 
with the Gauls and the ancient Celtce. Theſe con- 


* Lons-Chaymiere & Oreiere; la Mouille & Morez ; les 
Rouſſes ; le Bois d'amont; Morbier and Bellefontaine. 
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querors had never penetrated into this impracticable 
country, called St. Claudius, ſituated between three 
chains of mountains covered with eternal ice, and 
where the huts were buried, under thirty feet of ſnow, 
for ſeven months in the year, The barbarians, who 
came from the Boriſthenes and Tanais, did not ſtrive to 
reign over the few ſavages who inhabited theſe deſerts, 
more frightful a hundred times than thoſe of Siberia, 
The fertile plains had attracted their regard. But John 
de Chalons Arlay I. ſeeing this country peopled by 
means of exceſſive care and induſtry, with the mot 
miſerable of all men, wiſhed to reduce even theſe miſer- 
able creatures to ſervitude, by virtue of the fœdal 
right. For this John, of Chalons, like you, imagined 
that he poſſeſſed the ſame right as the Huns and Bour- 
guignons, who had come to conquer the borders of 


the Saone and the Doux, and who had rendered the 


people flaves, by the famous right of being the 
ſtrongeſt. The people, who had nothing to loſe but 
their bodies, all fled on the firſt attempt of John de 
Chalons Arlay I. 

John de Chalons Arlay II. the ſon, perceiving the 
barbarous folly of his father, who had thus deprived 
himſelf of uſeful vaſſals, called them back again in 
1250, by a charter of the 13th of January, He gives 
up in this charter“ all rights of mort-main, and ſer- 
vitude, and reſerves to himſelf only the ſeigniories of 
tythage, and fines of alienation. 

It 1s plain, therefore, that one halt of the territory 
uſurped by you, was evidently enfranchiſed from the 
ſervitude impoſed by the Huns and Bourguignons 
wherever they came. They certainly did not tranſmis 
to you to you the monks of St. Bennet, the ſanguinary 


* This charter and that of 1266 are related in the Hiſtory of 
Pontarlier, by M. Droz, Counſellor to the Parliament of Beſangon, 


pages 129 and 130. The canons of St. Claudius have, in their 
archives, the originals of theſe titles, 
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right, which they never exerciſed themſelves, in this part 
of the world inacceffible to all conquerors, but monks. 


- Let us come now to the other part. 


You have uſurped another deſert, which extends itſelf 
to the frontiers of Switzerland. It is the country which 
is now called Lons-Chaumois, Orciere, la Mouille, Mo- 
rez, les Rouſſes. It is where his beneficent majeſty, 
who' reigns but for the good of the nation, hath pro- 
poſed to open a road, through the frightful mountains, 
to communicate to Lyon, Breſſe, Bugey, Val-Romey, 
and the country of Gex in Franche Comte, without 
paſſing by Switzerland. The inhabitants of theſe 
mountains, who are all laborious, and commercial, 
will ſee a new heaven with which this great project, 
worthy of the beſt of kings, is full, But ſhall they 
not find it otherways than as ſlaves, the ſlaves of 
monks? The more that the king ſhall open, to them, 
a door of knowledge of human nature, ſo much the 
more will the compariſon of their own with the hap- 
pier ſtate of others of the king's ſubjects, render. their 
ſtate inſupportable. They will ſay, © Hard by, the 
ſubjects of the king are free, and we wear the irons 
* of St. Claudius.“ But by what title are they, forced 
to wear thoſe irons. | 

We conjure his Majeſty, we conjure the council to 
attend to one circumſtance that will aſtoniſh them. The 
monks invaded us without any title; and yet, behold 
the deed by which they have fold to us, all the territo- 
ry which extends from Lons-Chaumois, as we have al- 
ready faid, to the frontiers of Switzerland, 

This authentic deed, this act of ſale is dated the 27th 
of February, 1390. William de la Baume, abbe of 
St. Claudius, fold us this land which we had ourſelves 
cultivated ; and*the monks of St. Claudius aſſumed to 
themſelves the right of treating, as ſlaves, the lawful 
poſſeſſors of theſe hills. They ſold it to us at a time 
when we were ignorant of mort- main, of which there 
is not a word in the act, and they have endeayoured to 
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ſubject us to this right, which deſtroys all the rights of 
men. 
We preſume to ſay, that they have no more reaſon 
to call us their vaſſals, than we ſhould have to pretend 
that they were ours; perhaps even they have leſs; for, 
fire, our induſtrious hands are uſeful to the ſtate to 
what purpoſes do their hands ſerve? We lay at the 
feet of your Majeſty the arrogance of this deed, We 
found it in the poſſeſſion of a peaſant, a deſcendant of 
thoſe innocent ſavages, who had made the contract with 
William de la Baume. He knew not that he poſ- 
ſeſſed the authentic inſtrument of his own and his fel- 
low citizens liberty. ö 
If our unpuniſhed tyrants, the ſons of St. Bennet, 
ſhould preſume to ſay to this peaſant, You knew as 
* much of it as we; you have forged this deed ;” we 
will anſwer them, we have found the duplicate in your 
own cuſtody; in your very convent. Your ſecretary, 
irritated at your uſurpation, ſeized with a remorſe which 
you never feel, and fearing to appear, before God, as an 
accomplice in your guilt, detached his conſcience from 
yours. He gave us this piece which demonſtrates your 
ſubſequent uſurpation. This uſurpation has ſubſiſted 
about two centuries, but it is a crime of two centuries, 
Fraud is not ſacred for being antique. | 
You oppoſe to our claims the argument of 22 
tion; but we oppoſe to you a much more reſpectable 
preſcription, that of the rights of men, that of the 
right of nature. It is not our buſineſs to prove that we 
are born with the rights of men—It is your taſk to 
prove that we have loſt them. It is your buſineſs to 
diſplay before the king, the titles by which we belong 
to the monks, more than to him. It is your part to 
prove, at what time you purchaſed us in Guinea to ren- 
der us yaur ſlaves. 
Yes, preſcription can take place, but only in one in- 
{tance : when it is preſumed that mort-main has been 
eſtabliſhed by the original lords of the territory ; I 
| the 
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the authority of the laws ; by the letters-patent of the 
ſovereign, in virtue of conceſſions, made by the pro- 
prietary lords, on condition of rendering the inhabi- 
rants ſubject to mort-main. But here it is altogether 
different; it is you who haye fold us our own country , 
it is you who ſtrive to ſubject after you have fold it. 
There is no preſumption but againſt you no probabi- 
lity but againſt you. 
In fine, the great maxim of right condemns you, 
* malz fidei poſſeſſor nullo tempore præſcribere poteſt.“ 
The poſſeſſor of a falſe right can in no time be pre- 
ſcribed. It is even the maxim of your canon right, 
Thus your cauſe is reproved both by God and man, 
The monks of St. Claudius cannot anſwer theſe argu- 
ments drawn from nature and the law. The canons, 
ſucceſſors to the monks, have nothing to ſay ts them. 
'You oppoſe to us alſo that you have the judicial au- 
thority, and the tythage in this country which we inha- 
bit. You ſay that this judicial right and the tythes 
were reſold by another la Baume (Peter) cardinal, 
archbiſhop of Beſangon, biſhop of Geneva, and abbe 
of St. Claudius, on the 24th of March 1518. This 
title ſerves to confound you : he fold you the tythes, 
and the judicial right, which we do not reclaim z but 
he did not fell you our liberties, which we do reclaim, 
There is not one word either of ſervitude, cr mort- 
main in the deed of ſale. What then are your titles? 
rapaciouſneſs, avarice, uſurpation, the fraud of monks, 
and our ignorance. You, have treated us, as beaſts, 
becauſe there were among you ſome clerks that could 
read and write, while we confined ourlelves to the cul- 
tivation of that earth which nouriſhed you, Oppoſe 
no longer to the rights of human kind, the right of 
Attila, and the law of Ganbette. 
May the deſcendant of St. Louis judge between us 
who are his ſubjects, and you who ate our tyrants. 
After having thus ſpoken to the monks, we ſuppli- 
cate the canons once more, to an action worthy of their 
nobility, 
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nobility, to join with us, and ſolicit his majeſty to ſup- 
preſs a vexation, contrary to the laws of nature, to the 


rights of the king, to commerce, to the public weal, 
and above all to Chriſtianity. 1 


Signed, 


LAM CHAPUIS, 
PAGE T, 
Special Procurators. 
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ARTICLE FIRST. 


N the day of St. Louis, 1772, I took poſſeſſion 

of my cure. The greater part of my pariſhioners 

came to me in a body, and, in tears, demanded my 
aſſiſtance. I told them that my cure belonged to the 
monks, who gave me a penſion of four hundred 
francs, which they call, I know not wherefore, a com- 
. petent portion, and that I ſhould willingly ſhare it 
with my friends. Their ſyndic, who was their ſpeaker, 

anſwered me thus ; | | 

„% We 


een An 18 8 

% We are ready ourſelves to lay at your feet the 
< little that remains to us, and to labour with our hands 
< to ſupply your wants. We came only to ſolicit your 
-< ſupport, to extricate us from the unjuſt ſlavery under 
which we groan in theſe deſerts that we have culti- 
< vated.” | 

% How! what would you ſay, my children! what 
* ſlavery ? Is it poſſible that there are any ſlaves in 
France?“ „ 

Les, Sir,“ replies the ſyndic, “we are the ſlaves 
* of the ſame ſecular monks, who give you four 
hundred francs for ſerving your cure, and who gather 
« in the fruits, both of your, and our labeurs. Theſe 
„ monks, now become canons, have made themſelves 
„ our ſovereigns, and we are their ſlaves, named the 
« ſubjects of mort- main. Aſſiſt us then in the name 
* of that king, who makes war only for the purpoſe of 
«© delivering Chriſtians from flavery, and whoſe fealt we 
* celebrate this day.” | : = 

I demanded of them the meaning of that ſtrange ex- 
preſſion the ſlaves of mort- main: When at any 
« time,” ſays he, our maſters are not contented with 
“ the ſpoils, which they take poſſeſſion, of in our cot- 
tages after our death, they cauſe the bodies to be dug 
* up from the graves, and cut off the right hand, which 
6 1s preſented to them with great ceremony, as a penalty 
„for the money, which they could not raviſh from our 
% indigence, and as a horrid example to deter our chil- 
« dren from ever touching the effects of their parents, 
« which belong to the monks our ſovereigns.“ 

I fighed, and he continued. ey 

& We are flaves in our eſtates and perſons. If we 
«* live in the houſe of cur fathers and mothers, and 
„keep with our wives a diſtinct table, all the eſtate 
„belongs to the monks on the death of our parents, 
« They drive us from the paternal dweiling, We aſk 
“ for alms at the gate of the houſe in which we were 
« born. They not only refuſe this alms, but our maſ- 
ters aſſume the right of not paying for the remedies 
« furniſhed to our parents, nor for the funeral obſe- 
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quies paid to their remains. Thus, in ſickneſs, no 
merchant dares to fell us a ſheet upon credit; no 
butcher will ſend us a morſel of meat: the apothe- 
cary is afraid of giving us a medicine that might 
prolong our lives, We die abandoned by all men; 
and we are laid in the ſepulchre, with the aſſurance 
of having left our children in miſery, and bon- 
dage. 9771 Io 
« If a ſtranger, ignorant of theſe cuftoms, to his 
misfortune, comes to live, for a year and a day, in this 
barbarous country, he becomes the ſlave of the 
monks as well as we. If he acquires afterwards a 
fortune in another country, this fortune belongs alſo 
to the ſame monks. They claim it from the further- 
molt part of the univerſe, and this right they call the 
right of purſuit, | 
« If they can prove that a female. on her marriage, 
did not lie in the houſe of her father, on the farſt 
night of her wedding, but in that of her huſband, 
ſhe loſes the right of paternal ſueceſſion. They iſſue 
monitories againit her, which frighten the whole 
country, and which often force the intimidated pea- 
ſants, to ſwear, that ſhe had abſolutely committed the 
crime of paſling the firſt night of her marriage with 
her huſband, In which caſe the monks inherit. 
Whether the inheritance amounts to twenty crowns, 
or a hundred thouſand francs, is of no conſequence z 
the whole belongs to them, | 
«© We are beaſts of burthen. They load us while 
we live; they ſell our-ſkins when we die, and they. * 
throw our carcaſes to the dunghill.“ | 
I exclaimed, * all this is impoſſible, my dear parith- 
ioners; do not laugh at my ſimplicity ; we are in a 
country of freedom; our kings, our firſt pontiffs, 
have aboliſhed ſlavery long ago. It is to calumniate 
the religious to ſay that they have ſlaves in their poſ- 
ſeſſions. On the contrary, we have fathers of mercy 
who collect alms, and who paſs the ſeas to deliver 
our brethren, who have been made ſlaves at Maroc, 
at Tunis, or Algiers.” 

ls,” 
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„Oh!“ exclaims an old man of the troop, * that 
4 they would alſo come, and deliver us!“ 
What!“ continued I, © monitories fulminated to 
« diſcover, if a female ſlave did not lie in the bed of 
her huſband, on the firſt night of her marriage! no: 
« this would be too great an outrage to religion, and 
ce to the laws of nature. Monitories are not thunder- 
« ed, but for the diſcovery of great public crimes, the 
“ authors of which are unknown. Go: I cannot be- 
* lieve you.” | : 

As I concluded theſe words, a woman, named Jean 
Mary Mermet, fell at my feet weeping: & Alas !” ſaid 
ſhe, * theſe good men tell you nothing but the truth. 
« The farmer of the canons of St. Claudius, who were 
before this Benedictines, has endeavoured to deſpoil 
& me of the effects of my father, under the pretext of 
e my having ſlept, in the houſe of my huſband, on 
ie the firſt night of my marriage. The chapter ob- 
te tained a monttory againſt me. I was reduced to beg- 
4% gary. I ſaw theſe infants who are now at my ſide 
4 periſhing. The officers who drove us from our houſe, 
& refuſed to give me the milk, which I had left in it, 
* to nouriſh my youngeſt infant. We ſhould have 
died, but for the ſuccour afforded us, by the cele- 
« brated advocate Chriſtine, the defender of the op- 
„ preſſed, and of M. de la Poule, his worthy aſſoci- 
& ate, who took up my defence, and who found ſome 
& errors, that rendered, invalid, the fatal monitory pub- 
<« liſhed with an intention to raviſh from me all my 
« eftate, in the ſame manner, I was told, as the one 
& publiſhed at Thoulouſe againſt the Calas. The 
© parliament of Beſangon took pity on my misfortunes, 
« and my innocence; my perſecutors were condemned 
to the expences by a ſolemn and unanimous arret, 
given on the 22d of June, 1572.” 

She ſhewed me the arret of the parliament of Be- 
ſancon, which ſhe had in her hand. My ſurprize was 
redoubled. I learned from my own ſituation that it 
was poſſible to be, at the ſame inſtant, penetrated both 
by grief and joy. I own that I ſhed abundance of 
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tears. I bleſſed the parliament, I bleſſed God, I em- 


braced, weeping, my dear pariſhioners, who wept with 
me. I demanded, for what crime their anceſtors had 
been condemned to ſo horrible a flavery, in a land of 
freedom. But what was the exceſs of my aſtoniſhment, 
my terror, and my pity, when I was given to under- 
ſtand, that the titles, on which the monks founded 
their uſurpation, were evidently the ancient works of 
forgers; that. it was only neceſſary to have eyes to be 
convinced of this; that in more than one country, the 
people, called Benedictines, Bernardines, Premontre- 
ans, had committed frequently the crime of forgery, 
and had employed religion to exterminate all the rights 
of nature. | 

One of the advocates who had ſtood up for theſe 
unfortunate people, and who had ſaved poor Mermet 
from the fangs of rapacity, came up at this time, and 
gave me a very neceſſary and inſtructive book, intitled, 
« A Diſſertation on the Abbey of St. Claudius, its 
“Chronicles, its Legends, its Charters, its Uſurpations, 
* and the Rights of the People of that Country.“ 

I diſmiſſed my pariſhioners, I read with, great at- 
tention this work, which all our judges, and thoſe who 
love truth, I doubt not, have peruſed with profit. 

I was ſoon ſhocked at the quantity of ſuppoſed 
charters, and the prodigious number of forged acts 
detected by the learned and pious chancellor of 
Agueſſcau, and before him by Launoy, Baillét, and 
Dumoulin. 1 1 

I ſaw, with the grieved ſpirit of piety, incenſed at 
having been deceived by errors, that all the legends of 
St. Claudius were no other than a heap of the groſſeſt 
impoſitions, invented, as Baillet ſays, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, I ſaw that the diplomas of 
the emperor Charlemagne, of the emperor Lothaire, 
of Louis the blind, who called himſelf the King of 
Provence, of the emperor Frederic I. of the emperor 
Charles IV, and of Sigiſmund, his ſon, were as contemp- 
tible impoſtures as the golden legend. 
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It was, moreover, on theſe falſhoods, ſo contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the learned, but ſo puniſhable in 
thoſe of juſtice, that the monks of St. Claudius have 
founded their wealth, their uſurpation, and the ſlavery 
of the unhappy people, of whom Providence has made 
me the paſtor. 

The tyrants of theſe unhappy people have not de- 
generated from their predeceſſors. They have mu- 


| rilated and falſified an arret of the parliament of 


Beſangon, given on the 12th of December, 1679, 
between them and à Sr. Boiſſette, for this ſame mort- 
main. They have preſumed lately to aſſert, in print, 
that they gained that proceſs, although the regiſter de- 
clares that they were condemned. This is the ſame 
proceſs that brings at this day againſt them freſh proofs. 
They have been forgers in the twelfth century—they 
are ſo in the eighteenth. They lie in the face of 


juſtice. 


Paſſing, in a moment, from ſurpriſe to indignation, 
I ſaw, in fine, that a very ſmall number of monks had 
ſucceeded in reducing to flavery twelve thouſand citi- 
zens, twelve thouſand ſubjects of the king, twelve 
thouſand men. uſeful to the ſtate, to whom they had 
ſolemnly ſold the property of the ſame lands, in which 
they enchain them at this day. Every line filled me 
with ſorrow and affright, and I am fully perſuaded that 
our judges, as well as every reader, feel the ſame ſen- 
timents as 1 did. 

What! faid I to myſelf, the monks ſell to free men 
the immenſe territories which they have uſurped, by 
falſe charters, and afterwards they make ſlaves of theſe 
free men, by abuſing their ignorance, by intimidating 
their conſciences, by making them tremble under the 
yoke of the inquiſition, when Franche-Comte, ſo im- 


properly. named Franche, belongs to Spain! Ah! 


much more right had the people of theſe territories to 
impoſe mort- main on the monks; it is to the incon- 
teſtible proprietors that the right of mort- main be- 
longs; and in fine, every monk is mort-mainable by 
his nature. He has nothing upon the earth; gen 
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eſtate is in Heaven, and the earth belongs to thoſe 
who have purchaſed it. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Moved and troubled in all the powers of my ſoul, 
I fancied that I ſaw, during the night, Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, followed by ſome of his apoſtles. All his 
exterior announced humility and poverty, and he nou- 
riſhed five thouſand men in a deſert with ſome loaves 
and fiſnes. I fancied. that I ſaw in another delert ſome 
Monks, and their Abbe poſſeſſing a hundred thouſand 
livres of rent, and enſlaving twelve thouſand men in- 
ſtead of feeding them. 

It appeared to me that Jeſus tranſported himſelf, in 
a moment, though on foot, from the deſert of Gene- 
zareth to that of St. Claudius. He demanded of the 
Monks why they were ſo rich, and why they enchained 
theſe twelve thouſand Gauls. One of the Monks, 
the Cellariſt anſwered, ** Lord, it is becauſe we have 
* made them Chriſtians, We have opened to them 
* the door of Heaven, and we have taken from them 
« carth.” 

Jeſus Chriſt replied, in theſe words, © I did not be- 
s lieve that I came upon earth to endure poverty, 
„ toil, and hunger, conſtantly practiſing humility, and 
« difintereſtedneſs, merely for the purpoſe of enrich- 
* ing the Monks, at the expence of men.” 

„Oh!“ anſwers the Cellariſt, “ things are v 
* much changed, ſince you and your firſt diſciples 
were on earth. You were the ſuffering Church, and 
we are the triumphant one. It is juſt that thoſe 
who triumph ſhould be opulent lords. You appear 
* aſtoniſhed at our having a hundred thouſand livres 
of rent and ſlaves. What would you ſay then if 
* you knewſthat there were Abbeys which have two or 
three times more, without having any better titles 
* than ourſelves ?” | 

At theſe words I exClaimed; is there no curb, no 
check upon earth ? muſt the happy ſtill weigh down 
Vol. I. Miſcellanies, B b the 
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the unfortunate? The thunder at this inſtant roared, 
and the vifion diſappeared. 


ARTICLE THIRD, 


When IT had recovered from my fright, I applied 
myſelf to ſtudy, with the greateſt care, this famous 
proceſs of twelve thouſand Citizens againſt twenty ſecu- 
lar Monks. I ſaw that theſe monks had not been 
| elevated to the dignity of Canons before the year 1742. 
That after this time ſeveral canonſhips had been given 
to men, who, not having been brought up in the mo- 
naſtic ſtate, had not contracted that hardneſs of heart, 
that avidity, and ſecret hatred againſt human- k ind 
which is but too often acquired in the convents. 

] went, to find one of theſe gentlemen, after having 
conſulted my pariſhioners. I told him that I came 
to procure the means of terminating an odious proceſs, 
This honeſt gentleman embraced me. He ſaid, he 
had always ſighed, in ſecret, in ſupporting a cauſe whoſe 
only object was to deſpoil the widow and the orphan. 
1 know well, fays he, that if there is juſtice upon 
earth, we ſhall infallibly loſe our proceſs. I confeſs 
that our titles are falſe, and that thoſe of our adver- 
faries are authentic. I own that in 1350 John de 
Chalons, lord of theſe diſtricts, freed the inhabitants 
from all mort-main. That in 1390 William de la Baume, 
abbe of St. Claudius, fold to the fame people the re- 
mainder of- the territory, of which they were then the 
lawfut proprietors; that towards the end of the ſix- 
teenth and the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
the Menks of St. Claudius uſurped the right of mort- 
main, on this ignorant and intimidated people, with- 
out being able to produce the leaſt title to this pre- 
tended right. I know that ſuch a poſſeſſion, without 
title, cannot ſupport itſelf, and that there is no pre- 
' feription againſt the rights of nature, ſtrengthened by 
authentic deeds, 
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Theſe Monks, in whoſe place I now am, cannot com- 
pare themſelves to the lawful lords of other diſtricts, 
ſubject to mort-main, who have conceded the lands to 
the cultivators, on condition that if they ſhould die 
without iſſue, the lands ſhould revert to the houſe of 
the donors. Thoſe lords were reſpectable benefactors, 
and theſe Monks, I own, were oppreſſors. Thoſe 


Jords, I own, have their titles in legal form, and theſe 


Monks have not ſo. Theſe Monks, inſenſibly, eſta- 
bliſned mort-main, by ſaying, towards the end of the 
{ixteenth century, to theſe poor labourers, ** If you 
* wiſh to preſerve yourſelves from hereſy, be our 
& ſlaves in the name of God.” But the labourers, now 
more enlightened, tell them at this day, lt is in the 
name of God that we are free.” 

J was ſo affected by theſe words of this worthy 
gentleman, that I caught him in my arms, with a ten- 
derneſs, which his virtue inſpired: I ſaid to him, 
Ohl impreſs on the ſouls of your affociates theſe gene- 
rous ſentiments.” Neither you, nor they, are guilty of 
the frauds, which were committed in the paſt ages, 
Men muſt become more juſt, in proportion as they be- 
come more learned. Separate, therefore, your virtues 
from the prevarications of your predeceſſors. There 
frequently is wanted but one good man to lead back 
from error, a whole Chapter. Convert yours. They 
will gain by it. They will evade an odious proceſs 
that will expoſe them to public hatred, and ſhame, 
even if they gain it. Induce them to agree with the 
labourers ; to abandon the horrid right of impoſing 
ſervitude, ſo miſbecoming in prieſts; to renounce 
this fatal pretenſion, for rights more humane, for the 
augmentation of revenue. Many lords of territory 
have already ſet them this example. 

The Marquis de Chaiſzuil le Baume came to en- 
franchiſe his vaſſals in his eſtates. M. de Villefrancon, 
counſellor of parliament, the advocate de Verre, and 
ſome others, whoſe names 1 am 1n poſſeſſion of, have 
had the ſame generoſity. The Farmers-general, affected 
with an action ſo noble, have ſhared in the honour. 
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They have refuſed the right of inſinuation, which is 
their due, and which is very conſiderable. What has 


© been the conſequence? They have all profited by it. 


Their benevolence has been rewarded without their 
having hoped for any recompence. The hands that 
were treed have cultivated, ' with more indultry, the 
lands. The rents and revenues have increaſed in pro- 
portion to the fruits; the ſales have been frequent; 
the circulation abundant ; life is reſtored in the habi- 
tation of death, | 

Ohſerve,“ continued I, © the king of Sardinia has 
enfranchiſed all the ſlaves of Savoy, and this Savoy, of 
which the name was the proverb of poverty, has be- 
come flouriſhing.” 

* Shew theſe great examples to your aſſociates; en- 
rich them by their grandeur of ſoul. Propoſe particu- 
larly to their ſolicitor this honourable arrangement 
he knows well that their cauſe is bad. The body of 
advocates think nobly. - The quality of arbitrators is 
more worthy of them, than that of defenders of a bad 
cauſe.“ 8 

The Canon was tranſported with my propofition'z 
he repaired to his aſſociates. Thoſe who had not been 
Monks hearkened to him with pleaſure ; thoſe who had 
refuſed him with ſeverity, He returned to me, ſighing, 
Oh! ſays he, there is but one indelible character in 
* the world, and it is that of a Monk.” 

We muſt, therefore, try the cauſe—thoſe who will 


not be adviſed muſt be expoſed. The tribunals muſt 


/ * 


conſtantly decide the proceſſes of the monks, and what 
a proceſs will this be! On one ſide three thouſand uſe- 
ful families, comprehending at leaſt twelve thouſand 
heads, reclaim with tears, and with the titles of their 
liberty in their hands, the property of their deſerts 
and their hovels, which they bought and paid for; 
the rights which are inconteſtible before all the tribu- 
nals upon earth. 

On the other ſide there are twenty uſeleſs men, who 
ſay, that in ſpite of reaſon, theſe three thouſand families 
are their * becauſe they exiſted at one 75 
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theſe mountains, certain forgers of title deeds, though 
very unſkilful in their trade. . 
If our religion, which in its beginning knew not of 
Monks, and which, as foon as they appeared, reſtricted 
them from all enjoyment of property, and preſcribed to 
them a law of charity, and indigence, is filent in the. 
mountains and the dells of Mont Jura, Oh! holy 
juſtice! ſiſter this religion, make your ſovereign 
voice be heard dictate your arrets when the evangeliſt 
is forgotten, and when nature is trodden under foot! 


A 
N WS 
To 


Ma. DAVID HUM E. 


HAVE ſeen, Sir, the pieces that haye been pub- 
1 liſhed in the proceſs, which you have to ſupport, . 
before the tribunal of the public, againſt the man 
whom you protected. I own. that the great foul of 
Jean-Jacques hath brought, into open day, the black- 
neſs with which you have heaped favour upon favour, 
and it is in vain, that they ſay it is the procels of ingrati- 
tude againſt benevolence. Bert | 
I find myſelf implied in this affair. The Sieur Rouſ- 
ſeau accuſes me of having written, in England, a letter 
in which I laugh at him. He hath accuſed M. &Alem- 
bert of the ſame crime, h 
Although M. d'Alembert and IT might be capable of 
this enormity in our hearts, I ſwear to you that I am f 
not the man who has written about him. It is ſeven = 
years ſince I have had that honour. I know not the | 
letter, of which he ſpeaks; and I declare to you that if 
Ct Bb 3 1 had 


m reer Ass 


J had written any miſchievous pleaſantries, at the ex- 
pence of M. Jean-Jacques Rouſſeau, I would not dif- 
avow them. 

He has done me the honour to place me among the 

number of his enemies and perſecutors. Fully per- 
ſuaded that they ought to raiſe a ſtatue to him, as it is 
ſaid in the very polite and decent “ letter of Jean- 
Jacques Rouſſeau, citizen of Geneva, to Chriſtopher 
« de Beaumont, archbiſhop of Paris.“ He fancies 
that one half of the univerſe, are employed in raiſing 
this ſtatue, on the pedeſtal; and the other half in 
throwing it down. | ; 

He not only believed me to be an Iconoclaſt, but he 
alſo imagined that 1 had conſpired againſt him with the 
council of Geneva, to procure a decree of impriſon- 
ment, againſt his perſon, and afterwards with the coun- 
cil of Berne, to drive him from Switzerland. 1 

- He perſuaded the protectors, that he then had at 
. Paris, of theſe things, and made me appear, in their 
eyes, as a man who perſecuted him on account of his 
modeſty and wiſdom. Now be pleaſed to obſerve the 
manner, Sir, in which I have perſecuted him. 

When I ſaw that he had many enemies at Paris; 
that, like myſelf, he was fond of retirement; and pre- 
ſuming that he could render ſome ſervices to philoſo- 
phy, I propoſed to him, by Mark Chapuis, citizen of 
Geneva, in the year 1759, to come and live in a 
country houſe, called, The Hermitage, which J pur- 
chaſed for the purpoſe. | | 

He was fo affected with my offer that he wrote me 
theſe words: OT 

* Sir, 


„1 do not like you. You corrupt 
% my republic, by giving exhibitions in your caſtle of 
* Tournay, &c.” | 
This letter on the part of a man, who had himſelf 
written a ſerious opera and a comedy, was not yet dated 
from Bedlam. I made no anſwer, as you may readily 
believe. I intreated M. Tronchin, the phyſician, to 
ſend him a recipe for the malady, M. Tronchin told 
f | me 
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me, that as he could not cure me of the madneſs of 
writing dramatical pieces at my age, he deſpaired of 
curing Jean-Jacques. We both remain in the diſeaſe, 
each in his way. | | 

In 1762 the council of Geneva undertook. his cure, 
and iſſued a kind of an order to detain him for the pur- 
pole of applying the remedies. Jean-Jacques, under a 
decree both at Paris and Geneva, and convinced that 
one body could not be in two places at the ſame time, 
fled to a third, He concluded with his uſual prudence 
that I was his mortal enemy, ſince I had not anſwered 
his obliging letter. He ſuppoſed that a party of the 
council of Geneva had come to dine with me, to con- 
ſult his ruin, and that the minute of his arret had been 
written on my table, at the cloſe of the repaſt. He 
perſuaded ſome of his fellow citizens of this improba- 
ble ſtory. This accuſation became ſo ſerious, that I 
was obliged to write, to the council of Geneva, a very 
ſtrong letter; in which I ſaid that if any one man 
of the body had ſpoken to me, at any time, of the 
ſmalleſt deſign againſt the Sr. Rouſſcau, I agreed that he 
ſhould conſider both him, and me as raſcals; and that I 
deteſted perſecutors too much. to be one. 

The council anſwered me, by a ſecretary of ſtate, that 
I never had, nor ought to have, nor could have the 
ſmalleſt ſhare, either directly or indire&tly, in the con- 
demnation of Sr. Jean- Jacques. 

The two letters are in the archives of the council of 
Geneva. 

In the mean time, M. Rouſſeau, who had retired 
into the delicious valleys of Moutier-Travers, or M$- 
tiers-Travers, in the county of Neufchate], not having 
had for a number of years, the pleaſure of communi- 
cating under the two hopes, demanded inſtantly of the 


preacher of Moutiers-Travers, a man of a refined, and 


delicate turn of mind, the conſolation of being admit- 
ted to the holy table: he told him that his intention 
was, © Firſt, to combat the Roman church: Second- 
* ly, to wreſtle with the infernal working of the ſpirit, 

| « which 


| 
| 
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* which evidently eſtabliſhed materialiſm ; and, third- 
© ly, to overcome the vanities and preſumptions of the 
modern philoſophers.” He wrote and ſigned this de- 
claration, and it 1s yet in the hands of M. de Montmo- 
lin, preacher of Moutier-Travers and Bovereſſe. 

When he had communicated, he perceived his heart 
to be dilated, he felt it to be drowned in tears. He 
lay ſo, at leaſt, in his letter of Auguſt 8, 1765. 

He ſuddenly quarrelled with the preacher and the 
people of Moutier-Travers and Bovereſſe. The little 
boys and girls threw ſtones at him. He fled to the ter- 
ritory of Berne, and not wiſhing to be ſtoned again, 
he ſupplicated the council of Berne“ to have the good- 
«neſs to ſhut him up, for the remainder of his days. in 
<© ſome one of their caſtles, or other place, that they 
* might be pleaſed to appoint. 4 "This letter is dated 
October 20, 1765. | 

After the counteſs of Pinchbech; Who delle ihem 
to ſhut her up. I did not belieye it would ever enter into 
the mind of any one, to make fuch a requeſt. The 
gentlemen of Berne choſe rather to drive him away, 
than to take upon themſelves his lodging. 

The judicious Jean-Jacques did not fail to conclude 
that i it was I, who had deprived him of the ſweet con- 
ſolation of perpetual impriſonment; and even that I 
had ſo much credit with the prieſts, as to procure him 
to be excommunicated by the Chriſtians of Moutier- 
Travers and Bovereſſe. 

Do not think I jeſt, Sir. He wrote in a letter of the 
24th of june. 1763, To be excommunicated by 
«means of M. de Voltaire will amuſe me much.” And 
in his letter of the 23d of march, he ſays, M. de 
Voltaire ought to have written to Paris, that he has 
been able to drive me from my new country.“ | 

The belt part of the affair is, that he has been 
able from time to time, to convince ſome people of all 
this. And yet rhe truth is, that, if he had been inchn- 
ed. inſtead of the priſon which he requeſted from the 
geatl:men of Berne, to have alen refuge in the coun- 

try 
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try houſe, pa I offered him, I would have made 
him a preſent of this aſylum, where I would have taken 
care, that he ſhould be becomingly provided with every 
neceſſary, and comfort of life; perſuaded that a man of 
his temper merits much more of compaſſion than reſent- 
ment, | | | p 

It is true, that, to the wiſdom which we conſtantly find 
in his writings, he has joined traits which are not the 
features of a good-heart, I know not whether you are 

acquainted, hat he is the author of the letters of la 
Montagne. In the fifth letter he ſtands forth formally 
an accuſer of me : this is not becoming. A man who 
hath communicated under the two hopes—a ſage to 
whom a ſtatue ought to be raiſed, appears to degrade 
his character a little by ſuch a manceuvre: he hazards 
his life and his reputation. 

Thus, the firſt thing that the mediators of France, 
Zurich and Berne, did, was to declare folemnly the let- 
ters of Montagne, to be an infamous libel. It was no 
more poſſible: for me to offer a houſe to Jean- 
Jaques, after his name was affixed on the corner, as 
a calummiator. | | 
But though he followed the trade of an ' accuſer, 
and that of a man a little embroiled with truth, it 
muſt be owned that he bas conſtantly preſerved his 
chataster of br..... e hp 
He did me the honour to write to me, after the 
mediation had arrived at Geneva, theſe words: 


«Sir; 


elf you have ſaid, that I was not ſecretary to the 


* ambaſſador at Venice, you have lied; and if I have 
not enjoyed its honours, it is I who have lied.“ 


I was ignorant that Jean-Jacques had been ſecre- 
tary to the embaſſy. I never had ſpoken a ſyllable 
about it, becauſe I never had heard it ſpoken of. 

I ſhewed this agreeable letter to a reſpectable gentle- 
man, conductor of foreign affairs, curious, and exact. 
| RE Suck 
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Such men are very dangerous to thoſe who ſpeak at 
random. He dug up the original letters, written with 
the hand of Jean-Jacques, on the gth and 13th of Au- 
guſt, 1743, to M. de Theil, firſt commiſſioner of fo- 
reign affairs, who was then his protector, and he found 
in them theſe words. | 1 
J have been two years the domeſtic of the Count 
« de Montagne, ambaſſador ; I have eaten his bread ; 
„he hath driven me, ſhamefully, from his houſe ;/ he 
<« has threatened to throw me out of the window; and 
«.warle, if I remain any longer in Venice, &c. &c.“ 
Obſerve how little the ſecretary of an ambaſſador is 
reſpected ; obſerve the pride of a great mind a little 
contracted, I adviſe him to have engraved, at the 
foot of his ſtatue, the ambaſſador's words to his ſecre- 
tary. | 
Fou ſee, Sir, that this poor man has never been 
able to maintain himſelf under any maſter, nor to pre- 
ſerve any friend; ſince it is againſt the dignity of his 
being, to have a maſter, and that friendſhip is a weak- 
neſs, whoſe impreſſions a wile: man ought to repel. 
You ſay that he has written the hiſtory of his life. 
It has been very uſeful to the world, and full of very 
great events, and I hope he will do poſterity the ſervice 
to publiſh them. His taſte for truth will not permit 
him to diſguiſe the ſmalleſt part of thoſe anecdotes, to 
ſerve for the education of princes, who wiſh, like Emi- 
lius, to be Joiners. 1 | 
In truth, Sir, all theſe little unhappy creatures de- 
ſerve not to engroſs but a minute of our attention, 
They quickly fall into eternal oblivion. The follies 
of Jean-Jacques and his ridiculous pride, will do no in- 
jury to true philoſophy, and the reſpectable men who 
cultivate it in France, England, and Germany will not 
be the leſs eſteemed. | 
There are follies and quarrels in all the conditions of 
life. Some Ex-jeſuits have furniſhed the biſhops with 
defamatory libels, under the name of mandates. The 
parliaments have burnt them. They have been forgot 
at 
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at the end of fifteen days. All things paſs rapidly, like 
the groteſque figures of a magic lanthorn. 

The archbiſhop of Novorogod, at the head of a ſy- 
nod, hath condemned the biſhop of Roſtou to be de- 
graded, and ſhut up for the remainder of his life, in a 


convent, for having maintained that there are two 


powers, the ſacerdotal and the royal. The empreſs hath 
enlarged the biſhop of Roſtou from the convent. This 
anecdote hath hardly been known in Germany, and de 
reſt of Europe. 

The hiſtories of wars, the moſt bloody, periſh ook 
the ſoldiers, who have been the victims. The criticiſms 
even of theatrical pieces, and above all, their pancgy- 
rics, are quickly buried in the ne grave with the 
pieces themſelves, and with the perio ical papers which 
ſpeak of them. Nothing but the ſugar plumbe of It, 
Keyſer are remembered. 

In this immenſe torrent, which bears us abba nk 
which ſwallows us up, what ſhall we do ? let us oblerve 
the council which Mr. Horace Walpole gives to Jean- 
Jacques—* to be wiſe and happy. You are the oe. 
Sir, and you deſerve to be the other, &c. &c.“ 


Ferney, October 24, 1766. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


I 


UFFENDORE, and thoſe who write, like him, 

on the intereſts of princes, make defective alma- 
-nacks for the current year, which are abſolutely worth 
nothing the year following. 2 


II. 


Who would have ſaid, at the peace of Nimeguen, 
that, one day, Spain, Mexico, Peru, Naples, Sicily, 
and Parma, would belong to the houſe of France? 


III. 


Was it foreſeen, when Charles XII. governed Swe- 
den ſo deſpotically, that his ſucceſſors would have no 
more authority than the kings of Poland ? 


IV. 


The kings of Denmark were Doges, a century ago, | 
and now they are abſolute. | oi 


V. 

At one time, the Ruſſians ſold themſelves like negroes. 
At preſent, they eſteem themſelves ſo much that they 
will not receive, into their armies, foreign ſoldiers; and 

* 4 it 
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it is a point of honour, with them, not to deſert. But 


they are obliged to have foreign officers, becauſe they 


have not acquired ſkill, in proportion to their cou- 
rage, and becauſe they only know how to obey, 


VL 


Animals accuſtomed to the yoke preſent themſelves 
to it, A compiler of the letters of queen Chriſtina 
hath done an outrage to human nature, in juſtifying the 
murder of Monaldeſqui, who was aſſaſſinated at Fon- 
tainbleau, by order of a Swediſh woman, under pretext 
of this Swediſh woman having been queen. No perſons 
upon earth but the aſſaſſins, employed by herſelf, could 
pretend, that it was lawful, for this princeſs to do at 
Fontainbleau, what would have been a crime at Stock- 
holm. . e ks | 

VII. 


That government would be worthy of the Hotten- 
tots, in which it would be lawful for a certain number 


of men to ſay, It is the duty of thoſe who labour, to 


pay; we owe nothing, becauſe we are idle.“ 


VIII. 


That government would outrage God and man, in 
which the citizens could ſay, The ſtate hath given us 
all, and we owe it nothing, but our prayers.” 


IX. 1 
Reaſon, in her progreſs towards perfection, deſtroyed 


the tribe of religious wars. The ſpirit of philoſophy 


hath baniſhed the plague from their world. 


- 


If Luther and Calvin were to return to the world, 
they would make no more noiſe than the Scotiſts and 
the Thomiſts : why? they were born in a time when 
men but began to be enlightened. 


XI. It 


[ 
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XI. 


It is only in the times of barbarity that we ſee 
ſorcerers, men [poſſeſſed with devils, kings excommu- 
nicated, and ſubjects relieved from their oaths of fide- 
lity, by prieſts. 


XII. 


Nothing is more uſeleſs to the world, in all re- 
ſpects, than a convent which enjoys two hundred thou- 
ſand livres of rent. Reaſon demonſtrates, that if theſe 
two hundred thouſand livres were given to a hundred 
officers, when they married; there would be a hundred 
valuable citizens rewarded, a hundred females provided 
for, and four hundred perſons, at leaſt added to the 
ſtate, at the end of ten years, inſtead of fifty perſons 
loſt in ſloth and idleneſs. It ſnews, alſo, that theſe fifty 
idlers, reſtored again to their country, would cultivate 
the earth, people it, and that there would be more la- 
bourers and ſoldiers, T his too is what all the world 
deſire, from the prince, to the huſbandman. Superſti- 
tion only hath oppoſed it; but reaſon, leagued with 
faith, ought to cruſh ſuperſtition, 


- XIII. 


The prince could, at leaſt, reſtrain his ſubje&s, by 
a ſingle word, from taking the oaths, before they 
were twenty-five years of age; and if any one ſhould 
ſay to the ſovereign, © what will become of our young 
& ladies of diſtinction, whom we uſually ſacrifice for 
tt the ſake of the firſt born?“ the prince would an- 
ſwer: They ſhall become what they are in Sweden, 
« Denmark, Pruſſia, England, and Holland; they 
e ſhall become citizens. They were born to propa- 
« gate, and not to recite Latin that they do not un- 
& derſtand. A woman who nouriſhes two infants, and 
„ho ſpins, renders more ſervice to her country, than 
* all the convents, put together, have ever done. 


XIV, It 
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XIV. 


It is a great happineſs to the prince, and ſtate, when 
there are philoſophers, who imprint theſe maxims on 
the minds of men. 


XV. 


Philoſophers not having any particular intereſt, can- 
not ſpeak, but in favour of reaſon, and the public 


ood. 
6 XVI. : 


Philoſophers love religion and they render great 
ſervice ro princes, by deſtroying ſuperſtition, which 
is always the enemy of princes. 


XVII. 


It was ſuperſtition that aſſaſſinated Henry III. Hen- 
ry IV. William, prince of Orange, and ſo many others. 
It is that which hath made the rivers flow with blood, 
ever ſince the days of Conſtantine. | 


XVIII. 

Superſtition is the moſt horrible enemy of human- 
kind. When ſhe governs the prince, ſhe prevents him 
from doing good to his people; when ſhe governs the 
people, ſhe ſtirs them up againſt the prince. 


XIX. 
There is not one example upon earth of philoſophers 
who oppoſed the laws of the prince. There is not 


one age, in which ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm have 
not been the cauſe of troubles, horrid in their nature. 


XX. 


Liberty conſiſts in being dependant on nothing but 
the laws. On this ground, every man is, at this mo- 
ment, free in Sweden, England, Rolland, Switzerland, 
at Geneva, and Hamburgh; it is the ſame at Venice 
and at Genoa. But yet there are provinces and vaſt 
Chriſtian realms, where the greateſt part of men are ſlaves. 


XXI. A 


—— 
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A time will come, in this country, when ſome Prince, 
more able than the others, will make the cultivators of 
the land comprehend, that it is not for their advantage 
that a man who has a horſe or many horſes, that is to 
fay; who is a nobleman, ſhould have a right to kill a peaſant 
by paying ten crowns for his grave. It is true that ten 
crowns are enough for a man, born in a certain climate. 
But they diſcover, in a length of time, that the ſum is 
too little for a death, Then he may be able to make 
the commons a part of the. government, and the 
Engliſh and Swedith conſtitution may be eſtabliſhed in 


the of T ys 


XXII. 


A citizen of Amſterdam is a man; a citizen, at a 
few degrees of longitude diſtant from thence, is a beaſt 
of burthen. 


XXIII. 


All men are born equal; but a burgeſs of Nieror does 
not ſuſpect that this truth exiſts. | 


XXIV. 


This equality is not the annihilation of ſubordina- 
tion; we are equally men; but not all equal members 
of ſociety. All natural rights belong equally to the 
Sultan and the Boſtange. Both the one and the other 
ought to diſpoſe, with che ſame power, of their perſons, 
their families, and their fortunes. Men are, therefore, 
eſſentially equa), although they play, on the nn res of 
1. different parts, 


XXV. 


It i 1s conſtantly demanded what government is pre- 
ferable. If you aſk the queſtion of a miniſter or his 
deputy, he certainly anſwers you in fayour of abſo- 
lute 
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jute power; if you aſk a baron, he wiſhes that the 
peerage had a ſhare in the legiſlative power. The 
citizen wiſhes, and with reaſon, to be conſulted; and 
the huſbandman thinks he ought not to be forgotten. 
The beſt government appears to be that where all con- 
ditions are equally protected by the laws, 


XXVI. 


A republican is always more attached to his country 
than a ſubject is to his, and for this reaſon, - the former 
loves his fortune better than the latter does his maſter, 


e 
Who is the lover of his country? A man compoſed 
of ſelf-love and prejudices, which the good of ſociety 


have exalted into the greateſt and firſt principle. This 
vague word, the public, makes a profound impreſſion, 


 XXVIIL 


my 


When the lord of a caſtle, or the inhabitant of a city, 
accuſe abſolute power, and lament the oppreſſion of 
the peaſant, do not believe them. We hardly bewail 
the evils which we do not feel. Citizens and gentlemen 
very rarely hate the perſon of their ſovereign, at leaſt 
this has not frequently been their object in civil wars. 
That which they hate, is abſolute power in the fourth 
or fifth hand ; it is the antichamber of a deputy, or of 
the ſecretary of an intendant, which cauſes the mur- 
murs. It is becauſe they have received, in a palace, the 


rebuff of an inſolent valet, that they groan over the 
deſolated country. CAD: 


XXIX. 
The Engliſh reproach the French with ſerving their 
maſters with gaiety. The following, as has been already 


obſerved, is among the beſt pieces that have been 
written in England, on this ſubje&: 


vor. I, Miſcellanies, cee A 


- 


„ Men AN 1878 


A nation here I pity, and admire, 

' Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire: 

Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 
To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear; 
Whoſe nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 
In courts a mean, in camps a generous band, 
From prieſts, and ſtock-jobbers, content, receive 
'1 hoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give: 
Whoſe people, vain in want; in bondage, bleſt; 
Tho' plunder'd, gay; induſtrous, tho? oppreſt ; 
With happy follies riſe above their fate, 

The jeſt, and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 


There is an anſwer to all theſe declamations with 
which Engliſh poeſy, pamphlets, and ſermons are full, 
It is very natural to love a houſe which hath reigned al- 
moſt eight hundred years. Many ſtrangers, and of 
theſe, even Engliſhmen, have come to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in France, merely for 1 purpoſe of living 
happily. 


XXX. 


A king who is not ſpoken againſt, and reviled, can 
hardly be wicked. 


4 

XXXI. 
Some Engliſhmen, who have never ſtirred from 
London, fancy that a king of France, when he has lei- 


| ſure, may ſend for a preſident, and, to amuſe himſelf, 
may give his fortune to one of his valets. 


n 


There is ſcarcely a country in the univerſe where the 
fortunes of individuals are better protected than they 
are in France, The Count Maurice de Naſſau, in 
departing from the Hague, to command the Dutch in- 


fantry, 
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fantry, aſked me if they would confiſcate the rents which 
he had from the Hotel-de- Ville, of Paris. They 
<« will be paid to you,” ſaid I, * preciſely on the ſame 
« day, that the count Maurice de Saxe, who com- 
* mands the French army, ſhall receive his,” and this 
was verified to the letter. 


XXXIII. 


Louis XI. during his reign, diſpatched by the hands 
of the hangman, about forty thouſand citizens. U his 
happened becauſe he was not abſolute, and becauſe he 
wiſhed to be fo. Lous XIV. after the adventure of the 
duke of Lauſan, baniſhed but one perſon from his 
court. This happened becauſe he was abſolute. Un- 


der Charles II. there were more than fifty conſiderable 
men beheaded in London, 


XXXIV. 


In the time of Louis XIII. not one year paſſed with- 


out factions. Louis, the juſt, was cruel. He began 
ro reign at eleven years of age, by cauſing his firſt 


miniſter to be aſſaſſinated. He ſuffered the cardinal de 


Richlieu, more cruel than himſelf, to make the burning 
pile low with blood, A | 


The cardinal Mazarin, in the ſame ſituation, did not 


maſſacre one perſon. Foreigner though he was, he did not 
ſupport himſelf by cruelty. He was crafty, not wicked. 


If Richlieu had not had factions to combat, he would 


have raiſed the kingdom to a high point of ſplendor, 


becauſ. his cruelty, which held very great place in his 
character, not having on whom to exerciſe itſelf, would 


have left his noble genius to act in its full force, 


XXXV. 


In a book full of profound ideas, and ingenious fal- 
lies, deſpotiſm is accounted among the natural forms 

government. The author, who is very pleaſant, 
meant norhing more than a joke, _ | 


CL There 


— —- 
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There is not one ſtate deſpotic in its nature. There 
is not one country where a people has ſaid to one man, 
“Sire, we give, to your gracious Majeſty, the power of 
t taking from us our wives, our children, our for- 
* tunes, v and our lives; and to impale us, agrecable to 
your good pleaſure, and adorable caprice.” 
The grand Turk ſwears on the Alcoran to obſerve 
the laws. He cannot deliver over any one perſon to 
death without an arret of the Divan, and a Fefti of 
a Muphti. He is fo little deſpotic, that he can neither 
change the ſtandard of the coin, nor diſband the Janiſ- 
[aries It is falſe that he is the maſter of the fortunes 
of his ſubjects.” He makes gifts, indeed, of lands 
called the timariots, as in former times, hicks were be- 
ſtowed. Uſe | ln 


ui. 


Deſpotiſm is the abuſe of royalty, as anarchy is that 
of republicaniſm. A Sultan, Who, without the forms 
of juſtice, and without juſtice, impriſons or condemns 
to death, the citizens of his country, is a highway robber, 
to whom the appellation is given of „ your highneſs,” 


XXXVI. Ty 

A modern author hath ſaid that there is moſt virtue 
in a republic and moſt honour in a monarchy. 

Honour is the deſire of being honoured. To have 
honour is to be worthy of poſſeſſing it. We do not ſay 
that a recluſe has honour. It is reſerved for the degree 
of eſteem, that, in ſociety, every one wiſhes to attach 
to his perſon. It is neceſſary to agree on certain terms, 
without which, we ſhould quickly be unable to under- 
ſand one another. 

But, in the time of the Roman republic, this deſire 
of being honoured by ſtatues, crowns of laurel, and 
triumphs rendered the Romans vanquiſhers of the great- 
eſt part of the world. Honour ſubſiſted in a ceremony, 
in a ſprig of laurcl, or a blade of parſley. 

Where 
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Where there is no republic;-there is no more of this 
ſpeciesof honour. 
e ee 

A republic is not founded on virtue. It is on the 
ambition of every citizen, which reſtrains the ambition 
of others; on the pride, which depreſſes pride; on 
the deſire of governing, which will not ſuffer another to 
govern. From this, they form to themſelves laws 
which preſerve the equality as much as it is poſſible. 
It is a ſociety where gueſts of equal appetite eat at the 
lame table, till there comes a voracious and a vigorous 


= 


man, who takes all the viands to himſelf, and leaves 


iv) 


the plates to them, 


XXXIX. 


# ® # 


public of Lucca, 14 
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ACID 0) -,vi634 ON, AISYE Bt usenbesd mos dinguals ng 
Calviniſm and Lutheraniſm are in danger in, Ger-, 


many. This country is full of great biſhopricks, ſo- 


vereign abbeys, and canonſhips, all calculated for con- 


verſion. A proteſtant prince may turn a Catholic to. 


be a biſhop or king of a certain country, as a princeſs 
may, to gain a huſband, og 


NIA. 


If the Roman religion recovers the above, it will be 


owing to the allurements of the immenſe benefices, and 


be accompliſhed by means of the Monks. The Monks 
are the troops that are inceſſantly at war. The Proteſ- 


tants have no ſoldiertrs. 5. H 


> SLE 


9 
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XLII. 
It has been pretended that religions are adapted to 
climates. But Chriſtianity reigned a long time in Aſia. 
It began in Paleſtine, and it is arrived to Norway. The 
Engliſhman, who ſaid, that religions born in Aſia, die 
in England, reaſoned better. | 8 


XLII. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that there are ceremonies, and 
myſteries which cannot have place in certain climates. 
They bathe themſelves in the Lane at the new moons. 
Were they obliged to bathe themſelves, in the month 
of January, in the Viſtula, this act of devotion would 


not long be attended to, &c. 3 


. 


It has been pretended that the law of Mahomet, 
which prohibits the uſe of wine, is the law of the cli- 
mate of Arabia, becauſe wine, in that country, coa- 
gulates the blood, and that water is refreſhing. ; 

I ſhould have been as well pleaſed if they had made 
an eleventh commandment in Spain and Italy, to drink 
to exceſs. 975 eee eee Das Thaw. 

Mahomet did not prohibit the uſe of wine, becauſe 
the Arabs loved water. It is ſaid in the Sonna, that he 

rohibited it, becauſe he was a witneſs of the exceſſcs 
to which drunkeneſs gives riſe, un "1G 


XLV. 


| All religious laws are not ſuited to the nature of the 
climate. onen nog ft 

To eat, ſtanding, a lamb, boiled with lettices, to 
throw what remains into the fire; not to eat a rabbit, 
becauſe it has not a cleft foot, and that it ruminates; 
to ſprinkle the blood of an animal on the left ear; 
all theſe ceremonies can hardly have relation to the 
temperature of a climate. 


XLVI. If 


* 
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XLVI. 


If Leo X. had given indulgencies to the Auguſtine 
Monks to ſell, who were in poſſeſſion of this traffic, 
there would have been no Proteſtants. If Anne 
Bullen had not been beautiful, England would have con- 
rinued a Catholic country. To what was it owing that 
Spain was not wholly Arian, and afterwards Mahome- 
tan? To what was it owing that Carthage did noc 


deſtroy Rome ? 


XLVII. 


From a given event to deduce all the events of the 
univerſe, is an excellent problem to reſolve—but the 
Maſter of the univerſe alone can accompliſh it, 


F IN IS. 
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